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PREFACE. 


Shortly  after  the  publication  of  their  previous 
work — '*  On  Duty  under  a  Tropical  Sun  " — 
the  authors  received  requests  from  several 
ladies  asking  them  to  write  a  book  containing 
suggestions  as  to  the  maintenance  of  health, 
clothing,  travelling,  and  the  management  of 
children,  for  the  guidance  of  women  in  the 
tropics. 

In  response  to  these  requests  and  encouraged 
by  the  very  flattering  reception  their  previous 
work  met  with,  the  authors  have  written  this 
book — "  Tropical  Trials,"  as  a  companion  work 
to  '^  On  Duty  under  a  Tropical  Sun." 

Each  book  is  complete  in  itself,  but  the 
former  is  intended  for  women,  and  the  latter, 
more  especially,  for  the  use  of  men  in  the 
tropics. 


Vlll  PEEFAOB. 

The  authors  have  limited  themselves,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  the  consideration  of  matters 
which  have  come  within  the  range  of  their  own 
personal  experience;  and  where  they  have,  as 
in  some  of  the  latter  portions  of  the  work, 
availed  themselves  of  the  suggestions  of  others, 
the  source  from  which  such  information  was 
obtained,  has  been  mentioned.  If,  in  any  case, 
such  acknowledgment  has  not  been  made,  the 
omission  will,  they  trust,  be  regarded  as  quite 
unintentional,  and  the  acknowledgment  now 
offered  be  deemed  sufficient. 

Lastly,  in  bidding  good-bye  to  their  friends 
of  the  gentler  sex,  the  authors  trust  that  after 
a  perusal  of  the  work,  they  will  have  no  reason 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  way  in  which  the  task 
they  imposed  upon  them  has  been  fulfilled. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


INTEODUCTORY. 


Many  and  varied  are  the  difficulties  which 
beset  a  woman,  when  she  first  exchanges  her 
European  home  and  its  surroundings  for  the 
vicissitudes  of  life  in  the  tropics.  Few  can 
realise  the  sacrifices  they  will  be  called  upon 
to  make  in  taking  such  a  decided  step ;  many 
home  comforts,  and  the  host  of  nameless  social 
fascinations,  so  dear  to  a  woman's  heart,  have 
to  be  given  up,  while  the  attractions  offered 
by  the  irresistible  '*  day's  shopping,"  the  box 
at  the  opera,  a  few  of  our  summer  recreations^ 
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and  nearly  all  our  winter  amusements,  must 
be  temporarily  relegated  to  the  list  of  past 
pleasures. 

This  sudden  and  complete  upset  of  old- 
world  life,  and  the  disturbance  of  long  existing 
associations,  produces,  in  many  women,  a 
state  of  mental  chaos,  that  utterly  incapacitates 
them  for  making  due  and  proper  preparations 
for  the  contemplated  journey.  At  such  a 
time,  the  ''  dear,  kind,  sympathising  "  female 
friend  sees  her  opportunity,  and  eagerly 
proffers  advice,  which,  though  doubtless 
prompted  by  the  best  intentions,  from  its 
utter  impracticability,  only  serves  to  further 
complicate  the  situation. 

This  little  book  will,  we  trust,  enable  a 
woman  not  only  to  judge  for  herself,  as  to 
what  things  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  with 
her  from  home,  but  will  also  be  useful  as  a 
small  handbook  to  refer  to  on  points  affecting 
her  own,  or  her  childrens'  health,  and  on 
matters  connected,  generally,  with  travelling, 
diet,  and  residence  in  the  tropics. 

With  the  present  rapid  means  of  travelling, 
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the  transition  from  a  temperate  to  a  torrid 
zone,  occupies  a  comparatively  short  time; 
whereas,  formerly,  many  weeks  elapsed  before 
such  a  marked  change  of  temperature  was 
experienced.  This  sudden  accession  of  heat, 
is  doubtless  trying  to  the  constitution ;  but 
if  due  precautions  are  taken,  its  ill  effects 
may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  proceeding 
to  the  tropics,  the  local  physical  peculiarities 
of  the  country  to  be  visited,  must  be  specially 
taken  into  account,  as  the  actual  degree  of 
heat,  is  a  secondary  consideration  as  compared 
with  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere ;  a  high 
temperature  being  much  easier  to  bear  when 
the  air  is  dry,  than  when  the  atmosphere  is 
loaded  with  moisture.  It  is  curious  to  note 
what  great  variations  exist  in  the  atmospheric 
conditions,  not  only  in  different  tropical 
countries,  but  even  within  a  comparatively 
limited  area  of  any  particular  country.  For 
example,  on  the  west  coast  of  India,  with  the 
thermometer  at  85^  Fah.,  you  will,  owing  to 
the  extreme  humidity  of  the  atmosphere, 
experience  much  discomfort ;  whereas,  in  the 
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Deccan,  some  few  thousand  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  and  but  a  day's  journey  by  rail  from 
the  coast,  a  much  higher  degree  of  temperature 
may  be  borne  with  comparative  ease.  The 
climate  in  India  varies  greatly;  in  the 
Punjaub  for  instance,  during  the  winter,  the 
thermometer  ranges  from  34°  to  75°;  while, 
in  the  summer,  the  heat  is  most  oppressive. 
Any  sudden  removal  from  a  residence  in  the 
plains  to  a  hill  station,  will  be  associated  with 
a  rapid  change  of  climate  ;  on  the  plains,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  before  commencing  your 
ascent,  the  heat  will  be  sometimes  almost  un- 
bearable, while  six  hours  later,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  some  7,000  feet  above  sea-level,  you 
will  find  a  thick  shawl  and  a  good  fire  most 
acceptable.  Those  visiting  Ceylon  or  Burmah^ 
must  be  prepared  for  a  generally  damp  climate, 
the  result  of  a  heavy  annual  rainful,  and  which 
is  found  to  be  very  trying  to  most  constitutions. 
"  In  Egypt,  the  climate  is  exceedingly  hot, 
but  the  temperature  is  regular,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere dry  and  clear.  At  night-time  there  are 
heavy  dews,  and  a  cold  wind  sweeps  over  the 
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sandy  plains,   often  producing    sudden   chills. 
For  nine  months  of  the  year,  there  is  a  cool 
wind  from  the  north,  which  tends  to  diminish 
the  intense  heat,  but  which,  at  the  same  time, 
keeps  the  air  impregnated  with  small  particles 
of  sand,  which  add  greatly  to  the  discomfort 
of  those  who  may  not  have  adopted  any  special 
means  to  protect  the  skin,  as  far  as  possible, 
from   its   irritating    effects.       The   Australian 
climate   is  generally   dry,   and,  for   the   most 
part,  healthy ;  and,  although  the  heat  is  often 
great,  there  are  many  periods  of  the  year,  when 
no  special  form  of  protection  for  the  head  is 
required ;  and  there  does   not  seem  to  be  that 
general  dread  of  sunstroke  and  heat-apoplexy 
which  always   exists  in  India.     In  Polynesia, 
the  temperature  of  the  islands  is,  in  most  cases, 
moderate,  owing  to  the  prevailing  sea-breezes; 
but  the  amount  of  humidity  varies  greatly,  and 
this  is  especially  the  case  in  the  Melanesian 
group  of  islands.     In  these,  in  addition  to  the 
heavy  rains,    which    not    unfrequently    occur, 
there     are     often      heavy     night-dews,    and, 
after  sun-down,  a  cool  wind  sets  in,  when  the 
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change  in   temperature  is  sometimes  so  great,, 
as  to  render  a  camp-fire  very  acceptable. 

"  The  greater  part  of  China  lies  within  a 
temperate  zone,  but  at  Hongkong,  the  tem- 
perature is  liable  to  great  variations,  at  different 
periods  of  the  year.  During  the  months  of 
June  and  July,  the  thermometer  frequently 
stands  at  90°,  while  from  December  to  March, 
it  descends  almost  to  freezing  point.  At 
Shanghai,  the  changes  are  still  greater,  reach- 
a  maximum  of  100°,  and  falling  to  20°  below 
freezing  point." 

In  all  tropical  climates,  a  marked,  and  often 
sudden  fall  takes  place  in  the  temperature 
after  sun-down ;  this,  while  exercising  a  gene- 
rally salutary  effect  upon  the  European  constitu- 
tion, by  its  bracing  action  after  the  exhaustion 
of  the  day,  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  pro- 
vided for,  especially  in  the  case  of  children,^ 
who  should  also  be  carefully  protected  against 
the  heavy  night-dews  that  usually  accompany 
such  changes  of  temperature. 

The  physical  resources  of  women  in  with- 
standing the  hardships  and  discomforts  imposed 
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upon  them  by  tlie  exigencies  of  tropical  life, 
are  limited,  as  compared  with  the  greater 
strength  of  constitution  possessed  by  the  other 
sex.  Notwithstanding  this  comparative  phy- 
sical inequality,  much  may  be  done  by  a 
woman  of  sound  sense,  to  maintain  body  and 
mind  in  a  healthy  state,  by  anticipating  the 
difficulties  she  will  be  called  upon  to  contend 
against  under  these  new  conditions  of  life.  If, 
from  the  outset,  she  will  endeavour  to  realise 
what  is  before  her,  and,  bearing  in  mind  the 
good  old  adages,  "  Forewarned  is  forearmed," 
and  '^  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,"  she  will 
exercise  her  calm  judgment  in  meeting  diffi- 
culties as  they  may  arise,  there  is  no  reason 
why  she  should  not  come  off  victorious  in  her 
struggle  with  tropical  trials. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

CLOTHING   AND    OUTFIT. 

Dresses. — Children's  Dresses. — Eiding  Habit. — Mantles, 
Jackets,  &c. — Hats  and  Bonnets. — Artificial  Flowers, 
Laces,  Eibbons,  &c. — Gloves. — Under-linen. — Stock- 
ings.— Boots  and  Shoes. — Children's  Clothes  on 
board  Ship. — Travelling  Trunks,  &c. — Hints  on 
Packing. — Mosquito  Curtains. — Punkahs. — Umbrella. 
— Goggles. — Lounge  Chair  for  'Board-ship  Use. — 
Guide  Book  and  Map. — Toilet  Eequisites. — Music. — 
Books  and  Albums. — Stationery. — Drawing  Materials, 
&c. — Berlin  Wool,  Silks,  &c. — Sewing  Machine. — 
Piano.  —  Saddlery.  —  Filter.  —  Lamp.  —  Hurricane 
Lantern. — Candlesticks. — Cutlery  and  Plated  Ware. 
— Knife -cleaning  Machine.  —  China  and  Glass. — 
**  Yale  "  Padlocks. — Table  and  House  Linen. — Cre- 
tonne for  Furniture. — Lace  Curtains. — Table  Covers, 
Chromos,  Wall  Brackets,  &c. — Sundries. 

The  remarks  we  have  to  offer  on  this   subject, 
are,  necessarily,  of  a  very  general  nature,  as, 
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not  only  will  the  peculiar  climatic  features  of 
tlie  country  to  be  visited  have  to  be  taken  into 
account,  but,  in  providing  an  outfit,  the  pro- 
bability of  your  having  to  go  much  into  society 
must  be  duly  weighed.  Thus,  a  lady  going  to 
take  up  her  residence  in  Brisbane,  Calcutta, 
Hongkong,  or  Rangoon,  where  there  is  much 
gaiety  during  the  season,  and  the  latest  fashions 
are  worn,  would,  naturally,  require  a  more 
varied  and  expensive  outfit,  than  one  going  to 
an  up-country  station — in  the  same  manner,  as 
the  requirements  in  the  matter  of  dress  to 
meet  a  London  season,  would  be  much  greater, 
and  of  an  entirely  different  description,  to 
what  would  suffice  to  pass  the  same  months 
down  in  a  quiet  country  town.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  whereas 
formerly,  men  and  women  in  India  and  the 
Colonies  were,  in  a  great  measure,  at  the  mercy 
of  local  handicraftsmen,  not  only  as  regards 
the  cut  of  their  clothes,  but  also  for  the  mate- 
rial of  which  they  were  made,  nowadays,  with 
increased  facilities  of  communication,  those 
odd-fashioned  garments  affected  by  our  ances- 
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tors  are  entirely  out  of  date,  and  in  tropica! 
countries,  except  in  the  matter  of  material,, 
women  wear  pretty  much  what  they  wear  at 
home. 

Before  leaving  home,  a  lady  would  do  well 
to  leave  her  measure  with  a  good  and  reliable 
dressmaker,  who  may  know  what  suits  her 
both  as  regards  colour  and  style,  so  that,  on 
application,  she  may  ensure  being  satisfactorily 
supplied  with  a  dress  that  will  require  no 
subsequent  alteration :  native  tailors  are  gene- 
rally quite  adrift  unless  they  have  an  exact 
pattern  to  copy. 

The  Pattern  and  Parcel  Posts  are  great 
boons  to  those  residing  abroad,  as  by  their 
aid,  and  an  occasional  "box  from  home,"  a 
lady  can  easily  keep  her  wardrobe  replenished,, 
and  avoid  the  necessity  of  paying  in  a  native 
shop  double  or  treble  home  prices  for  possibly 
unsatisfactory  articles. 

Dresses. — For  morning  and  hot-weather 
wear,  you  should  take  a  good  supply  of  pretty 
and  fashionably-made  washing  prints,  cottons,, 
sateens,  &c. ;    and  be    careful   to  select  "  fast 
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colours."  Several  sets  of  bows  and  sasbes,  in- 
different coloured  ribbons,  will  be  found  most 
useful  to  wear  with  white  dresses. 

For  cold  weather  and  the  rainy  season,  a 
light  make  of  serge,  cashmere,  or  any  of  the 
various  light  woollen  materials  now  manufac* 
tured,  is  suitable. 

For  'board-ship,  a  black  or  blue  flannel  or 
serge  for  first  portion  of  voyage  ;  a  few"  prints 
or  cottons  for  the  Red  Sea  and  tropics ;  and  a 
silk  dress  to  wear  at  dinner,  or  in  the  evenings, 
with  a  few  sets  of  lace  ruffles,  &c.  to  make 
some  little  variety. 

Tennis  players  should  provide  themselves 
with  a  flannel  costume. 

For  travelling  on  land,  by  rail,  &c.,  a  grey 
or  dust-coloured  dress  of  a  very  light  woollen 
material,  simply  and  loosely  made,  will  be  found 
most  comfortable  and  serviceable. 

The  present  fashionable  "  tea-gowns,"  made 
of  light  material,  are  most  suitable  for  tropical 
wear. 

For  those  who  cannot  afford  a  great  variety 
of  dresses  for  dinner  and  evening  wear,   one- 
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handsomely  made  black  dress,  with  two  bodies, 
will  be  found  useful  and  economical,  as,  with 
a  little  tact  J  and  tasteful  arrangement  of  laces 
and  floral  dress  trimmings,  "  many  changes  can 
be  rung  upon  it." 

•Children's  Dresses. — -The  above  remarks,  as 
regards  material,  apply  equally  to  dresses  for 
children ;  but  we  would  especially  impress, 
that  all  children's  dresses  should  be  made 
loose  and  easy,  so  as  to  afford  freedom  to 
body  and  limbs.  A  good  supply  of  paper 
patterns  will  be  found  most  useful,  as  native 
tailors  are  very  skilful  in  cutting  out  and 
making-up,  if  they  only  have  a  good  pattern 
to  copy. 

Riding  Habit. — This  should  be  made  by 
some  first-class  tailor  who  makes  riding  habits 
a  specialite.  In  ordering,  select  cloth  of  a 
lighter  make  than  that  used  in  England :  a 
good  description  is  that  known  as  "  The  Ori- 
ental Cloth."  If  required  for  rough,  or  jungle 
wear,  the  habit  should  be  made  of  serge. 
In  India,  a  pith  "topee"  (hat)  should  be 
worn    in    the    morning,    while   the    stiff    felt 
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usually  worn  at  home,  may  be  used  for  the 
evening  ride.  A  supply  of  chamois  leather 
gauntlet  gloves  will  be  found  cool  and  com- 
fortable for  morning  wear  when  riding. 

Mantles,  Jackets,  &c.— The  fashion  of  these 
garments  is  ever  changing.  In  selecting,  you 
should  bear  in  mind,  that  in  a  very  hot  country, 
tight-fitting  clothes  are  most  irksome  and  un- 
comfortable, while  all  unnecessary  weight  in 
the  shape  of  trimming,  &c.,  becomes  an  extra 
tax  upon  the  strength  of  the  wearer. 

A  good  supply  of  shawls  and  wraps,  of 
different  sizes  and  textures,  will  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature 
to  which  you  will  be  exposed,  especially  when 
travelling.  Select  materials  that  give  warmth, 
without  being  too  heavy. 

You  must  be  prepared  for  roads  that,  during 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  will  rival 
in  dustiness  the  road  to  Epsom  on  a  Derby 
day.  A  silk  alpaca  dust-cloak,  would  be  a 
useful  item  in  an  outfit. 

When  driving  at  night,  to  and  from  places 
of  entertainment,  in  an  open  carriage,  pretty 
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little  wool  wraps  to  throw  over  the  head,  and 
an  opera-cloak,  are  requisites  that  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

A  light  alpaca  waterproof  cloak,  will  be  found 
useful  during  the  rains.  The  waterproofing 
should  be  faced  with  cloth  on  both  sides,  or  it 
will  be  found  to  stick  together  during  the  hot 
weather. 

We  would  certainly  not  advise  your  pur- 
chasing afresh,  but,  should  you  already  possess 
a  sealskin  jacket  or  any  furs,  you  would  do 
well  to  consider  the  possible  contingency  of 
your  having  to  visit  a  hill  station,  and  if  any 
doubt  exists  in  your  mind,  find  a  corner  for 
them  in  your  trunk.  In  parts  of  China  during 
the  winter  months,  and  in  India,  up  at  Simla, 
or  on  the  Nilgiri  Hills,  ladies  find  many  occa- 
sions when  a  warm  fur  cloak  can  be  worn  with 
much  comfort. 

Hats  and  Bonnets. — There  are  but  few  occa- 
sions when  it  is  really  necessary  for  women  to 
expose  themselves  to  the  influence  of  a  tropical 
sun  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  their  doing  so, 
is  a   matter  of  almost  every-day    occurrence. 
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Starting  late  for  the  morning  walk  without  an 
umbrella,  or  forgetting  the  lapse  of  time  in  the 
pleasure  of  a  canter,  they  do  not  think  of  the 
•distance  they  are  from  home,  and  the  ground 
that  has  to  be  covered  ere  they  can  regain  the 
shelter  of  a  roof,  until,  perhaps,  the  powerful 
rays  of  a  tropical  sun  act  as  a  most  unpleasant 
reminder.  If,  at  such  a  time,  the  head  and 
spine  be  well  protected,  no  harm  may  perhaps 
result  beyond  a  little  temporary  discomfort, 
followed  by  a  slight  headache ;  but,  only  too 
frequently,  the  head  protection,  if  indeed  there 
be  any  worthy  the  name,  is  utterly  inadequate, 
and  a  serious  illness,  that  often  ends  fatally,  is 
the  penalty  that  is  paid. 

We  are  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that 
a  ''  sun  topee  "  made  of  pith,  or  a  felt  hat 
or  helmet  large  enough  to  afford  effectual 
protection  to  the  wearer,  is  not,  as  a  rule,  a 
becoming  head-dress,  but,  in  certain  countries, 
there  is  no  alternative  without  running  a 
dangerous  risk,  therefore,  ladies  who  cannot 
submit  to  so  small  a  sacrifice  of  personal 
appearance,  must  take  good   care  not   to    be 
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out  of  doors  after  the  sun  has  begun  to 
mount  in  the  heavens. 

Should  you,  however,  ever  find  yourself  in 
such  an  unpleasant  and  dangerous  predicament, 
you  will  experience  relief  and  protection,  by 
placing  a  luet  han  dicer  chief  or  a  fresh  plantain 
leaf,  in  the  croivn  of  your  hat,  and  so  arranging 
it,  that  the  ends  shall  hang  down  and  cover  the 
bach  and  sides  of  the  head. 

Excellent  pith  topees,  in  every  variety  of 
shape,  can  generally  be  purchased  in  the  coun- 
tries in  which  they  are  worn,  and  at  far  more 
reasonable  prices  than  at  home ;  but  you  will 
require  a  substantial  hat  during  certain  por- 
tions of  the  voyage  out — especially  in  passing 
through  Egypt  and.  the  E,ed  Sea.  A  *'  Terai  '^ 
hat,  made  of  double  grey  felt,  would  be,  per- 
haps, most  appropriate  and  becoming.  As  a 
further  protection,  several  folds  of  white  muslin 
could  be  wound  round  this  hat,  so  as  to  form 
a  "  puggaree,"  leaving  an  end  some  twelve 
inches  long  to  hang  down  at  the  back  and 
protect  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

Do    not    forget   to   take    several  full-sized,. 
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coloured  silk  gossamer  veils  to  wear  with 
your  topee :  the  dust  and  glare  are  very  dis- 
tressing. Grreen  is  the  colour  that  affords 
most  relief  to  the  eyes,  and  is,  therefore,  the 
best  colour  with  which  to  line  the  brim  of 
your  topee. 

For  evening  wear,  in  the  hot  weather,  a  light 
and  cool  material  for  a  hat  or  bonnet  is  a 
desideratum. 

In  damp  countries,  like  Burmah  or  Ceylon, 
feathers  are  very  difficult  to  keep  in  curl ;  while 
2l\  steel  ornaments  rust  very  quickly. 

If  you  have  any  skill  in  millinery,  you  should 
take  a  few  becoming  bonnet  shapes  :  a  fashion- 
able bonnet  sometimes  costs  ''  out  there  " 
more  than  its  weight  in  gold,  and  could  you 
even  afford  the  outlay,  the  chances  would  be 
very  much  against  your  getting  one  that  would 
be  really  becoming,  the  selection  being  generally 
very  limited. 

Artificial  Flowees,  Laces,  Eibbons,  &c. — 
Take  with  you  a  most  liberal  supply  of  tulle,  net, 
lace,  ruffles,  frillings,  white  and  coloured  collars 
and  cuffs,  artificial  flowers,  ribbons,  and  all  the 
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little  "  et  ceteras  "  that  go  so  far  in  rehabili- 
tating the  oft- worn  dress  or  bonnet;  and,  if 
possible,  arrange  that  periodical  supplies  shall 
be  sent  out  to  you.  All  these  articles  are  most 
liable  to  spoil  by  damp,  and  should  be  kept  in 
air-tight  boxes.  You  will  require  a  good  sup- 
ply of  haberdashery.  Needles  must  be  specially 
protected  from  damp.  Elastic  lasts  but  a  short 
time  in  hot  countries,  and  requires  to  be 
constantly  replenished.  Keep  all  your  pins^ 
needles,  &c.,  in  a  box,  and  under  lock  and 
key,  for  natives  have  a  particular  weakness  for 
such  things,  and  ayahs  especially  look  upon 
them  as  perquisites. 

Gloves. — Kid  gloves  are  very  expensive  in 
tropical  climates,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  won- 
dered at,  when  we  consider  how  difficult  it  is 
to  keep  them  from  deteriorating  when  kept  in 
stock.  You  should  take  a  good  supply.  To 
save  them  from  becoming  spotted  (as  will  in- 
evitably happen  if  proper  precautions  be  not 
taken),  you  must  pack  each  pair  separately  in 
several  folds  of  white  tissue  paper,  and  then 
place  in  a  wide-mouthed  glass  bottle,  where, 
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securely  corked  up,  they  may  be  kept  perfectly 
air-tight.  They  should  be  well  aired  before  a 
fire,  previous  to  being  packed.  This  is  the  only 
really  effectual  way  of  preserving  kid  gloves 
that  we  know  of. 

For  ordinary  wear  in  the  tropics,  during 
hot  or  damp  weather,  silk  gloves,  gants  de 
Suede,  or  silk  mittens,  will  be  found  most 
comfortable. 

Under-linen. — You  will  want  a  large  stock  of 
under-linen.  Native  washermen  are  sometimes 
obliged  to  keep  clothes  a  great  length  of  time 
during  the  rainy  season,  in  consequence  of  the 
diflBculty  of  drying,  and,  with  only  a  limited 
supply,  you  would  be  placed  at  considerable 
inconvenience,  especially  as  frequent  changes 
are  required  in  a  hot  climate.  If  you  took  out 
the  necessary  material,  your  stock  could  easily 
be  replenished  by  native  tailors  (called  durzees 
in  India),  who  are  deft  and  inexpensive  work- 
men. Indian  gauze  vests  should  be  worn  next 
the  skin.  Special  protection  against  damp 
will  be  required  during  the  rains,  in  the  shape 
of  light  flannel  petticoats,  &c.     All  under-linen 

2  * 
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for  tropical  wear,  should  be  lighter  in  texture 
than  that  worn  at  home. 

Stochings. — Silk  stockings  are  universally 
admitted  to  be  the  most  comfortable  for  wear 
in  the  tropics  :  Lisle  thread  are,  perhaps,  next 
best.  Coloured  stockings  are  bad;  not  only- 
do  the  colours  come  oiff  on  to  the  skin  in  a  hot 
climate,  but  native  washermen  have  an  apparent 
prejudice  against  "fancy  hose,"  judging  by 
the  pains  they  take  to  wash  the  same  white. 
Any  old  resident  in  the  tropics  would  be  in- 
clined to  look  leniently  upon  any  little  extrava- 
gance in  purchasing  this  portion  of  the  outfit, 
knowing  the  comfort  of  a  silk  stocking,  when 
the  thermometer  registers  over  90""  in  the 
shade. 

Boots  and  Shoes. — We  have  been  particular 
to  impress  upon  you  in  another  portion  of  this 
book,  that  your  health  in  the  tropics  will,  in  a 
very  great  measure,  depend  upon  your  taking 
a  regular  and  sufficient  amount  of  out-door 
exercise,  either  in  saddle  or  on  foot .  If  circum- 
stances will  not  permit  of  your  riding,  you 
must  at   least   make   arrangements    to  ensure 
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your  daily  walk,  and  the  comfort  and  benefit 
to  health  you  should  derive  from  such  exercise, 
will  be  sadly  interfered  with  if  you  do  not 
provide  yourself  with  proper  walking-boots. 
When  a  woman's  daily  walk  is  possibly  limited 
to  half  an  hour's  slow  promenade  np  and  down 
a  carefully-levelled  fashionable  parade,  it  does 
not,  perhaps,  very  much  matter  whether  she 
balances  herself  on  her  toes  or  her  heels,  in  her 
efforts  to  subscribe  to  the  cruel  dictum  of  an 
absurd  fashion ;  but  when  she  has  to  walk  to 
preserve  her  health,  it  becomes  altogether 
another  question,  and  it  is  necessary  that  she 
should  wear  a  boot  or  shoe,  that  will  not  only 
permit  of  free  circulation  of  blood,  but  will 
allow  unobstructed  play  to  the  muscles  and 
bones  of  the  foot. 

For  morning  walking,  we  would  recommend 
an  ''  Oxford  "  shoe,  made  in  kid,  or  the  very 
finest  description  of  French  calf.  Made  not  too 
pointed  at  the  toe,  and  with  a  heel  of  moderate 
height  and  sufficient  breadth,  placed  in  its 
proper  position  at  the  end — not  the  middle — of 
the  boot,  such  a  shoe  will  not  only  afford  yon 
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true  comfort  and  pleasure  in  walking,  but  will 
look  both  neat  and  appropriate.  If  you  must 
have  the  fashionable  boot  of  the  period,  into 
which  the  foot  is  wedged  like  the  metal  cutter 
in  a  carpenter's  plane,  at  least  keep  it  to  wear 
on  occasions  when  exercise  is  neither  desired 
nor  necessary.  Many  ladies  prefer  a  boot  to 
walk  in.  Button-boots,  or  boots  to  lace  up  the 
front,  not  only  give  support  to  the  ankle,  but 
are,  perhaps,  cleaner  than  shoes  for  walking  on 
a  dusty  road ;  but  shoes  certainly  have  the 
advantage  of  being  much  cooler.  Boots  with 
elastic-sides  are  bad  to  wear  in  a  hot  country  : 
when  new,  the  pressure  of  the  elastic  round 
the  ankle  causes  the  feet  to  swell  and  become 
very  tender ;  and,  when  the  elastic  perishes,  as 
soon  happens,  they  lose  their  shape,  and  become 
loose  and  unsightly.  For  house-wear,  we  re- 
commend the  lightest  make  of  shoes.  You  will 
require  a  good  supply  of  boots  and  shoes,  and 
should  be  amply  provided  with  laces,  buttons, 
rosettes,  buckles,  and  shoe-ribbons.  Such  boots 
as  you  do  not  require  for  immediate  wear, 
should  be  secured  in  air-tight  boxes  :  not  to 
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mention  the  ravages  made  by  mice,  cockroaches, 
moths,  and  white  ants,  the  tropical  ''poochee" 
(insect)  generally,  is  merciless  in  its  attacks 
npon  kid,  and  all  kinds  of  leather,  except 
Russia  leather.  When  not  in  actual  wear,  your 
boots  and  shoes  should  be  kept  in  a  tin  box  : 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  take  off  a  pair  of  new 
kid  boots  at  night,  and  to  find  in  the  morning, 
that  large  patches  of  the  surface  of  the  kid 
have  been  nibbled  away  by  insects,  and  the 
boots,  as  far  as  appearance  is  concerned,  abso- 
lutely destroyed.  In  very  damp  climates,  all 
leather  and  kid  boots  shrink  more  or  less,  while 
the  feet  have  a  tendency  to  become  excessively 
tender.  Patent  leather  is  not  suitable  for  wear 
in  tropical  climates  :  it  is  neither  porous  nor 
•elastic,  and  draws  the  feet  most  painfully. 

"  Boot  mufilers  "  will  be  found  most  com- 
fortable when  travelling  by  rail.  During  the 
rains,  a  set  of  boot-trees  will  be  found  most 
useful :  you  should  also  take  with  you  several 
bottles  of  "  kid  reviver,"  or  some  good  pre- 
paration for  reviving  kid.  Ordinary  boot  var- 
nishes are  of  very  little  use  in  the  tropics  ;  in 
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hot  weather,  the  varnish  thickens  in  the  bottle^ 
and  cracks  after  being  apphed  once  or  twice  on 
the  boot ;  while  in  damp  weather,  it  loses  its 
gloss  and  peels  off.  For  leather  boots,  there  is 
nothing  like  good  blacking,  of  which  you  should 
take  out  a  supply,  together  with  a  set  of  boot- 
brushes. 

You  will  find  it  true  economy  to  get  your 
boots  and  shoes  from  a  first-class  ladies'  boot- 
maker, and  you  should  spare  no  trouble  in 
getting  properly  fitted,  -  especially  bearing  in 
mind  when  being  measured,  that  in  all  hot 
countries  the  feet  are  apt  to  stvell,  and  are 
generally  much  more  tender  than  they  are  at 
home;  consequently,  you  should  insist  upon 
having  an  easy  fit.  This  remark  applies  also' 
in  purchasing  kid  gloves,  the  hands  having 
also  a  tendency  to  swell  during  the  hot 
weather. 

Children's  Clothes  on  Board  Ship. — Where 
there  may  be  several  children  to  clothe,  the 
question  of  what  clothes  should  be  provided  for 
a  long  voyage,  becomes  rather  a  serious  one. 
On  board  ship  there  are  no  facilities  for  getting 
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clothes  washed,  while  on  steamers,  notwith- 
standing all  the  daily  scrubbing  and  polishing, 
there  are  portions  of  the  deck  where  smuts  are 
certain  to  accumulate,  and,  with  a  strange  per- 
versity, children  seem  to  love  to  select  such 
dirty  corners  to  play  in.  Often  do  we  hear  a 
mother  exclaim,  in  tones  of  despair,  as  some 
dirt-begrimed  little  urchin  crawls  on  all-fours 
towards  her  across  the  deck — "  Do  look  at 
baby !  Would  anyone  believe  he  had  clean 
clothes  on  not  an  hour  ago  1  "  You  may  be 
perfectly  aware  that,  as  far  as  the  actual  health 
and  bodily  cleanliness  of  the  child  is  concerned, 
it  is  only  necessary  that  the  clothes  should  be 
changed  at  stated  periods,  but,  as  a  mother, 
you  would  naturally  wish  your  child  to  look 
clean  and  tidy  on  all  occasions,  and,  to  ensure 
this,  requires  some  little  careful  pre-arrange- 
ment.  As  a  general  rule,  only  very  young 
children  would  accompany  their  parents  to  a 
tropical  country,  and  their  outfit  would,  in  a 
great  measure,  consist  of  light- coloured  print 
and  cotton  dresses,  and  white  under-clothes ; 
but  the  largest  stock  of  such  garments  would 
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soon  be  exhausted  on  board  a  steamer,  and  you 
would  be  mucb  inconvenienced,  unless  you  had 
-a  supply  of  dark-coloured  clothes  to  save 
washing,  and  that  would  help  to  "eke  out" 
the  other  clothes  on  a  long  voyage. 

For  the  early  part  of  the  voyage,  a  little 
•costume  prettily  made  in  dark-blue  serge  or 
flannel  (carefully  avoiding  any  white  braid  or 
light- coloured  trimming),  a  scarlet  "  stocking 
cap,"  knickerbockers  of  coloured  flannel,  blue 
•or  black  socks,  and  soft  leather  strap-shoes, 
would  be  neat  and  suitable.  Later  on,  in 
the  Mediterranean,  when  the  weather  begins  to 
get  warmer,  the  serge  suit  might  be  replaced 
by  a  suit  of  blue-striped  shirting,  tastily  made 
np  with  deep  sailor-collar  and  cuffs  of  dark 
navy-blue.  In  the  intense  heat  of  the  Red  Sea, 
a  "  combination "  suit  made  of  the  lightest 
description  of  grey  flannel,  worn  under  a  pina- 
fore, would  be  about  as  much  clothing  as  any 
child  would  either  require  or  submit  to  ;  you 
should,  therefore,  provide  several  such  little 
combination  suits,  taking  care  to  select  patterns 
that  will   admit  of  their  being  worn  without 
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upper  garments.  They  should  be  made  loose 
•and  easy,  and  the  sleeves  should  not  reach 
below  the  middle  of  the  upper  arm. 

Children  should  always  sleep  in  flannel  in  the 
tropics,  and  the  hotter  the  weather,  the  greater 
will  be  the  necessity  for  such  precaution,  for 
it  is  when  in  a  state  of  perspiration,  that  there 
is  always  the  greatest  risk  of  their  getting  a 
sudden  chill.  The  flannel  selected,  should  be 
of  the  softest  and  finest  description;  the  pattern, 
^'  combinations,"  fastening  at  the  back,  and  the 
legs  of  the  trowsers  extending  beyond  the  feet, 
and  closed  at  the  ends,  so  that  a  child  cannot 
ruck  them  up  the  leg  during  sleep,  and,  thus, 
become  a  prey  to  mosquitoes.  While  making 
up  loosely,  all  gathers  at  the  neck  or  waist- 
band should  be  avoided,  as  they  add  to  heat 
and  discomfort  ;  the  neck  should  therefore 
fasten  with  a  button,  and  not  be  ''  run  "  on 
a  string. 

For  girls,  a  pretty  little  close-fitting  cashmere 
hood,  with  a  deep  fall  at  the  back,  will  be  found 
warm  and  comfortable  for  travelling  at  night, 
or  in  cold  weather,  as  it  affords  good  protection 
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to  the  ears,  neck,  and  glands.  The  strings 
should  be  broad,  and  made  of  the  cashmere,  as 
tape  or  ribbon  not  only  gets  into  knots,  but 
cuts  the  chin. 

A  large  supply  of  pretty  coloured  pinafores 
will  be  found  most  useful  on  board  ship. 

For  the  early  morning,  children  should  have 
neat  little  flannel  dressing-gowns  to  shp  over 
their  sleeping-suits  ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  be 
provided  with  some  light  woollen  wraps  to  put 
on  them  towards  evening,  when  the  heavy  dews 
begin  to  fall. 

Eed  flannel  is  not  suitable  for  wear  in  the 
tropics — the  dye  comes  off. 

Special  attention  must  be  paid  to  a  child's 
head-covering  when  once  you  enter  hot  latitudes- 
Ordinary  straw  hats,  are  by  no  means  a  sufficient 
protection,  and  should  have  several  folds  of  mus- 
lin wound,  not  only  round,  but  over  the  crown  of 
the  hat,  with  the  double  ends  hanging  down,, 
so  as  to  protect  the  back  of  the  neck. 

When  once  you  have  entered  the  tropics,  you 
must  be  most  careful  to  prevent  your  child 
from  straying  from  beneath  the  shade  of  the 
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-deck- awning  :  carelessness  in  this  respect  would 
inevitably  expose  your  child  to  the  risk  of  sun- 
stroke, and  you  must  remember,  that  there  is 
just  as  much  rish  from  exposure  on  a  dull  cloudy 
day  in  the  tropics^  as  there  is  when  the  sun  shines 
brightly. 

Travelling  Trunks,  &c. — In  getting  together 
this  portion  of  your  outfit,  there  are  several 
points  to  be  remembered  : — 

I.  To  combine   the   maximum    of    strength 

with  the  minimum  of  weight. 

II.  To  select  shapes  and   sizes  that  can  be 

most  conveniently  packed   and  carried 
when  travelling. 

III.  To  obtain  trunks  best  calculated  to 
preserve  your  clothes,  under  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  the  climate  of  the  country 
you  may  be  about  to  visit. 

In  countries  where  the  climate  is  generally 
hot  and  dry,  and  the  annual  rainfall  small,  the 
most  serviceable  form  of  trunk  to  take  is  the 
Saratoga  Trunk,     It  is  made  of  wood  strongly 
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bound  with  iron,  has  an  iron  bottom,  covered 
with  leather  firmly  attached  to  the  wood,  and 
is  lined  inside  with  holland.  There  is  a  con- 
venient traj  with  numerous  compartments  for 
bonnets,  gloves,  &c.  This  trunk  is  both  wide 
and  deep,  rounded  at  the  top,  runs  on  castors,, 
and,  being  strongly  made,  is  well  adapted  for 
the  hold  of  a  ship.  For  cabin  use  the  State 
Gahin  Trunh^  which  is  of  the  same  make  as  the- 
Saratoga  Trunh,  with  the  exception,  that  the 
tray  is  not  divided  into  compartments,  will  be 
most  suitable.  It  is  wide  and  shallow,  being 
especially  made  with  a  flat  top  to  allow  of  its 
passing  easily  under  the  berth  of  a  ship's  cabin. 
For  Burmah,  Ceylon,  the  western  coast  of  India,, 
and  other  countries,  where  the  annual  rainfall 
is  excessive,  and  much  damp  prevails  for  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year,  you  should  provide 
yourself  with  a  Dress  Bashet.  These  baskets 
are  made  of  stout  wicker,  covered  with  cloth 
and  lined  with  twill ;  they  are  very  strongly 
made,  and  suitable  for  the  hold  of  a  ship.  For 
use  in  the  cabin,  or  for  travelling  overland,  the 
Ladies^  Wicker  Overland   Trunh  will  be  found 
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more  'serviceable.  These  trunks  are  made  of 
tlie  same  description  of  material  as  the  Di^ess 
Baskets,  but  shallow,  so  as  to  allow  of  their 
being  placed  under  the  berth  of  a  ship's  cabin,, 
or  beneath  the  seat  of  a  railway  carriage.  The 
"  Dress  Baskets "  and  these  trunks  will  be 
greatly  improved,  and  the  preservation  of  their 
contents  in  sound  condition  will  be  all  the  better 
ensured,  if  you  have  them  lined  with  tin,  and 
this  you  can  readily  have  done  at  a  very  trivial 
extra  cost. 

Travelling  Bath. — You  should  not  omit  to 
provide  yourself  with  one  of  these  baths.  They 
are  made  of  thin  sheet-iron,  painted  and  var- 
nished, and  provided  with  a  cover  to  fasten 
with  a  strong  strap  and  padlock.  When  travel- 
ling, it  forms  a  box,  into  which  may  be  loosely 
packed  a  number  of  odds  and  ends  required  for 
daily  use,  and  when  it  is  unpacked,  you  always 
have  ready  at  hand  the  means  of  obtaining  a 
refreshing  bath,  and  this  is  a  special  consider- 
ation in  the  tropics. 

You  can  obtain  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
trunks  of    Messrs.    W.    T.    &   J.    F.    Gibson, 
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merchants  and  manufacturers,  20,  Alderman- 
bury,  London,  E.G. ;  and  we  would  recommend 
their  stock,  comprising  every  variety  of  box 
^nd  trunk,  as  worthy  of  your  personal 
inspection. 

Bag  for  Soiled  Linen, — Should  be  made  of 
stout  canvas,  of  ample  dimensions,  and  fur- 
nished with  strong  leather  handles,  and  good 
lock  and  key.  There  is  a  regular  pattern 
provided  by  outfitters.  If  you  have  children 
with  you,  more  than  one  canvas  bag  will  be 
necessary. 

Small  Hand-hag. — One  or  two  will  be  found 
most  useful.  Russia  is  the  only  leather  that 
insects  will  not  attack.  In  any  case,  a  strongly- 
made  leather  bag  should  be  selected,  as  it  is 
likely  to  have  rough  usage.  Bags,  with  polished 
steel  rings  to  fasten  the  handles,  steel  lock- 
plates,  &c.,  are  unsuitable,  as  the  steel  soon 
rusts,  especially  when  at  sea,  or  in  a  damp 
climate. 

Luggage  Labels,  Sfc. — Your  name  should  be 
legibly  painted  on  all  your  trunks,  travelling 
bath,   and    bags    for    soiled    linen,    and   your 
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initials  should  also  be  painted,  in  large  letters, 
at  each  end  of  the  trunks.  Baggage  intended 
for  the  cabin,  should  have  the  word  "  Cabin  " 
legibly  painted  thereon,  and  the  trunks  should 
be  numbered  seriatim. 

All  address  labels  should  be  of  specially 
prepared  toughened  paper  or  parchment,  the 
addresses  legibly  written,  and  the  labels 
securely  fastened  to  the  body  of  the  box.  If 
boxes  or  trunks  are  protected  with  canvas 
covers,  the  name  and  address  of  the  owner 
should  be  affixed  both  to  the  box  and  the  cover, 
as  covers  frequently  get  torn  and  mislaid.  You 
should  take  a  good  supply  of  blank  luggage 
labels. 

Keys. — Keys  should  be  kept  on  a  good  split 
ring.  You  should  be  provided  with  duplicate 
keys  for  all  boxes,  which  should  be  kept  in 
your  writing  desk,  and  the  duplicate  key  of 
the  desk  should  be  attached  to  your  watch- 
chain.  You  will  be  spared  much  and  frequent 
annoyance  and  inconvenience,  by  looking  after 
your  keys  most  carefully :  only  those  who 
have    had  to   travel  with    insecurely-fastened 
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boxes — the  locks  of  which.,  having  been  forced, 
aire  useless — can  fully  understand  the  miserable 
discomfort  entailed  by  losing  one's  keys  in  a 
foreign  country,  surrounded,  as  you  may  per- 
haps be,  by  "light-fingered"  natives.  You 
will  find  it  a  great  convenience,  to  have  a  little 
ivory  label  attached  to  each  of  your  trunk  keys, 
with  a  printed  number  corresponding  with  the 
number  on  the  trunk  particularised.  A  couple 
of  good,  stout  leather  straps  round  each  of 
your  trunks,  will  greatly  ease  the  strain  upon 
the  locks  and  hinges.  Keys  carried  continually 
in  the  pocket,  or  in  a  small  wash-leather  bag, 
retain  their  brightness. 

Hints  on  Packing.  —  Until  you  have  had 
some  experience  in  travelling,  you  can  scarcely 
expect  to  be  able  to  so  arrange  the  contents  of 
your  boxes,  as  to  have  every  article  you  are 
likely  to  require  *' ready  to  hand"  at  the 
proper  moment,  but,  by  thoughtful  and  careful 
packing,  you  can,  at  least,  spare  yourself  much 
unnecessary  trouble  and  inconvenience  on 
your  journey.  It  is  sufficiently  troublesome, 
at  any  time,  to  have  to  lift  out  heavy  trays, 
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and,  perhaps,  half  unpack  a  large  box  of 
clothes,  in  search  of  some  trifling  requisite; 
but,  in  the  confined  space  of  a  small  cabin, 
such  a  necessity  becomes  a  positive  labour, 
especially  if  the  temperature  of  the  cabin  be 
equal  to  that  of  a  highly-heated  glass-house 
for  tropical  plants,  as  is  frequently  the 
case. 

Do  not  begin  to  pack  until  you  have  got 
together  all  your  outfit,  and  can  see,  at  a 
glance,  what  things  you  have  to  take. 

Collect  your  outfit  and  trunks  into  a  large 
empty  room  containing  a  good  fire. 

Open  all  your  trunks,  and  lay  them  on  their 
sides  facing  the  fire,  so  that  the  interiors  may 
become  thoroughly  aired  before  the  packing 
commences. 

It  is  essential  that  each  article  of  clothing, 
&c.,  should  be  thoroughly  aired  before  a  good 
fire  immediately  before  it  is  packed. 

Divide  your  outfit  into  three  parts  : — 

I.  All  clothing  and  articles  which  will  not 
be  required  until  after  you  have  reached 
your  destination. 

3  * 
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II.  Clothing  you  will  require  for  the   first 

portion  of    the  voyage,  and  the   toilet 
necessaries,  &c.  for  your  cabin. 

III.  Clothing  intended  for  the  latter  half  of 
the  voyage. 

Pack  the  first  portion  of  your  outfit  (I.) 
into  one  or  more  of  the  heavy  trunks  intended 
for  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  placing  in  each  corner 
of  the  trunk,  and  bebween  every  alternate 
layer  of  clothes,  &c.,  lumps  of  camphor,  secured 
in  little  muslin  bags :  these  will  keep  away  cock- 
roaches and  other  troublesome  insects.  As 
you  pack  each  trunk,  you  should  get  a  friend 
to  roughly  note  down,  on  a  piece  of  paper> 
seriatim,  the  various  articles  as  they  are 
placed  in  the  trunk.  When  the  packing  of  the 
trunk  is  completed,  a  neat  list  of  the  contents 
should  be  made  out  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  packed,  and  pasted  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
lid  for  future  reference.  If  you  do  not  mind 
the  trouble,  it  is  a  very  good  plan  to  make  out 
these  lists  in  duplicate,  and  keep  one  copy  in 
your  desk :  in  case  of  any  of  your  boxes  being 
lost  or  mislaid,  the  possession  of  such  a  de-^ 
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tailed  list,  would  greatly  facilitate  any  claims 
you  miglit  advance  for  damages  or  compensa- 
tion. Such  space  in  your  heavy  trunk  as  may 
be  left  after  packing  the  first  portion  (I.)  of 
your  outfit,  should  be  filled  up  with  the  clothing 
(III.)  you  will  require  for  the  latter  half  of  the 
voyage. 

Then  pack  the  clothing  (II.)  you  will  require 
for  the  first  portion  of  your  voyage,  in  your 
flat  cabin  trunks,  arranging  the  different  items, 
in  the  order  of  their  probable  requirement,  from 
top  to  bottom.  All  laces,  collars,  and  light 
things  should  be  handily  arranged  in  the  tray, 
so  that  they  may  be  got  at  without  any  trouble. 
Your  jewel-case  should  be  packed  away  in  the 
heavy  trunk :  small  articles  of  jewellery  required 
for  every-day  use,  might  conveniently  be  kept 
in  your  desk.  When  at  sea,  passengers  are 
allowed  periodical  access  to  the  heavy  baggage 
for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  their  stock  of 
clothes,  as  the  small  trunks  that  can  be  con- 
tained in  a  cabin  are  not  calculated  to  hold 
a  quantity  sufficient  to  last  during  a  long 
voyage. 
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On  "  Box  day,''  a  notice  is  generally  posted 
up  in  the  saloon,  stating  the  hours  between 
which  passengers  can  have  access  to  their 
heavy  baggage,  and,  on  application  to  the 
ofl&cer  in  charge  of  the  baggage-room,  you  can 
have  up  any  trunk  you  may  require  to  open : 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  point  out 
the  special  trunk  you  may  require  is  self- 
evident. 

By  carrying  out  the  suggestions  we  have 
offered  above,  as  to  the  arrangement  of  your 
packing,  you  will,  when  necessary,  be  able  to 
replace  the  warmer  portion  of  your  outfit,  by 
the  lighter  garments  required  for  tropical  wear, 
without  having  to  go  into  any  of  the  anxious 
mental  calculations  that  bewilder  the  unfor- 
tunate woman,  who,  having  packed  "hap- 
hazard," empties  box  after  box  in  search  of 
some  missing  article,  to  a  wailing  accompa- 
niment of  "  I  packed  it  with  my  own  hands  !  " 

Mosquito  Curtains. — These  are  indispensable 
in  the  tropics.  They  should  be  made  of  the 
best  green  or  white  net  ("mosquito  net"), 
bound  at  the  edges  with  strong  binding  tape. 
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One  set  will  be  required  for  each  bed.  The 
dimensions  would,  of  course,  vary  with  the 
size  of  the  bed,  but  would  average  six  feet 
long,  by  four  feet  wide,  with  sides  to  hang 
down  all  round,  about  four  feet  and  a  half. 
Take  the  materials  with  you,  and  get  them 
made  up  on  arrival  at  destination — after  you 
have  purchased  your  beds.  Choose  net  of 
medium  coarseness ;  if  too  fine,  it  excludes  the 
air,  while,  when  too  coarse,  small  mosquitoes 
find  their  way  through  the  holes. 

Punkahs. — When  the  heat  is  very  oppres- 
sive, many  people  prefer  to  sleep  under  a 
punkah,  to  using  mosquito  curtains  ;  but, 
unless  the  punkah  be  hung  low,  and  have  an 
ample  frill,  mosquitoes  will  neither  be  checked 
in  their  onslaught  upon  the  sleeper,  nor  will 
there  be  a  sufficient  current  of  air  created  to 
ensure  coolness.  When  the  punkah  frill  is 
scanty,  and  hung  too  high,  much  comfort  may 
be  obtained,  by  securely  pinning  a  large  bath- 
towel  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  punkah  frill, 
so  that,  when  swinging,  it  will  clear  the  face 
of  the  sleeper    by    about    twelve    inches.     If 
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mosquitoes  are  very  persistent  in  their  attacks, 
additional  towels  may  be  pinned  at  each  end 
of  the  punkah,  so  that  when  hanging  length- 
wise, they  just  clear  the  sides  of  the  bed,  and 
beat  off  any  "  flank  attack  "  by  the  enemy. 

Umbrella. — Have  a  white  cotton  cover  made 
to  fit  neatly  over  your  silk  umbrella,  and,  in 
addition,  for  morning  use,  provide  yourself 
with  a  white  cotton  umbrella  lined  with  dark 
green.  Messrs.  Sangster  &  Co.,  of  Regent 
Street,  have  shown  us  several  umbrellas  in 
every  way  suited  for  tropical  use. 

Goggles. — You  will  find  a  pair  of  goggles 
afford  the  greatest  relief  to  the  eyes.  When 
travelling,  the  glare,  dust,  and  ''  eye-flies,"  are 
sources  of  most  painful  discomfort.  We  would 
recommend  "  Calhin's  patent  " — ''  The  Ochi- 
omba,"  a  special  form  of  goggle,  in  which  the 
metal  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  These  can 
be  procured  from  Messrs.  Weiss  &  Son,  Strand. 

LOUI^GE-CHAIE  FOR  'BoARD-SHIP  USE. — YoU  will 

require  a  comfortable  chair  for  use  on  deck. 
Indian  or  Colonial  outfitters  keep  several 
patterns  in  stock,  from  which  you  could  select. 
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Chairs  get  much  rough  usage  on  board  ship, 
and  should,  therefore,  be  very  strong.  Do  not 
purchase  a  chair  until  you  have  assured  your- 
self, by  sittiug  in  it,  that  it  is  in  every  way 
s,  thoroughly  comfortable  one,  as  you  will  be 
likely  to  pass  many  hours  in  it  on  the  voyage 
out.  A  chair  with  a  folding  foot-rest  will  be 
found  most  comfortable,  and  a  couple  of  well- 
stuffed  sofa  cushions,  covered  with  dark  cre- 
tonne, will  be  a  welcome  addition.  Your  name 
or  initials  should  be  legibly  painted  on  the 
back.  These  chairs  afterwards  come  in  most 
handily  for  verandah  use  in  your  tropical 
thome. 

Guide  Book  and  Map. — A  small  guide  book, 
"with  a  good  map  of  the  country  to  be  visited, 
should  be  taken.  Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  & 
Co.,  the  well-known  agents  and  bankers,  have 
lately  compiled  two  small  handbooks,  coatain- 
ing,  in  a  compressed  form,  a  mass  of  useful 
information,  that  will  be  of  the  utmost  value 
to  outward  or  homeward-bound  travellers,  to 
and  from  India  and  the  East.  These  little 
books   can  be  obtained  gratis,  on  application. 
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at  their  offices,  65  Cornliill,  and  45  Pall  Mall^ 
London;  and  we  would  strongly  recommend 
those  going  to  the  tropics,  to  avail  themselves 
of  Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  &  Co.'s  liberality. 

Toilet  Requisites. — You  should  take  with 
you  a  good  supply  of  everything  you  may  re- 
quire in  this  shape,  as  all  such  articles  are  most 
expensive  in  the  tropics.  The  hair  out  there 
is  apt  to  become  very  brittle,  and  also  very 
weak,  coming  out  in  large  quantities;  good 
hair  tonics  and  washes  may  therefore  be  looked 
upon  as  necessaries.  "  Terebine  "  soap  will  be 
found  to  allay  the  irritation  of  the  skin  pro- 
duced by  excessive  perspiration.  Prepared 
fuller's  earth  will  be  found  an  excellent  skin 
powder  to  use.  In  some  tropical  countries,  at 
certain  seasons,  dry,  cutting  winds  prevail, 
which  cause  the  lips  to  chap ;  glycerine  jelly, 
or  Vaseline,  would  be  found  useful.  You  must 
be  careful  what  toilet  powder  you  take  ;  certain 
powders  are  most  dangerous  to  use  at  home,, 
but  in  the  tropics,  where  the  pores  of  the  skin 
are  so  often  in  an  open  and  relaxed  state,  the 
use   of   a  bad    powder   might  be  followed  by 
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serious  results.  It  is  a  mistake  to  rely  on 
getting  good  sponges  en  route,  either  in  Egypt 
or  at  Aden ;  an  opportunity  to  purchase  might 
not  occur,  and,  even  if  it  should,  you  require  to 
be  a  good  judge  of  sponges,  or  you  are  likely  to 
get  cheated.  Take  one  or  two  large-sized  bath- 
sponges,  and  a  few  small  fine  ones.  One  of  the 
simplest  and  best  methods  of  cleaning  a  sponge 
is  to  soak  it  in  a  strong  solution  of  common^ 
coarse  salt  and  water,  then  rub  in  a  lot  of  dry 
salt,  and,  finally,  rinse  in  several  waters.  A 
well-stoppered  bottle  of  smelling-salts,  in  a 
leather  case,  some  good  Eau  de  Cologne,  and 
toilet  vinegar,  and  a  box  of  Piesse  and  Lubin's 
"  Ribbon  of  Bruges  "  (for  fumigation),  will  be 
found  useful. 

Music. — All  music  should  be  bound  into 
handy,  thin  books,  as  insects  play  sad  havoc 
with  loose  music.  Keep  out  a  few  songs — ^ 
"  Christy  Minstrel"  melodies,  and  other  pretty 
part  songs  with  choruses — and  also  some  dance 
music,  for  'board  ship.  Do  not  leave  any  music 
behind  on  the  score  of  its  being  old-fashioned, 
you  will  find   many   on  the  other   side  of  the 
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world  who  will  thoroughly  appreciate  music 
that  revives  old  home  reminiscences. 

Books  and  Albums. — These  are  most  difl&cult 
to  keep  in  good  order  :  not  only  the  extreme 
variations  of  climate — intense  dry  heat  that 
-causes  the  leaves  of  a  book  to  curl  up,  followed 
iby  damp  that  will  cover  the  outside  with 
mildew — but  the  ravages  of  countless  insects 
have  to  be  encountered,  and  none  but  the  very 
strongest  and  best  bindings  can  stand  long.  All 
albums  should  be  protected  with  good  quilted 
covers.  Any  valuable  books  should  be  packed 
in  tin -lined  boxes,  but  you  would  do  well  not 
to  hamper  yourself  with  more  books  than 
you  absolutely  require,  especially  if  going  to 
a  damp  climate. 

Stationeey. — Take  a  good  supply.  When 
purchasing  overland  paper,  bear  in  mind  the 
limit  of  weight  allowed  for  foreign  postage. 
Take  lots  of  small-sized  cheap  note-paper : 
sending  verbal  messages  by  native  servants  is, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  '*  risky,"  so  people  write, 
:and  receive  daily  many  little  notes — called,  in 
India,  "chits."     Invitation  cards,  menus,  &c. 
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will  all  be  found  most  useful,  as  will  also  good 
blotting  pads,  printed  washing  lists,  daily 
account  books,  &c. 

Deawing  Mateeials,  &o.  —  Drawing-paper 
soon  deteriorates  in  a  damp  climate,  and  gets 
covered  witb  spots  ;  it  should  be  kept  rolled 
up  in  cylindrical  tin  boxes  with,  tight-fitting 
lids,  and  should  only  be  cut  as  required.. 
Drawing-blocks  soon  become  useless  for  the 
above  reason,  and  you  often  do  not  find  out 
the  damage,  until  you  lay  on  your  first  wash  of 
colour,  when  the  whole  surface  will  be  covered 
with  unsightly  patches.  Portfolios  should  be 
protected  with  good  oil-cloth  covers.  Photo- 
graphs soon  turn  yellow,  and  become  covered 
with  spots  ;  those  in  albums  should  be  protected 
with  talc,  while  the  backs  of  framed  photo- 
graphs, should  have  brown  paper  glued  over,  so 
as  to  exclude  the  air.  For  water-colour  painting, 
paints  in  the  hard  cake  keep  best ;  paints  in  com- 
pressible tubes  soon  dry  up  from  the  intense 
heat,  while  pans  of  moist  colours  dry  up,  crum- 
ble, and  become  useless.  Your  paint-brushes 
should  be  carefully  protected  in  properly  closed 
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boxes,  or  the  hairs  will  be  nibbled  by  insects. 
A  delightful  occupation  is  Chromo-photo- 
graphy,  but  the  materials- should  all  bo  ob- 
tained at  home,  and  would  require — especially 
the  glass — to  be  most  carefully  packed  and 
protected  from  the  effects  of  the  climate.  The 
^'  Crystoleum  "  process  would  be  the  simplest 
and  best.  "  Yitremanie,"  a  substitute  for 
painted  or  stained  glass,  for  the  decoration  of 
windows,  window-blinds,  &c.,  would  be  found 
most  useful  in  countries,  where  any  relief  to 
the  generally  bare  white  interior  walls  of  the 
houses  is  so  acceptable.  It  is  work  that  may 
be  easily  learned,  and  performed  at  a  small 
cost.  Directions,  materials,  prices,  &c.  can 
be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Barnard  &  Co.,  manu- 
facturing artists'  colourmen,  Oxford  Street. 

Berlin  Wool,  Silks,  &c. — All  descriptions  of 
fancy  work  will  not  only  serve  to  pass  most 
agreeably  the  many  hours  that  will  have  to  be 
*'got  through"  indoors,  but  the  results  will  give 
to  a  room  that  comfortable  appearance  of  home 
refinement,  that  no  amount  of  ordinary  furnish- 
ing can  bestow.      Your  stock   of   wools    and 
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silks  should  be  a  large  one  ;  you  must  remem- 
ber, that  should  you  afterwards  want  to  match 
any  particular  shade  of  wool  or  silk,  you 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  to  send  to  Eng- 
land ;  and,  when  in  the  middle  of  a  piece  of 
work,  it  would  be  most  annoying  to  have  to 
wait  perhaps  several  months  for  a  few  skeins 
of  wool.  Such  things  as  cords,  tassels,  and 
the  various  etceteras  required  for  finishing  or 
making  up  work,  should  also  be  taken  ;  they 
could  not  be  procured  in  an  up-country  station, 
and,  in  the  larger  towns,  they  would,  even  if 
procurable,  be  very  expensive. 

Sewing  Machine. — Take  care  it  is  in  tho- 
roughly good  order  before  you  start  from 
home.  In  addition  to  the  various  appliances, 
provide  yourself  with  a  book  of  directions,  a 
can  of  lubricating  oil,  spare  needles,  and  lots 
of  sewing-machine  cotton.  The  machine 
should  be  packed  by  the  manufacturers  in  a 
well  made,  strong,  wooden  case,  fastened  down 
by  screws,  so  that  the  case  may  be  easily 
opened,  and  will  always  be  available  for  future 
packing.      Your   name,    destination,    and    the 
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words  ''  Seiving  Machine — with  care — gross: 
weight  Ihsy  should  be  legibly  painted  on 
the  case. 

Piano. — A  piano  is  a  great  luxury  to  those 
who  can  afford  the  expense  of  carrying  about 
so  cumbersome  an  article.  If  you  take  one^ 
it  will  be  worth  your  while,  to  select  a  piano 
made  especially  for  a  tropical  climate  by  some 
first-class  firm,  as  a  good  piano,  by  a  well- 
known  maker,  would  always  realise  a  good 
price  abroad,  should  you  ever  wish  to  dispose 
of  it.  When  travelling  up  country,  carriage 
for  any  but  a  small,  or  medium  sized  piano, 
would  sometimes  be  an  impossibility.  The 
manufacturers  will  pack  the  piano  in  a  strongs 
tin-lined,  wooden  case.  You  should  take  with 
it  a  tuning-fork,  a  tuning-key,  and  a  set  of 
glass  foot-rests.  To  protect  your  piano  from 
the  extremes  of  heat  or  damp — so  injurious- 
to  all  stringed  instruments  in  the  tropics — you 
should  keep  it  completely  enveloped  in  a  stout, 
closely  fitting,  green  baize  or  quilted  cover. 
During  the  hot  season  it  will  be  found  a  good 
plan  to  place,  inside  the  piano,  a  wet  sponge  on 
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a  saucer,  the  sponge  being  taken  out  and 
wetted  daily ;  while,  during  the  rains,  a  pan  of 
live  charcoal  should  occasionally  be  placed  for 
a  few  hours  underneath  the  piano,  so  as  to 
thoroughly  air  it.  Your  name,  and  the  words 
^*  Gross  weight  Ibs.^^  should  be  legibly  painted 
on  the  case. 

Saddlery. — Go  to  a  first-class  saddler  who 
has  an  Indian  or  Colonial  business  connection, 
and  be  carefully  fitted  for  a  saddle,  which,  with- 
out being  too  heavy,  should  be  carefully  stuffed, 
as  horses'  backs  are  apt  to  be  tender  in  hot 
climates,  and  very  liable  to  "  gall  "  with  the 
least  rubbing  of  the  saddle.  Horses  in  India 
and  the  East  are  of  lighter  build  than  those 
you  are  accustomed  to  see  at  home;  equip- 
ments of  medium  size  and  weight  would,  there- 
fore, be  most  suitable;  but  such  would  not 
apply  to  Australia,  there  being  little,  if  any, 
difference  in  size  between  English  and  Austra- 
lian horses.  Girths  made  of  plaited  hide  are 
best  in  hot  climates — they  are  cooler  in  use, 
and  less  liable  to  gall  than  the  ordinary  girth. 
*'  Fancy  "  bits,  "  punishing"  curbs,  &c.  should 
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be  rejected.  The  bridle  should  be  light  and 
strong.  Take  a  neat,  light-made  saddle-cloth 
with  you ;  your  horse-clothing  you  can  get 
made  up  abroad. 

Your  saddlery  should  be  packed  in  a  tin- 
lined  case.  While  at  the  saddler's  (you  will 
be  wise  to  take  an  experienced  male  friend 
with  you),  look  around,  and  make  a  note  of 
any  particular  sort  of  single  or  double  horse 
or  pony  harness  that  may  strike  your  fancy ; 
you  might  subsequently  have  to  send  home 
for  a  set  of  harness,  and  it  would  be  con- 
venient to  be  able  to  state  explicitly  what 
you  required,  and  also  to  know  the  price 
beforehand. 


To  those  who  may  purpose  setting  up  house 
in  the  tropics,  the  following  brief  remarks,  in 
connection  with  some  of  the  more  ordinary 
household  requisites,  may  be  of  service;  and 
we  would  remark,  that  a  great  saving  would 
be  effected  by  purchasing  these  articles  at 
home,  and  shipping  them  as  cargo. 

Filter. — A  good  filter  is  absolutely  indispens- 
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able.  One  that  will  stand  fairly  rough  usage, 
and  in  which  you  could  easily  renew  the 
charcoal,  should  be  chosen.  We  know  of 
none  better  than  the  well-known  filters  that 
bear  the  name  of  the  inventor,  Mr.  Lips- 
combe,  of  Oxford  Street.  A  filter  of  medium 
size  would  suflBice.  Further  on,  in  Chapter  IV., 
we  will  explain  how  a  filter  that  will  answer 
all  practical  purposes,  may  be  simply  con- 
structed, for  purifying  and  storing  all  water 
required  for  general  household  purposes. 

Lamp. — Whatever  sort  of  lamps  you  may 
select,  should  be  provided  with  good  wire 
gauze,  punkah-proof  tops,  and  should  not 
exceed  medium  height,  or  they  will  be  difficult 
to  use  under  a  punkah.  The  brass  work 
round  the  burners,  should  be  shut  in  with 
wire  gauze,  so  as  to  exclude  small  insects, 
which,  attracted  by  the  light,  would,  otherwise, 
work  their  way  in  and  clog  the  wicks.  Take  a 
good  supply  of  wicks,  an  oil-can,  scissors  for 
trimming,  and  plenty  of  spare  chimnies.  One 
or  two  pretty  lace-paper  lamp-shades  would  be 

useful.      You    should   obtain    your  lamp  from 

4  *- 
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some  firm  with  an  Indian  or  Colonial  connec- 
tion, who  would  know  what  description  of  lamp 
was  most  suitable. 

HuERiCANE  Lanteens  will  befoTindmost  useful. 
Take  spare  glasses  and  plenty  of  wicks. 

Candlesticks. — For  a  dining-table,  candle- 
sticks would  have  to  be  fitted  with  large  glass 
shades  and  punkah-proof  tops.  Wall  shades 
are  much  used.  A  few  pretty  little  drawing- 
room  and  bedroom  candlesticks  would  be 
useful ;  the  latter  should  have  glass  shades. 

Cutlery  and  Plated  Waee. — You  will  require 
a  good  stock  of  strong  cutlery,  which  should 
be  kept  in  a  baize-lined  box.  Plated  dishes 
for  entrees,  with  sliding  covers,  and  hot-water 
plated  dishes  with  covers,  for  vegetables,  &c., 
should,  if  possible,  be  taken;  for  at  meal- 
times in  the  tropics,  a  punkah  is  nearly  always 
swinging  over  the  table,  consequently,  the 
contents  of  all  dishes  soon  get  cold  unless 
covered.  Your  plated  ware  generally,  must  be 
strong  and  of  good  quality,  to  stand  the  hard 
usage  it  will  receive.  Plated  dishes,  &c. 
should  either  be  kept  in  green  baize  bags,  or 
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in  a  box  with  divisions  and  lined  with  green 
baize.  Pretty  little  muffineers,  miniature 
cruets,  &c.  help  to  make  a  breakfast -table  look 
attractive,  with  the  aid  of  a  tastefully-worked 
teapot  cosy,  painted  porcelain  teapot  stand, 
carved  wood  bread  platter  and  knife,  &c. 
You  should  take  a  good  supply  of  plate  powder, 
half  a  dozen  large  chamois  leathers,  and  two 
or  three  boxes  of  "  Gard's  "  specially-prepared 
plate-cloths. 

Knife-cleaning  Machine. — One  of  "  Kent's  " 
knife-cleaning  machines  will  help  to  preserve 
your  cutlery ;  native  servants  have  a  particular 
weakness  for  knife- cleaning,  and  wear  them 
out  in  an  incredibly  short  time. 

China  and  Glass. — With  native  servants, 
breakages  are  of  e very-day  occurrence,  so  you 
would  run  great  risk  in  taking  out  costly 
breakfast  or  dinner  services.  You  should 
remember,  you  are  going  to  a  hot  country,  and 
be  careful  to  select  appropriate  colours  and 
patterns.  When  the  thermometer  registers 
over  100°,  it  positively  takes  away  what  little 
appetite    you    may    have,   to    have   your   food 
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served  on  a  ricli  rubj-red  plate,  more  fitted 
for  eating  nuts  and  oranges  off,  while  sitting 
before  a  ''  Yule  log  "  in  some  cosy  country 
parsonage.  Moderately-priced  strong  ware 
should  be  selected,  with  a  liberal  number  of 
spare  plates,  &c.  "  Hot- water "  plates  are 
going  out  of  fashion,  but  are,  nevertheless, 
very  useful  for  keeping  food  hot  under  a 
punkah.  Glass  must  not  be  too  thin,  or  it  will 
not  stand  the  hot  winds  that  blow  periodically. 
Long  soda-w^ater  tumblers,  custard  and  jelly 
glasses,  jelly  moulds,  any  glass  flower-vases 
that  may  be  in  fashion  for  decorating  a  dinner- 
table,  cut-glass  dishes  for  jellies,  smaller  ditto 
for  jams,  menu  holders,  ice-pail  with  tongs, 
crystal  water- jug,  &c.  &c.,  must  all  be  thought 
of,  as  ladies  abroad  vie  with  each  other  in  the 
appearance  of  their  breakfast  and  dinner  tables, 
and  you  have,  besides,  to  be  always  prepared 
for  friends  "  dropping  in "  unexpectedly  to 
"  chota  hazree  "  (early  breakfast)  or  ''  tiffin  '^ 
(lunch).  Your  china  and  glass  should  be 
packed,  by  a  regular  packer,  in  barrels. 

*' Yale'^  Padlocks. — A  few  of  these  padlocks, 
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of  different  sizes,  should  be  taken.  Natives 
are  adepts  at  opening  ordinary  locks,  but  the 
"  Yale "  padlock  would  defy  their  ingenuity, 
and  is  too  strong  to  be  easily  broken.  Sold  by 
Thomas  McKenzie  &  Sons,  of  16,  Holborn 
Viaduct,  London. 

Table  and  House  Linen. — In  India,  you  can 
purchase,  at  most  reasonable  prices,  table  and 
house  linen  of  native  manufacture  (generally 
made  in  the  Government  jails),  that  will  answer 
admirably  for  ordinary  use,  and  is  better  cal- 
culated to  stand  the  ordeal  of  washing  at  the 
hands  of  the  native  "  dhobie "  (washerman) 
than  linen  of  home  manufacture;  but  you 
might  take  a  few  damask  table-cloths,  napkins, 
&c.  for  ''  state  occasions."  Blankets  and  coun- 
terpanes are  necessary,  but  they  should  not  be 
too  heavy.     Scarlet  blankets  are  best. 

Cretonne  for  Furniture. — In  up-country 
stations,  the  only  furniture  procurable,  will 
often  be  of  the  roughest  make ;  a  supply  of 
pretty  cretonne  for  covering  chairs,  sofas, 
couches,  &c.  will  be  found  invaluable.  In  any 
<jase,    pretty   cretonne  will  always,  sooner  or 
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later,  come  in  useful,  be  stationed   where  you 
may. 

Lace  Cuetains. — Take  with  you  at  least  half 
a  dozen  pairs,  full  length,  with  hooks,  pole- 
rings,  &c. ;  they  will  assist  materially  to  furnish 
your  drawing-room. 

Table-covers,  Cheomos,  Wall-brackets,  &c. 
— One  or  two  bright- coloured  table-covers  help 
to  relieve  the  somewhat  '' hospital  ward'* 
appearance  of  whitewashed  walls,  which,  how- 
ever, do  not  look  so  bad,  when  hung  with  a  few 
neatly-framed  chromos  or  water-colour  paint- 
ings, while  the  corners  of  the  room  are  filled 
up  with  tastily  arranged  wall-brackets  of 
carved  wood,  hanging  baskets  of  artificial 
flowers,  &c.  All  drawing-room  table  nicknacks 
will  be  found  to  be  most  valuable  adjuncts 
in  giving  a  furnished  appearance  to  a  room. 

Sundries.  —  The  following  would  be  use- 
ful :— 

A  refrigerator. 

A  mincing-machine. 

A  coffee-mill. 

A  set  of  scales  and  weights. 
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One  or  two  tea-trays. 

A  good  clock,  with  case  for  travelling. 

Corkscrew — knife»  steel — tin-openers. 

An  "  Etna  "  lamp. 

A  few  squares  of  linoleum  (for  washstands). 

Cement  for  mending  china  and  glass. 

Keating's  Insect  Powder. 

One  or  two  pretty  washstand  wall-protectors. 

Crumb  brush  and  tray. 

Bats,  net,  and  balls  for  lawn-tennis. 

One  or  two  table  games. 

A  roll  of  stamped  leather  edging  for  brackets. 

A  few  boxes  of  brass  ornamental  nails  for 
fastening  ditto. 

A  small  chest  of  tools,  including  a  glue-pot. 

A  small  box  of  garden  seeds — flower  and 
vegetable. 

A  small  garden  syringe. 

Chess  and  backgammon  board,  &c. 

A  few  packs  of  playing-cards. 

Brass-headed  carpet  studs. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HINTS    ON    TEAVELLING   BY   LAND    AND    BY   WATER. 

Engaging  a  Passage. — Baggage. — Embarkation. — Cabin : 
Arrangement  of  Boxes,  &c. — Money  and  Valuables. — 
Saloon  Arrangements. — The  Captain  :  his  Authority 
and  Eesponsibility. — Lights  in  Cabins. — Bathing. — 
Early  Rising :  en  deshabille. — Sleeping  on  Deck. — 
Recreation. —  Leaving  things  on  Deck. —  Children. 
— Alarms  and  Accidents. — Ports  of  Call. — Parties 
going  Ashore. — Purchasing  "Curios." — Stewards  and 
Stewardesses. — Disembarking. — Travelling  by  Rail. 
— Travelling  by  Road. — Mountain  Travelling. 

A  OAEEFUL  study  of  the  art  of  travelling  with 
comfort  to  yourself  and  neighbour,  will  well 
repay  you.  If  for  no  personal  gratification  to 
be  derived,  consideration  alone  for  the  comfort 
of  our  fellow-travellers,  requires  that  we  should 
at  least  make  an  effort  to  master  the  salient 
points  of  so  comprehensive  a  subject.     It   is 
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neither  fit  nor  proper,  that  others  should  be 
inconvenienced,  or  made  to  suffer  by  reason  of 
our  ignorance  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  etiquette 
to  be  observed  when  travelling.  Where  a  num- 
ber of  people  are  congregated  together,  within 
the  most  prescribed  limits  of  space,  for  a  period 
of  time  that  often  extends  over  several  months, 
it  is  most  absolutely  essential  for  the  due 
preservation  of  harmony  and  mutual  comfort, 
that  the  principle  of  ''  give  and  take  "  should 
be  generally  accepted,  and  acted  up  to  in  its 
most  generous  interpretation;  while  each  and 
all  should  strive  to  render  those  small  courte- 
sies and  attentions,  that  go  so  far  to  make  life 
on  board  ship  not  only  endurable,  bat  even 
agreeable.  When '' differences"  arise  between 
passengers,  the  exercise  of  a  little  tact  and 
good-humour,  will,  generally,  put  matters 
right;  whereas,  ''standing  upon  one's  dignity," 
would  be  the  assumption  of  a  position  one 
might  have  to  maintain  "with  some  awkward- 
ness and  jjersonal  discomfort  for  the  remainder 
of  the  voyage. 

While    on   such   delicate   ground,  we  might 
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suggest  that  the  habit  of  '^  picking  people  to 
pieces  "  is  a  dangerous  one,  and  generally  ends 
in  the  discomfiture  of  the  aggressor ;  in  travel- 
ling, we  should  be  specially  tolerant  of  the 
shortcomings  of  our  fellow-passengers,  for 
most  assuredly  will  the  weak  points  of  our  own 
character  be,  sooner  or  later,  duly  noted,  and 
we  shall  have,  in  turn,  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
public  criticism. 

Engaging  a  Passage. — First  obtain,  and  care- 
fully read  "  The  Traveller's  Guide  to  India, 
China,  and  the  East,"  supplied,  gratuitously,, 
on  application,  by  Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  and 
Co.,  of  65  Cornhill  (vide  p.  41).  Having  ascer- 
tained from  reliable  sources  the  best  "line" 
of  steamers  or  ships  by  which  to  make  your 
proposed  voyage,  avail  yourself  of  the  service 
of  a  male  relation  or  friend — if  possible,  one 
who  has  had  some  experience  of  nautical  travel 
— to  accompany  you  to  the  Shipping  Agent's 
office,  for  the  purpose  of  making  preliminary 
inquiries  as  to  the  date  of  sailing  and  cost  of 
passage.  These  points  being  satisfactory, 
obtain  from   the    agents    a    written  order  for 
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permission  to  visit  the  ship  in  the  docks,  and 
also  a  memorandum  of  the  numbers  of  the 
berths  that  may  be  disengaged,  so  that  before 
making  final  arrangements  for  your  passage, 
you  may  go  aboard,  and,  under  the  advice  of 
afore-mentioned  experienced  friend,  may  select 
your  cabin  and  berth.  The  agents  will  probably 
show  you  an  elaborate  plan  of  the  ship,  show- 
ing arrangement  of  saloon,  cabin  accommoda- 
tion, &c.  &c.,  w^hich,  to  your  uninitiated  mind,  will 
be  about  as  easy  of  comprehension  as  would 
be  a  ground  plan  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
whereas,  by  a  personal  visit  to  the  ship,  you 
will  not  only  be  able  to  decide  at  a  glance 
where  you  would  like  to  be  placed,  but  you 
will  be  able  to  see  what  cabin  space  will  be 
available  for  your  luggage,  information  that 
will  be  of  much  use  to  you  when  you  commence 
to  pack.  Be  careful  to  measure  the  space 
between  the  bottom  of  the  lower  berth  and  the 
cabin  floor  (an  easy  way  is  to  mark  it  on  your 
umbrella,  by  sticking  in  a  pin),  as  it  is  most 
awkward  to  have  in  a  cabin  a  box  that  is  too 
deep   to   be    stowed    away    under   the    berth. 
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Always  select  an  upper  berth  to  sleep  in ;  not- 
withstanding the  awkwardness  of  climbing  in 
and  out,  the  upper  berths,  being  on  a  level  with 
the  port-holes,  are  much  cooler  than  the  lower 
ones ;  a  matter  of  no  small  consideration  in  the 
tropics.  It  is  very  convenient  to  have  a  cabin 
on  the  same  side,  and  near  to  the  bath-room ; 
in  rough  weather  especially,  it  is  most  awkward 
for  a  woman  to  have  to  traverse  the  length  of 
a  saloon  in  a  dressing-gown  when  she  goes  to 
bathe. 

If  you  cannot  obtain  efficient  aid,  or  circum- 
stances do  not  permit  of  your  jDersonally  visit- 
ing the  ship,  you  cannot  do  better  than  place 
yourself,  unrestrainedly,  in  the  hands  of  some 
first-class  and  well-known  agents,  such  as 
Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.,  or  Messrs. 
Grindlay  and  Co.;  you  will,  thereby,  save  your- 
self the  trouble,  fatigue,  disappointment  and 
expense  you  would  inevitably  incur  if,  unaided 
and  inexperienced,  you  attempted  to  penetrate 
the  mysterious  labyrinths  of  Leadenhall  Street 
and  ''the  Docks." 

Baggage. — Your  boxes  having  been  properly 
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packed,  secured  and  labelled  (Chapter  II.  pp.  32, 
33,  34),  you  should  make  arrangements  to  have 
the  same  placed  on  board  the  day  before  the 
vessel  leaves  the  docks,  reserving  nothing  but 
small  hand-packages  to  take  when  you  em- 
bark. Any  very  heavy  goods,  or  boxes  that 
you  will  not  require  to  open  during  the  voyage, 
and  which  may  exceed  in  weight  the  amount  of 
baggage  allowed  to  be  taken  free  of  charge, 
should  be  sent  to  the  agents  for  shipment  as 
cargo.  In  such  case,  you  should  make  early 
application  to  the  agents,  as  cargo  is  only  taken 
up  to  a  certain  date  before  sailing.  Before 
sending  off  your  baggage,  have  a  final  look  at 
the  labels  to  see  that  they  are  all  intact. 

Embarkation. — If  possible,  arrange  that  the 
painful  ordeal  of  taking  leave  of  your  friends 
and  relations — especiallj/  those  of  your  own  sex 
— be  got  through  on  shore,  and  select  a  cool- 
headed  male  relation  or  friend  to  accompany 
you  on  board.  We  have  had  oft  and  bitter 
experience  of  parting  from  those  dear  to  us, 
and  would  not  lightly  treat  so  solemn  a  subject ; 
but  the  result  of  our  experience  is  that  the 
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agony  of  such  leave-takings  is  often  needlessly 
protracted  by  near  relations  insisting  on  what 
they  call  "  seeing  the  last  of  you."  Picture  to 
yourself  the  confusion  on  board  one  of  our 
large  ocean-steamers  at  the  moment  some 
hundred  and  odd  passengers  are  embarking ! 
Excited  passengers  crowding  the  decks,  and 
elbowing  each  other  as  they  distractedly  pass 
and  repass  on  the  saloon  stairs,  with  no 
apparently  definite  object,  but  that  of  taking 
violent  exercise — perspiring  passengers,  ham- 
pered with  innumerable  hand-packages,  forcing 
themselves  into  wrong  cabins  and  struggling 
out  again — noise,  confusion,  scrambling  and 
excitement  on  every  side — the  ship  presenting 
the  appearance  of  a  hive  when  the  bees  are 
swarming  !  Is  this  fit  time,  place,  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  solemn  leave-taking  ?  Watch  the 
expression  of  bewilderment  on  that  young 
fellow's  face;  he  has  mislaid  a  portmanteau 
containing  his  stock  of  shirts,  and,  in  his  search 
for  the  same,  he  drags  about  the  deck  a  weep- 
ing sister,  who  hysterically  shampoos  one  of 
his  arms,  as  she  keeps  on  begging  of  him  to 
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"  write  soon,"  while,  with  his  other  arm,  he 
supports  a  half -fainting  mother,  who  stops  him, 
at  every  third  step,  for  "  one  last  kiss,"  and 
the  exaction  of  ''a  sacred  promise  '^  that 
''  happen  what  may,"  he  will  never,  never  omit 
to  wear  flannel  next  his  skin.  Would  it  not 
have  been  better,  for  all  concerned  in  this 
little  party,  if  they  had  wished  each  other  fare- 
well in  the  privacy  of  their  own  home  ?  It  is 
not  advisable  to  go  on  board,  permanently, 
before  the  time  advertised  for  the  embarkation 
of  passengers ;  you  would  probably  find  every- 
thing "  sixes  and  sevens,"  and  your  untimely 
advent,  would  be  justly  looked  upon  as  a 
nuisance  by  the  ship's  officers.  You  should 
manage  to  embark  punctually  at  the  hour 
mentioned ;  if  sharing  your  cabin  with  another 
passenger,  you  will  find  it  especially  convenient 
to  be  the  first  to  arrive,  so  as  to  have  the  cabin 
to  yourself  while  you  settle  your  boxes,  &c. 
in  their  places. 

Cabin  :  Arrangement  op  Boxes,  &c. — The  first 
feeling  that  will  probably  possess  you  on  first 
entering  your  cabin,  will  be  astonishment  and 
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dismay,  at  the  limited  dimensions  of  the  apart- 
ment you  will  have  to  occupy,  or,  worse  still, 
share  with  another,  for  some  considerable 
period  of  time.  If  you  set  to  work,  and 
arrange  your  luggage  so  as  to  make  the 
most  of  the  available  space,  and  to  have 
things  "  ready  to  hand,''  this  feeling  of  being 
*' cooped  up"  will  soon  wear  off;  and,  after 
you  have  been  a  week  or  so  at  sea,  your  cabin 
will  have  assumed  most  respectable  propor- 
tions in  your  mind's  eye.  We  will  presume 
that  you  have  acted  upon  the  suggestions  we 
offered  in  Chapter  II.  (pp.  34-37),  as  regards 
packing  boxes;  now,  on  taking  possession 
of  your  cabin,  get  the  cabin  steward  to 
unstrap  and  uncord  the  same  boxes,  and  to 
neatly  roll  up  the  cords  and  straps,  and  place 
them  for  security  in  some  out-of-the-way 
corner  of  the  cabin,  where  they  can  be  readily 
found  when  wanted.  Take  out  of  your  box 
your  toilet  requisites,  and  arrange  them  neatly 
in  their  appropriate  places,  being  careful  not  to 
encroach  upon  your  neighbour's  fair  division  of 
shelf  and  peg  accommodation.     Take  nothing 
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out  of  the  boxes  but  what  are  absolutely 
required  for  immediate  or  every-day  use,  either 
in  the  shape  of  wearing  apparel  or  knick- 
knacks  :  every  loose  article  in  a  cabin  that  is 
not  required  for  use,  becomes  an  encumbrance. 
In  arranging  the  above-mentioned  "  belong- 
ings," you  must  bear  in  mind,  that  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  will  have  to  be  crossed  at  no  very  distant 
date,  when  it  is  just  possible,  that  the  present 
even  level  of  your  cabin  floor  may  be  somewhat 
rudely  interfered  with,  and  the  safety  of  all 
breakable  articles  seriously  jeopardised ;  it  is, 
therefore,  advisable  to  place  all  bottles  and 
glasses  in  the  rack  with  which  cabins  are 
generally  fitted ;  should  there  be  no  racks, 
cork  all  bottles  securely,  and  lay  them  down  flat 
in  places  from  which  they  cannot  slide  oif  and 
smash.  Choose  a  convenient  corner  in  which 
to  hang  your  bag  for  soiled  linen ;  no  article 
liable  to  damage  from  contact  with  salt  water, 
should  be  kept  on  the  cabin  floor,  for  in  bad 
weather,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  sea-water 
to  find  its  way  into  your  cabin,  either  through  a 
port  that  may  not  have  been  properly  secured, 

5  * 
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or,  sometimes  even  by  "  shipping  a  heavy  sea/^ 
a  portion  whereof  finds  its  way  to  the  cabins 
through  the  saloon.  When  you  have  taken  out 
such  necessaries  as  you  may  require,  lock  your 
boxes,  and  stow  them  away  under  the  lower 
berth,  arranging  that  such  box  as  you  will  most 
frequently  have  to  open,  shall  be  nearest  to  hand* 
You  will  experience  much  subsequent  comfort 
by  arranging  all  these  details  while  the  ship  is 
stationary.  If  there  be  a  spare  berth  below 
the  one  in  which  you  sleep,  you  will  find  it  most 
useful  to  hold  odds-and-ends,  such  as  your 
writing-desk,  book,  tea-pot,  biscuit-box,  &c., 
at  one  end,  and  wearing  apparel,  folded  up,  at 
the  other ;  dresses  hanging  up  round  a  cabin, 
tend  to  make  it  both  dark  and  "  stuffy." 

Money  and  Valuables. — All  money  and  valu- 
ables should  be  kept  carefully  locked  up  in 
one  of  your  large  boxes  or  trunks ;  it  is  not 
fair  that  the  cabin-steward  should  be  made 
responsible  for  small  articles  of  jewellery,  &c., 
that  you  may  carelessly  leave  knocking  about 
the  cabin.  It  often  happens  that  some  small 
article,  such  as  a  ring,  or  stud,  suddenly  disap- 
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pears — every  nook  and  cranny  in  the  cabin  is 
searched  without  success — until,  when  re-pack- 
ing, prior  to  disembarking,  the  missing  article 
is,  perhaps,  found  to  have  got  mixed  up  with 
your  clothes,  or  you  discover  a  hole  or  crevice 
in  some  corner  of  the  cabin  into  which  it  may 
easily  have  rolled.  In  any  case,  it  is  better 
you  should  put  up  with  your  loss  quietly — a 
loss  resulting,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  through 
your  own  want  of  care — than  that  you  should 
run  the  risk  of  visiting  unmerited  suspicion 
upon  an  honest  man. 

Saloon  Aeeangements. — The  usual  hours  for 
meals  on  board  ship  are  as  follows  : — 

Breakfast         .         .         9  a.m. 

Luncheon         .         .         1  p.m. 

Dinner  .         .         6  p.m. 

Tea  ...         8  p.m. 

In  addition,  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee,  with 
biscuit,  or  slice  of  toast,  is  brought  to  your 
cabin  between  6  and  7  a.m. 

The  table  is  generally  supplied  with  a  liberal 
and  varied  assortment  of  good  and  wholesome 
food. 
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Ladies  who  are  fastidious  in  the  matter  of 
tea,  will  do  well  to  take  with  them  a  small 
supply  of  tea,  and  a  tea-pot,  for  their  private 
use;  the  stewards  are  always  obliging  in  the 
matter  of  hot  water,  and  a  refreshing  cup  of 
tea  may  thus  be  ensured  at  almost  any  hour  of 
the  day. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  voyage,  the 
captain  arranges  the  seats  of  the  passengers  at 
the  saloon  table.  Should  you  afterwards  wish 
to  change  your  seat,  it  is  etiquette  to  express 
such  desire  to  the  captain. 

Children's  meals  are  generally  served  at  the 
following  hours  : — 

Breakfast         .         .         8  a.m. 
Dinner  .         .         2  p.m. 

Tea  ...         7  p.m. 

Mothers  should  always,  if  possible,  be  present 
with  their  children  at  meal- times. 

"Where  there  may  be  a  number  of  children 
on  board,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  various 
kinds  of  food,  to  meet  the  peculiar  require- 
ments of  each  individual  parent  can  be  pro- 
vided,   but,    in   cases    of    sickness,    or  where 
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delicate  infants  are  concerned,  we  have  ever 
found  all  reasonable  requests  for  any  special 
diet,  meet  with  prompt  and  kindly  consider- 
ation. 

If  any  special  description  of  daily  food  be 
necessary  for  an  infant,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
mother  to  ascertain,  before  embarking,  that 
such  food  is  procurable  on  board  ;  and,  if  not, 
she  should  take  with  her  a  supply  sufficient  for 
the  voyage. 

It  is  an  invariable  rule  on  board  ship,  that  no 
children  shall  be  permitted  to  be  present  at 
table  at  meal  times  other  than  those  specially 
set  apart  for  them;  and  no  relaxation  or  evasion 
of  so  proper  and  necessary  a  regulation  should 
be  either  expected  or  allowed.  A  parent  may 
think  it  hard,  that  a  well-behaved  child  should 
not  be  allowed  to  come  to  table  for  a  few 
minutes  during  dessert,  but  a  little  reflection 
will  show  them,  how  unfair  and  impossible  it 
would  be  to  grant  such  a  favour  to  one  without 
extending  it  to  all. 

The  Captain  :    his  Authority    and  Respon- 
sibility.— The  record  of  deeds  of  self-devotion 
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and  heroism  performed  at  the  hands  of  our 
mercantile  marine  is,  indeed,  a  noble  one  ;  and, 
in  reading,  year  after  year,  sad  stories  of  ship- 
wreck and  disaster,  the  oft-recurring  words, 
**  The  captain  was  the  last  to  leave  the  ship," 
never  fail  to  awaken  in  us  feelin^s^s  of  pride  and 
admiration  for  those  who  watch  over  our  safety 
at  sea. 

We  must  all  be  fully  aware  of  the  grave 
responsibility  that  rests  upon  the  captain  of  a 
ship,  and,  bearing  this  in  mind,  we  should 
surely  do  our  best  to  support  him  in  that 
absolute  authority  which  is  vested  in  him  for 
the  common  good.  In  the  many  voyages  we 
have  made  to  various  parts  of  the  world,  we 
can  recall  to  mind  no  instance  in  which  a  ship- 
captain  has  ever  abused  such  authority ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  can  honestly  testify  to  the  kindly 
forbearance,  the  manly  unselfishness,  that  has 
generally  characterised  the  conduct  of  those, 
whose  patience  and  good-nature  are  only  too 
often  unfairly  taxed  by  the  vexatious  com- 
plaints, the  petty  jealousies,  or  the  whims  and 
crotchets    of     thoughtless     or     inconsiderate 
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passengers.  Rules  and  regulations,  based  on 
the  soundest  practical  experience,  are  laid  down 
for  the  guidance  of  those  on  board  ship.  It  is 
imperative  that  individual  comfort  or  conven- 
ience should  be  subordinated  to  such  rules  and 
regulations,  for,  did  the  captain  exempt  any 
one  of  his  passengers  from  a  due  and  proper 
observance  of  the  same,  he  would  fail  in  his 
duty,  not  only  towards  his  employers,  but  to 
the  rest  of  those  temporarily  committed  to  his 
charge.  Consideration  of  this  fact,  coupled 
with  the  reflection  that  it  is  always  a  painful 
thing  for  a  gentleman  to  be  obliged  to  refuse  a 
request  preferred  by  a  lady,  should  deter  any 
properly-minded  passenger  from  worrying  a 
captain  for  personal  favours  and  concessions, 
the  granting  of  which,  they  must  be  perfectly 
aware,  would  involve  a  breach  of  regula- 
tions. 

Lights  in  Cabins. — A  fertile  source  of  com- 
plaint, is  that  most  necessary  regulation  by 
which  all  lights  in  cabins  are  extinguished  at  a 
<jertain  hour — generally  10  or  10.30  p.m.  In 
•cases   of  sickness,  where  a  light  may  be  abso- 
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lutely  necessary,  the  same  is  always  granted  on 
the  ship  doctor's  order ;  but,  with  such  excep- 
tions, in  all  well-regulated  passenger  ships,  the 
above  rule  is  rigidly  enforced.  One's  temper  is 
certainly  apt  to  be  ruffled,  when  the  process  of 
undressing  is  sometimes  unceremoniously  inter- 
rupted by  the  sudden  extinguishing  of  the  cabin 
lamp,  especially  if  the  vessel  be  tossing  about 
at  the  time,  and  we  are  not  the  sole  occupant  of 
the  cabin  ;  but,  when  settled  down  in  our  berth,, 
we  listen  to  the  gurgling  wash  of  the  water 
against  the  outer  side  of  the  wall  of  our  tem- 
porary bedroom,  we  become  gravely  sensible  of 
the  comparative  frailty  of  the  few  inches  of 
wood  and  iron  that  alone  represent  that  same 
wall,  and  of  our  probable  fate  if  anything  should 
happen  to  deprive  us  of  its  protection.  One 
serious  reflection  leads  to  another,  and,  our 
mind  dwelling  upon  the  horrors  of  a  fire  at  sea, 
we  become  nervously  inquisitive  about  the  lamp 
in  our  neighbour's  cabin,  and  do  not  feel  re- 
assured, until  the  steady  tramp  of  the  officer  of 
the  watch,  pacing  the  deck  immediately  above 
our  head,   reminds  us   that  the  lamps  of  our 
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fellow-passengers  have,  in  like  manner  as  our 
own,  been  duly  looked  after.  Then,  as  we 
settle  our  head  down  on  our  pillow,  our  con- 
science pricks  us  for  the  selfish  murmurings  we 
indulged  in  while  floundering  about  in  the  dark^ 
and  we  inwardly  resolve  for  the  future,  to  be 
more  than  ordinarily  polite  to  that  brave  guar- 
dian of  our  safety,  whom  we  so  thoughtlessly 
and  ungratefully  maligned. 

Bathing. — The  luxury  of  a  morning  bath, 
when  the  thermometer  is  ranging  between  85° 
and  100°,  may  be  easily  imagined.  'Board-ship 
accommodation  in  the  shape  of  bath-rooms,  is 
very  much  better  than  it  used  to  be,  still,  when 
a  vessel  has  its  full  complement  of  passengers,. 
it  is  seldom  possible  that  all  are  able  to  secure 
a  bath  before  breakfast.  A  separate  bath-room,, 
generally  leading  from  the  ladies'  cabin,  is  pro- 
vided for  women.  Where  many  people  may  be 
waiting  to  take  their  bath  in  regular  turn,  no 
person  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  bath-room 
longer  than  ten  minutes.  If  you  ask  the- 
stewardess,  she  will  place  for  you  in  the  bath- 
room a  small  pan  of  fresh  water,  sufficient  just 
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to  "  sponge  "  away  the  sticky  effects  of  the  salt 
water.  If  you  have  several  children  to  bathe, 
you  will  find  it  most  convenient  to  choose  some 
hour  between  breakfast  and  luncheon,  when  the 
T^ath-room  may  be  disengaged,  and  you  will  not 
be  hurried.  Ladies  should  arrange  among  them- 
selves the  order  in  which  they  will  take  their 
baths,  and  get  the  stewardess  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  such  arrangement. 

Eaely  Rising  :  en  deshabille. — In  the  very 
€arly  morning  in  the  tropics,  people  are  glad  to 
escape  from  the  close  confinement  of  their 
cabins ;  the  ladies  generally  congregate  in  the 
saloon  and  ladies'  cabin,  while  the  gentlemen 
proceed  on  deck.  All  are  more  or  less  en 
deshabille,  and  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding 
■exists,  that  before  a  certain  hour — say  7  or 
7.30  A.M. — no  lady  shall  make  her  appearance 
on  deck,  nor  shall  any  gentleman  encumber  the 
saloon  with  his  presence  for  a  longer  time  than 
may  be  necessary  for  him  to  hurry  through 
from  cabin  to  deck.  Morning  greetings  are  not 
exchanged  between  the  sexes  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  Mrs.  A.  is  discreetly  unconscious 
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of  the  idendity  of  Mr.  B.  as  lie  hurries  past  in 
dressing-gown  and  slippers. 

Sleeping  on  Deck. — In  the  Eed  Sea,  and  other 
places  where  the  heat  is  occasionally  most  op- 
pressive, many  passengers,  with  the  captain's 
permission,  sleep  on  deck  at  night.  Occasionally, 
ladies  also  avail  themselves  of  such  permission, 
a  certain  portion  of  the  deck  being  sometimes 
temporarily  screened  off,  so  as  to  afford  them 
some  privacy.  Except  in  extreme  cases,  when 
the  heat  in  the  cabins  below  is  positively  un- 
bearable, we  would  not  advise  ladies  to  sleep 
on  deck.  Heavy  dews  often  fall  at  night,  or 
chilly  winds  suddenly  arise  that  are  most  dan- 
gerous to  delicate  women  and  children  ;  besides 
which,  the  necessity  of  "turning  out,"  and 
removing  your  bed  and  mattress  below  at  4.30 
or  5  A.M.,  when  the  daily  routine  of  work  on 
board  ship  commences,  sadly  interferes  with 
your  morning  slumber,  for,  once  thoroughly 
awakened,  you  find  it  difficult  to  settle  down 
again  to  sleep  at  such  an  hour;  whereas,  by 
remaining  in  your  cabin,  with  open  port  and 
ventilators,  you  will,  sooner  or  later,  fall  asleep^ 
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and  probably  remain  in  peaceful  oblivion  of  that, 
to  passengers,  most  trying  ordeal  known  as 
"  washing  decks." 

Re  GEE  ATI  ON. — Few  voyages  are  made  by  our 
larger  passenger  vessels,  especially  when  "out- 
ward bound,"  without  certain  of  the  passengers 
joining  together  and  getting  up  some  form  of 
entertainment  for  the  amusement  of  their  fellow- 
travellers  ;  and  such  efforts  are  invariably  both 
cheerfully  and  ably  seconded  by  the  officers  of 
the  ship.  Theatricals,  concerts,  and  an  occa- 
sional dance,  not  only  serve  to  relieve  most 
agreeably  the  tedium  of  a  long  voyage,  but,  in 
making  preparations  for  the  same,  time  is 
pleasantly  occupied,  that  might  otherwise  hang 
heavily  on  hand.  Excellent  entertainments, 
generally  in  the  ''Christy  Minstrel"  line,  are 
sometimes  given  by  the  stewards  and  crew ;  on 
which  occasions,  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
occurrence  for  the  captain  to  supplement  the 
entertainment  by  some  little  delicate  attention 
in  the  shape  of  ices,  or  iced  "  cup."  Under 
favourable  conditions  of  weather,  the  piano  is 
taken  up  on  deck,  and  enthusiastic  lovers  of 
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the  valse  a  trois  temps,  are  not  to  be  deterred 
by  such  trifles  as  being  suddenly  sent  "  all  of  a 
heap  "  to  leeward,  or  brought  from  time  to  time 
in  rude  contact  with  a  belaying-pin,  by  some 
unexpectedly  bad  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the 
vessel.  '*  Jack  "  looks  on  approvingly  from  the 
*'  fo'k'sel,"  until  the  impulse  to  ''  tread  a 
measure "  becoming  irresistible,  he  gravely 
proceeds  to  work  out  a  sort  of  complicated 
telegraphic  code  of  taps  on  the  deck  with  heel 
and  toe,  to  the  inspiring  notes  of  a  tin-whistle. 
For  the  more  sedate,  agreeable  recreation  is 
found  in  the  social  "rubber,"  or  sober  game  of 
chess ;  while  draughts,  backgammon,  dominoes, 
deck- quoits,  and  the  game  of  "  Bull,"  all  serve 
to  pass  many  a  pleasant  hour. 

A  small  library  is  maintained  on  most  vessels, 
but  it  is  as  well  to  take  with  you  a  supply  of 
books.  Inexpensively-bound  novels  are  most 
useful  to  exchange  with  fellow-passengers  when 
read  and  finished  with. 

Leaving  Things  on  Deck. — It  is  extraordinary 
how  books  sometimes  disappear  on  board  ship, 
and  we  would  especially  caution  you  against 
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leaving  any  book  you  care  about  on  deck» 
Small  articles  of  apparel,  &C.5  that  may  be 
found  on  deck,  are  supposed  to  be  banded  to 
the  chief  steward,  from  whom  you  can  obtain 
the  same  on  application ;  but  you  should  be  care- 
ful not  to  leave  things  about,  as  you  certainly 
thereby  run  great  risk  of  losing  them  altogether. 
Children. — We  have  made  more  than  one 
long  voyage  with  children  of  our  own,  and  can 
speak  feelingly  of  the  anxious  responsibilities 
that  devolve  upon  a  parent  at  such  a  time. 
The  main  trouble  with  children  on  board  ship 
consists,  not  so  much  in  looking  after  their 
welfare,  as  in  preventing  them  from  becoming 
a  nuisance  to  other  people.  We  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  that  passenger,  who,  in  his  purely 
selfish  regard  for  personal  comfort,  wages  an 
indiscriminate  war  of  angry  scowls  and  bitter 
words  against  every  child  who  may  have  the 
temerity  to  glance  in  his  direction.  We  meet 
with  such  passengers  only  too  frequently — men 
who  seem  to  expect  that  the  working  of  the 
ship  should  be  generally  suspended,  and  the 
solemn  silence  of  a  club  reading-room  main- 
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tained  wlienever  they  may  close  their  august 
eyelids  in  search  of  slumber — and  we  would 
suggest,  for  the  comfort  of  all  concerned,  that 
failing  to  charter  a  vessel  for  their  own  especial 
accommodation,  such  exacting  egotists  should, 
at  least,  elect  to  travel  by  some  line  of  steamers 
that  do  not  generally  carry  children.  On  the 
other  hand — what  old  traveller  has  not  had,  at 
one  time  or  another,  painful  experience  of  the 
power  possessed  by  an  ill-behaved  child  to 
inflict  petty  annoyances  ?  Have  we  not  had 
our  cosy,  afternoon  hand  at  whist  in  the  saloon 
interrupted  by  the  little  urchin,  who,  unable  to 
amuse  himself  with  his  companions  on  deck, 
persists  in  converting  the  back  rail  of  our  bench 
into  a  "horizontal  bar,"  on  which  to  perform 
gymnastics ;  and  do  we  not  remember  the  oft- 
reiterated  "  Don't  be  so  troublesome,  Johnnie," 
of  the  listless  mother,  who  is  too  interested  in 
her  book  to  exert  her  authority  and  remove  the 
nuisance  ?  It  is  as  most  certainly  the  duty  of 
parents  to  keep  their  children  under  proper 
control  on  board  ship,  as  it  is  incumbent  on 
the  passengers  to  look  with  lenient  eyes  upon 
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the  short-comings  of  youth,  and  to  make  due 
allowances  for  the  exuberance  of  youiag  spirits. 
Play  is  almost  as  essential  as  food  to  keep  a 
young  child  in  health,  and,  with  a  little  tact  in 
the  selection  of  fit  time  and  opportunity,  you 
may  ensure  your  child  getting  a  proper  amount 
of  daily  exercise  and  amusement,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  other  passengers.  Between 
breakfast  and  luncheon  is  the  time  for  a  romp ; 
in  the  afternoon,  a  child  should  be  kept  amused 
with  quiet  games — picture-books,  puzzles,  dolls, 
&c.  No  mother  with  any  consideration  for 
either  her  own  nerves,  or  those  of  her  fellow- 
travellers,  should  ever  allow  her  child  to  possess 
a  noisy  toy  :  trumpets,  drums,  rattles,  and  what 
are  ironically  termed  musical  toys,  are  simply 
so  many  instruments  of  torture  on  board  ship. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  allow  children,  except  of  very 
tender  age,  to  sleep  during  the  day-time ;  the 
trouble  of  keeping  them  amused  and  employed 
— and,  mind  you,  it  is  a  rare  trouble  some- 
times— will  be  in  some  measure  repaid,  by 
getting  them  off  early  to  bed,  and  by  their 
sleeping  soundly  through  the  night. 
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Before  closing  this  subject,  we  would  draw 
attention  to  one  point.  The  cabin  occupied  by 
the  captain  is  generally  on  deck,  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  that  portion  of  the  deck 
allotted  to  the  first-class  passengers.  It  fre- 
quently happens,  when  the  navigation  is  parti- 
cularly intricate  and  dangerous,  or  when  bad 
weather  is  experienced,  that  the  captain  has  to 
keep  on  deck  for  several  nights  running,  and 
such  brief  intervals  of  sleep  as  he  can  indulge  in, 
have  to  be  snatched  at  odd  hours  during  the 
clay.  Parents  should  be  considerately  watchful 
on  such  occasions,  to  see  that  their  children  do 
not  disturb  the  repose  so  hardly  earned,  and 
should  temporarily  confine  their  play  and 
chatter  to  the  end  of  the  deck  furthest  removed 
from  the  captain's  cabin. 

Alaems  and  Accidents. — At  sea,  a  general 
muster  takes  place  every  Sunday  (weather 
permitting),  of  ofiicers,  engineers,  stewards, 
crew,  and  firemen.  It  is  a  most  picturesque 
sight  to  see  the  men  drawn  up  in  line  on  deck 
— each  man  in  his  '^  Sunday  best,"  lascar 
''Jack  "    shoulder   to    shoulder    with    "  John 
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Smith,  A.B.,"  and  good-humoured  "  Johnnie,'* 
the  Chinese  carpenter,  elbowing  the  dusky 
African  stoker,  whose  real  name  and  birth-place 
are  mysteries.  As  the  captain  passes  slowly 
down  the  line,  carefully  scanning  each  face 
and  figure,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
generally  imperturbable  gravity  of  ''  the  mild 
Hindoo,"  with  the  "  knowing  "  twinkle  in  the 
small,  "  beady  "  eyes  of  "  the  heathen  Chinee,'' 
while  undergoing  the  ordeal  of  such  inspection; 
and  you  watch  with  amusement,  the  ludicrous 
contortion  of  lip  made  by  the  African  in 
his  desperate  efforts  to  suppress  a  grin  of 
satisfaction  at  his  temporary  emancipation 
from  coal-dust,  oil,  and  cinders.  Suddenly, 
the  shrill  piping  of  the  boatswain's  whistle  is 
heard,  and  the  line  is  broken,  as  every  man 
proceeds  to  the  post  assigned  to  him  in  case 
of  fire  or  alarm.  You  will  note  that  certain 
officers,  with  a  due  complement  of  "  hands  '* 
proceed  to  take  charge  of  the  ship's  boats, 
while  other  officers  and  subordinates,  have 
special  duties  assigned  to  them.  The  captain 
having  satisfied  himself  that  every  man  is  at 
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his  post,  the  parade  is  dismissed.  "  Very 
pretty  and  interesting,"  will  be  the  remark  of 
many  passengers,  who,  not  giving  a  thought 
as  to  the  real  object  of  the  parade,  still  less 
realise  the  possible  contingency  of  their  ever 
themselves  having  to  pose  as  actors  in  an 
entertainment  that  becomes  sufficiently  serious 
in  time  of  real  danger.  Any  sensible  passenger 
will  surely  recognise  the  expediency  of  profit- 
ing by  so  useful  a  parade,  not  only  to  note 
carefully  the  disposition  of  officers  and  crew  as 
regards  the  various  boats,  &c.,  but  to  ascer- 
tain, as  far  as  possible,  on  what  portion  of  the 
deck  she  would  be  expected  to  take  up  her 
position  in  time  of  danger,  so  that  hurry, 
bustle,  confusion,  and  waste  of  valuable  time, 
in  answering  questions  at  a  critical  moment, 
might  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  While 
resting  assured,  that  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
the  fact  of  your  being  a  passenger,  and,  more 
especially  a  woman,  will  ensure  every  effort 
being  made  by  captain,  officers,  and  crew,  to 
secure  your  safety,  you  should  not  forget,  that 
at  such  a  time,  a  certain  share  of  responsibility 
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will  also  rest  upon  your  shoulders — weak 
thougli  thej  may  be.  If  you  cannot  actively 
help  in  providing  for  the  general  safety,  you 
can  at  least  refrain  from  impeding  those  who 
work  for  that  object,  and  it  will  be  your  duty 
not  only  to  make  every  effort  in  your  power  tO' 
maintain  your  presence  of  mind,  but  to  obey 
promptly,  and  without  question,  the  orders 
you  may  receive  from  those  in  authority.  A 
woman  who,  in  time  of  peril,  can  control 
herself  sufficiently  to  maintain  an  outwardly 
calm  demeanour,  will  really  assist  officers  and 
crew  in  carrying  out  a  captain's  orders,  inas- 
much as  her  example  will  act  as  a  salutary 
check  upon  the  more  weak-minded  of  her 
fellow-passengers  who  may  be  in  danger  of 
giving  way  to  panic.  May  you  never  be  placed 
in  danger  that  would  so  severely  test  your 
presence  of  mind,  but  should  such  evil  state 
ever  befal  you,  believe  us  that  we  have  advised 
you  of  our  own  experience  of  disaster  at  sea,  for 
we  were  once  on  a  ship  in  collision  with  another 
vessel  at  night-time,  and  in  mid  Atlantic. 
In     some     passenger-ships,     life-belts      are 
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furnislied  to  eacli  cabin,  but  we  doubt  whether 
passengers  are  not  apt  to  regard  the  same  as 
so  much  furniture,  and  whether  they  ever  take 
the  trouble  to  fix  them  on  their  bodies,  and 
ascertain  how  they  are  fastened.  Surely  it 
would  be  a  good  rule  for  passengers  to  don 
their  life-belts  at  the  weekly  parade  above 
mentioned. 

Ports  op  Call. — -The  interest  of  a  voyage  is 
considerably  enhanced  by  the  opportunities  one 
sometimes  has  of  getting  an  occasional  glimpse 
of  the  strange  countries  and  people  passed 
en  route.  Formerly,  when  voyages  to  Australia 
and  the  East,  were  generally  made  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  passengers  had  ample 
time  to  compare  notes  regarding  the  few 
places  they  might  touch  at,  mais  nous  avons 
change  tout  cela.  Nowadays,  vid  "  the  ditch  '* 
(as  the  Suez  Canal  is  sometimes  irreverently 
termed),  the  passing  from  country  to  country 
and  from  clime  to  clime  is  as  amazingly  rapid, 
as  the  changes  of  scene  are  perplexingly 
sudden.  To-day  we  are  in  the  land  of  Don 
Quixote,     to-morrow,     a     chapter    from    the 
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"Arabian  Mghts,"  is  unfolded  before  us; 
"wMle  mules  and  mosques,  mantillas  and 
minarets,  all  get  jumbled  together  in  our 
mind  in  kaleidoscopic  confusion. 

The  length  of  stay  made  by  a  steamer  at 
a  port  of  call  is  often  limited  to  a  few  hours, 
but  by  a  careful  pre-arrangement  of  plans, 
and  being  dressed  ready  to  land  the  moment 
the  anchor  is  dropped,  you  will  generally  find 
time  to  visit  the  chief  places  of  interest.  We 
have  often  heard  ladies  express  regret  at 
having  lingered  over  trumpery  trinkets,  &c., 
and  wasted,  in  a  wretched  bazaar,  time  that 
might  have  been  more  agreeably  and  profitably 
employed  in  visiting  places  of  possibly,  world- 
wide interest.  The  half-hour  that  might  have 
sufficed  to  scan  the  beauties  of  some  famous 
mosque  or  shrine,  is  perhaps  frittered  away  in 
bargaining  for  some  tawdry  ornament  that 
could  be  purchased  in  London  for  half  the 
money,  and  an  opportunity  that  many  would 
*'  give  their  eyes  "  to  obtain,  is,  thus,  heed- 
lessly thrown  away. 

Have    all    letters    ready   for   postage    before 
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arrival  at  any  port  of  call,  so  that  your 
time  may  be  free  after  the  anchor  is  dropped. 
The  chief  steward  will  always  post  your  letters 
with  the  ship's  mails. 

Before  disembarking,  ascertain  the  exact 
hour  at  which  the  vessel  will  weigh  anchor, 
and  carefully  compare  your  watch  with  the 
ship's  clock.  Gain  what  information  you  can 
from  one  of  the  ofl&cers  of  the  ship  regarding 
the  correct  boat-hire,  to  and  fro,  between  the 
ship  and  the  shore — also  the  proper  hire  for 
carriages  on  shore,  either  by  time  or  distance. 
You  will  find  much  useful  information  on  these 
points  in  the  little  book,  "  The  Traveller's 
Gruide  to  India,  China,  and  the  East,"  previously 
referred  to  in  this  chapter  under  the  heading 
*'  Engaging  a  Passage."  Obtain  from  the 
purser  or  chief  steward  a  supply  of  small 
change  in  coin  that  may  be  locally  current, 
and  do  not  take  with  you  more  money  than 
may  be  necessary.  Lock  up  all  small  articles 
of  value  in  your  cabin,  and  get  your  steward  to 
carefully  secure  the  cabin  port  before  you 
leave   the    ship;    lots    of   native   boats    crowd 
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round  a  sliip  wlien  at  anchor,  and  an  open  porfc 
with  an  article  of  value  within  arm's  reach 
would  probably  prove  too  great  a  temptation 
for  many  a  native  to  resist. 

The  ship  will  probably  "  coal  "  during  your 
absence,  so  you  will  be  wise  to  cover  up,  or 
put  away  anything  likely  to  be  damaged  by 
coal-dust,  besides  carefully  closing  your  venti- 
lators and  cabin  door. 

Parties  going  Ashore. — No  lady  should  ever 
attempt  to  land  at  any  port  of  call  without 
the  protection  of  a  male  escort.  When  a  lady 
may  be  unmarried,  or  travelling  without  her 
husband,  she  should  arrange  to  form  one  of  a 
party  that  may  be  going  ashore.  Some  little^ 
tact  and  experience  is  required  in  making  up 
a  party  that  should,  if  possible,  comprise 
people  of  congenial  tastes  ;  and  pre-arrange- 
ment  of  plans  is  also  advisable,  as  it  is 
awkward  on  landing  to  find  one  lady  "  bent  '* 
on  shopping  while  another  wants  to  go  sight- 
seeing. The  party  should  never  be  too  large, 
should  always  include  one  or  more  gentlemen, 
and  young  ladies  should  be  properly  chaperoned. 
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"  Mrs.  Grundy "  is  duly  represented  in  all- 
tropical  countries,  and,  on  board  ship  espe- 
cially, a  woman  cannot  be  too  careful  of  what 
she  says  or  does,  as  her  smallest  words  and 
actions  are  liable  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
comment  and  tittle-tattle.  The  pleasure  of 
your  trip  ashore  is  likely  to  be  much  enhanced 
if  you  resist  the  temptation  offered  by  the 
opportunity  to  don  new  boots,  bonnets,  dress,. 
&c.  If  in  the  day-time — and  a  lady  would 
scarcely  land  at  night — you  will  want  all  the- 
protection  that  can  be  afforded  by  a  stout  sun- 
hat  and  umbrella ;  and  if,  in  addition,  you  are 
so  wise  as  to  content  yourself  with  ''  easy " 
boots,  and  a  dress  that  ''nothing  can  hurt," 
you  will  be  amply  rewarded  in  feeling  yourself 
proof  against  the  heat,  dirt,  and  dust  that  are 
inseparable  from  "sight-seeing"  in  the  East. 
You  should  never  run  your  time  ashore  too 
close,  but  always  allow  yourself  ample  time 
to  re-embark  before  the  anchor  is  weighed. 

Purchasing  "  Cdeios." — Be  careful  how  you 
spend  your  money  in  purchasing  so-called 
"  curios."     Smooth-tongued  Greeks  with  fault- 
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less  profiles  will  press  upon  you  ''  Maltese  lace  " 
that  is  innocent  of  local  manufacture — ''  lumps  of 
delight"  (a  sweetmeat)  that  will  prove  quite  the 
reverse  when  tasted  ;  dignified  Arab  patriarchs, 
in  long  flowing  robes,  will  consent  to  part  with 
ostrich  feathers  (skilfully  pieced  together  to 
appear  as  one)  at  prices  which,  in  local  coinage, 
may  appear  small,  but  which  would  appal  you 
were  a  London  shop-keeper  to  ask  in  shillings ; 
sleek-haired  Cingalese  will  dazzle  your  eyes 
with  wonderful  imitations  of  ruby  and  sapphire 
rings,  studs  and  brooches,  that  would  be  dear 
at  five  shillings  each.  Should  you  really  wish 
to  make  any  purchases — and,  believe  us,  there 
are  few  things  offered,  that  you  could  not  buy 
cheaper  in  London — do  so  under  the  advice  of 
the  captain,  or  some  passenger  who  has  had 
•experience,  or  you  will  most  certainly  be  over- 
charged, and  probably  swindled  into  the  bargain. 
When  paying  away  money,  be  careful  to  count 
and  examine  any  change  you  may  receive. 

Stewards  and  Stewardesses.  —  Charles 
Dickens,  when  he  immortalised  in  "  Mark  Tap- 
ley"  certain  happy  traits  of  character,  might 
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well  have  chosen  as  his  prototype  the  typical 
ship-steward,  for  where  will  you  find  a  class  of 
men  whose  equanimity  of  temper  is  more  con- 
tinuously or  severely  put  to  the  test.  It  would 
require  no  great  stretch  of  imagination  to- 
picture  as  the  occupants  of  one  cabin  in  a 
crowded  steamer: — a  gouty  veteran  ofl&cer,, 
accustomed  to  command,  ''  and,  by  Gad,  Sir, 
to  be  obeyed  !  ";  a  dyspeptic  ex-Civil  Servant,, 
jealously  tenacious  of  his  magisterial  privileges 
of  talking  down,  and  summarily  convicting  his 
fellow-creatures ;  and  a  nervously-excitable, 
ever-anxiously- enquiring  ologist,  return- 
ing home  with  a  collection  of  "  specimens,'* 
the  more  fragile  of  which,  he  persists  in  having 
with  him  in  the  cabin.  We  can  easily  under- 
stand that  any  unfortunate  steward  who  would 
have  "  to  do  for  "  that  cabin,  would  well  earn 
any  "  tips "  he  might  receive  at  the  end 
of  the  voyage.  We  have,  almost  invariably, 
found  stewards  attentive  and  obliging;  and, 
considering  the  really  hard  work  they  have  on 
board  during  "  the  passenger  season,"  it  has 
always  been   a   matter  of  wonder  to  us  how 
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tliey  managed  to  give  such  general  satisfac- 
tion in  the  performance  of  their  multifarious 
duties. 

A  stewardess  is  supposed  to  attend  to  the 
general  comfort  of  the  ladies  and  children  on 
board,  especially  of  such  as  may  be  temporarily 
incapacitated  by  illness,  but  as  each  lady  has 
an  equal  claim  on  her  time  and  attention,  it  is 
easy  to  understand,  that  on  a  crowded  vessel,  a 
stewardess  could  devote  but  a  few  minutes  in 
the  course  of  a  day  to  any  individual  passenger, 
and  it  is  needless  to  remark  that  cases  of  real 
illness  would  have  a  prior  claim  to  such  little 
extra  time  as  might  be  at  her  disposal.  There 
are  some  people  who  are  so  inconsiderate  as  to 
imaofine,  that  the  services  of  a  stewardess 
should  be  rendered  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  the  gratuity  given  by  the  passenger,  and 
we  once  even  heard  a  passenger  coolly  remark, 
that  she  had  not  brought  an  ayah  with  her  to 
look  after  her  child  on  board,  as  it  was  "  much 
cheaper  "  to  give  the  stewardess  a  sovereign  or 
two  to  take  charge  of  the  child.  This  lady  had 
apparently    no    idea    that   her   action   in   the 
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matter  was  in  any  way  selfish,  or  inconsiderate 
towards  the  other  lady  passengers.  It  should 
be  plainly  understood,  that  a  stewardess  is  not 
allowed  by  the  shipping  company  in  whose 
employ  she  may  be,  to  devote  herself  exclusively 
to  any  one  lady  or  child,  nor  is  she  supposed, 
except  in  cases  of  illness,  to  give  more  time  to 
one  lady  than  to  another,  whatever  may  be 
the  inducement  offered.  It  is  the  custom,  and 
a  very  proper  one,  to  give  the  stewardess  a 
small  present  in  money  at  the  end  of  a  voyage, 
whether  she  may  have  rendered  you  any  special 
service  or  not.  The  amount  of  such  gratuity 
is  discretionary,  but  if  you  had  any  doubt  on 
the  subject,  you  could  consult  any  experienced 
lady  passenger  you  might  think  able  to  advise 
you.  In  the  matter  of  such  generally  well 
earned  ''  tips,"  our  private  opinion  is,  that  if 
you  err  at  all  in  the  amount  thereof,  it  is  as 
well  to  make  a  mistake  on  the  liberal  side. 

DiSEx\i  BARKING. — Have  all  your  cabin  baggage 
packed  and  corded,  your  accounts  paid  up  and 
settled,  and  be  yourself  ready  to  land  by  the 
time  the  anchor  is  "  let  go."     There  is  always 
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a  lot  of  hubbub  and  excitement  at  such  a  time, 
the  deck  and    saloon   are  soon  crowded  with 
strangers,  and  anything  left   about  is  almost 
sure  to  be  lost  or  mislaid.    If  you  are  expecting 
friends  to  meet  you,  give  them  ample  time  to 
get  on  board,  as  delay  occasionally  occurs  in 
signalling  a  vessel,  or  she  may  arrive  an  hour 
or  two  sooner  than  expected.     Should  you  be 
left  to  your  own  resources,  obtain  all  necessary 
information  from  the  captain  (but  not  at  the 
last  moment  when  he  is  busy)  relative  to  land- 
ing charges,  hotels,  &c.,  and  land  in  company 
with    some   fellow-passengers    who    may  have 
experience  of  the  place,  or  be  at  least  willing 
to  escort  you  ashore.     You  should  not  attempt 
to  land  by  yourself,  boatmen  and  others  are 
apt  to  be  extortionate  in  their  demands,  and 
are  sometimes  even  grossly  insulting  in  their 
behaviour  towards  an  unprotected  woman.     If 
possible,  take  the  whole  of  your  cabin  baggage 
with  you  on  shore  at  one  trip,  so  as  not  to  have 
to    return   to   the    ship ;  your  heavy  baggage 
should  be  landed  and  cleared  by  your  agents. 
Keep  a  sharp  eye  on  all  your  boxes  and  small 
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parcels  after  you  land,  and  until  you  get  them 
safely  lodged  in  a  hotel — thieves  are  not  only 
particularly  fond  of  congregating  about  landilig- 
places,  but  they  are  occasionally  disguised  as 
boatmen.  You  will  have  to  be  particularly 
careful  about  keeping  your  boxes  locked,  and 
not  leaving  about  small  articles  of  any  value 
in  your  room  at  a  hotel. 

Teavelling  bt  Eail. — Travelling  by  rail  in 
tropical  countries  is  associated  with  more  or 
less  discomfort  in  the  shape  of  dust  and  heat 
during  the  day,  and  dust  and  cold  by  night, 
and  considering  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
experience,  to  spend  from  twenty  to  thirty 
hours,  at  a  stretch,  in  a  railway  carriage,  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  some  consideration  to 
travel  as  comfortably  as  possible.  "Wire-gauze 
bhnds  for  excluding  the  dust,  and  various  con- 
trivances for  adding  to  the  ventilation  of  and 
cooling  railway  carriages,  are  used  on  the 
different  railways,  and,  indeed,  every  effort  is 
generally  made  by  the  various  companies  to 
add  to  the  comfort  of  passengers,  notwith- 
standing all  which,  however,  a  long  journey  by 
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rail,  especially  during  the  hot  season,  is  a  most 
trying  ordeal  for  women  and  children. 

Eailway  carriages  for  long  journeys,  are 
generally  constructed  with  a  door  at  each 
end,  and  are  divided  into  two  compartments, 
with  a  small  lavatory.  &c.  in  the  centre,  which 
can  be  approached  from  either  compartment  by 
a  sliding  door.  Each  compartment  has  a  seat 
running  lengthwise  on  either  side,  and  the 
backs  of  the  seats  lifting  up,  and.  forming  extra 
beds,  there  is,  thus,  sleeping  accommodation  for 
four  people.  Arrangements  are  made  for  sup- 
plying travellers  with  meals  and  refreshments 
at  certain  stations  duly  notified  in  the  Railway 
guide-books,  but  if  you  were  travelling  with 
children,  you  would  find  a  well-furnished  tiffin 
basket  a  great  convenience. 

Tiffin  bashets  of  many  varieties  of  pat- 
tern, made  of  stout  wicker  for  travelling^ 
filled  with  bottles  covered  with  wicker,  plates, 
cutlery,  ^'c,  and  made  of  sizes  to  fit  under  a 
railway -carriage  seat,  a^re  kept  in  stock  by 
Messrs.  W.  T.  and  J,  F.  Gibson^  manufacturers^ 
of  20  Aldermanbury^  London^  E,C.    In  selecting 
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a  tiffin  basket^  for  use  when  travelling  as  above, 
preference  should  be  given  to  one  not  too  crowded 
with  elaborate  fittings,  but  with  empty  compart- 
ments^ into  which  might  be  pached  a  couple  of 
loaves  of  bread^  a  roast  fowl,  a  tin  or  two  of  Swiss 
m,ilk^  and  other  substantial  articles  of  food.  The 
arrangements  for  fastening  a  tiffin  basket  should 
be  strong^  simple^  and  efficient.  The  plates  should 
he  of  enamelled  iron.  The  prices  range  from  about 
£1  to  ^06. 

When  travelling  by  day,  ample  protection 
will  be  required  for  the  head,  and  children 
should  not  be  allowed  to  lean  out  of  the 
windows  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  carriage. 
Warm  wraps,  railway  rugs,  &c.,  will  be  required 
at  night,  and  the  warm  hoods  we  have  alluded 
to  in  Chapter  11. ,  p.  27,  will  be  found  very 
useful  for  children.  Great  care  will  have  to 
be  exercised  in  keeping  children  out  of  draughts 
when  travelling  rapidly,  and  all  windows  in 
their  immediate  vicinity  should  be  shut,  espe- 
cially at  night.  Drinking-water  kept  in  a  flat- 
bottomed  earthern  goglet,  in  a  corner  under 
the  seat  of  the  carriage,  will  be  found  cool  and 
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refreshing;  filtered  water  can  be  obtained  at 
most  railway  stations,  wbere  the  goglet  could  be 
replenished.  A  bottle  of  lemonade  wrapped  in 
a  wet  cloth,  and  placed  under  the  seat  in  a 
windy  corner,  will  cool  in  a  very  short  time. 
A  white  umbrella  should  always  be  kept  handy 
in  case  you  might  wish  to  alight  at  any  of  the 
stations  en  route.  Old  travellers  generally  find 
a  corner  in  the  tiffin-basket  for  a  small  metal 
teapot,  and  make  their  own  tea :  boiling  water 
can  generally  be  obtained  at  the  stations,  and 
with  a  tin  of  condensed  milk,  a  box  of  biscuitSj, 
and  some  potted  meat,  a  light  and  refreshing 
meal  can  be  easily  obtained  at  night,  without 
having  to  alight  from  the  carriage — a  great 
convenience,  when,  in  dressing-gown  and 
slippers,  you  have  comfortably  settled  down 
for  the  night.  In  selecting  tinned  provisions 
for  a  journey,  always  give  preference  to  half  or 
quarter  sized  tins.  It  is  a  great  convenience 
to  have  a  tin  of  anything  that  just  suffices  for 
a  meal,  which  concluded,  the  empty  tin  can  be 
thrown  away.  Tinned  provisions  not  only 
rapidly  deteriorate    in    the  tropics  after  they 
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tire  once  opened,  but  when  travelling,  tliey  get 
full  of  dust  and  dirt,  and  the  contents  tumble 
about.  A  tin  of  sardines,  for  instance,  is  easily 
packed  when  intact,  but  once  it  has  been 
opened,  it  is  about  as  awkward  a  thing  as  you 
could  have  in  a  tiffin  basket,  and  the  chances 
are  the  fishy  oil  spills  over  and  contaminates 
everything  else.  Bread  should  be  kept  in  a  tin 
box,  or  it  beconies  stale  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours.  Sandwiches,  meat,  poultry,  &c.,  should 
be  wrapped  in  a  green  plantain  leaf,  which  will 
keep  them  fresh.  A  wet  cloth  fastened  round 
jour  tin  of  butter,  will  keep  out  dust,  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  prevent  its  liquefying.  A 
native  servant  will  always  be  found  most  use- 
ful when  travelling  with  children,  will  help  to 
amuse  them  by  day,  and  attend  to  their  little 
wants  by  night.  If  possible,  you  should 
arrange  to  have  your  female  servant  present 
with  you  in  the  same  carriage,  as,  if  travelling 
in  another  compartment,  servants  can  seldom, 
if  ever,  be  got  at  when  most  wanted.  When 
travelling  with  a  small  baby,  it  will  be  found 
most  convenient  to  have  a  small,  flat,  covered 
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basket  to  fit  under  the  seat,  and  to  contain  all 
baby's  requirements  in  the  shape  of  food, 
clothing,  and  toilet  appurtenances.  A  feeding- 
bottle  should  have  a  tightly- fit  ting  thick, 
quilted  cover,  that  will  keep  the  food  warm  for 
several  hours.  Nothing  that  you  require  to 
keep  warm  should  be  placed  under  the  seat  of 
a  railway  carriage,  where  there  is  always  a 
strong  draught — ergo,  if  you  wish  to  keep  your 
feet  warm,  raise  them  well  above  the  floor  of 
the  carriage.  If  obtainable,  ice,  well  packed 
in  a  coarse  blanket  with  plenty  of  saw-dust, 
will  be  found  a  great  boon.  Never  travel 
without  a  railway  guide. 

Travelling  by  Road. — In  most  tropical 
countries  much  has  been  done,  and  continues 
to  be  done,  in  the  way  of  opening  up  communi- 
cation by  road  and  rail,  but  in  countries  of 
such  vast  extent,  immense  tracts  necessarily 
remain  innocent  of  any  roads  at  all,  while  in 
many  parts,  they  are  at  best  represented  by 
ruts  cut  in  the  virgin  soil  by  the  wheels  of 
native  carts,  as  they  struggle  along  from  village 
to  village,   roads    that    are    dusty   pitfalls    in 
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summer,  and  axle-breaking  sloughs  in  winter. 
Painful  and  varied  has  been  our  experience  of 
travelling  over  such  apologies  for  roads,  in 
every  variety  of  vehicle,  from  the  bathing- 
machine  shaped,  pair-horsed  transit,  in  which 
at  risk  of  life,  limb,  and  carriage  springs,  we 
have  been  bumped  along  at  eight  miles  an 
hour,  to  the  country  bullock  cart,  that,  with 
creaking  wheels  and  groaning  timbers,  labori- 
ously ploughs  its  way  through  a  perfect  sea 
of  suffocating  dust. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  describe  in 
detail,  the  various  wondrously  constructed  two 
and  four-wheeled  vehicles  that  do  duty  for 
travelling- carriages  in  these  far  countries  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  not  without  a  shudder  that  we 
recal  to  mind  some  of  the  crazy  frameworks, 
in  which,  often  for  weeks  at  a  time,  under  a 
burning  sun,  or  in  pitiless  rain,  we  have  had 
to  risk  the  lives  of  wife  and  children.  A  few 
general  remarks,  however,  upon  such  modes  of 
travelling  may  be  of  use. 

When  engaging  a  conveyance  to  travel 
post,  with   either  horses,  mules,    or   bullocks, 
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it  is  well   to  give  attention  to  the  following 
points  : — 

I.  That  the  roof  of  the  conveyance  affords 
proper  protection  from  sun  or  rain ; 

II.  That  the  tires  of  the  wheels  are  well 
secured,  and  the  linch-pins  in  their 
places  ; 

III.  That  the  springs  (should  there  be  any) 
are  in  good  order ; 

IV.  That  the  door  and  windows  open  and 
close  properly. 

jSTever  get  into  a  carriage  without  having  it 
swept,  washed,  and  thoroughly  cleaned  out; 
the  door  and  windows  should  be  opened,  and 
the  carriage  left  out  in  the  open  for  several 
hours  until  it  is  well  aired,  sweet  and  whole- 
some. Should  you  be  travelling  in  the  hot 
weather,  and  the  roof  of  the  carriage  not  be 
thick  enough  to  afford  sufficient  protection  from 
the  sun,  have  it  covered  with  straw  bands,  or 
loose  straw  or  grass,  spread  some  six  inches 
thick,  and  kept  in  position  by  a  large  bamboo- 
mat  or  a  tarpaulin,  thrown  over  all,  and  fastened 
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-down  securely  at  the  sides  and  corners  ;  or,  in 
rainy  weather,  prevent  the  possibility  of  leakage, 
by  throwing  a  tarpaulin  or  waterproof -sheet 
over  the  roof  of  the  carriage,  and  securely 
fastenino^  the  same  with  stout  strino^. 

The  wheels  should  be  greased  before  starting, 
and  a  supply  of  rope  and  stout  string  should 
be  taken  in  case  of  accidents. 

If  your  conveyance  have  springs,  and  the 
road  to  be  travelled  over  be  a  bad  one,  the 
springs  should  be  strengthened,  by  laths  of 
wood  or  bamboo,  firmly  spliced  along  their 
entire  length  with  strong  cord.  Should  you 
have  to  travel  in  a  cart  or  waggon  without 
springs,  a  fairly  good  substitute  may  be  made 
by  laying  moderately  thick  branches  of  trees  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cart,  on  these  again,  smaller 
branches  and  twigs  laid  cross-wise,  then  a  lot 
of  straw,  and,  on  top  of  all,  your  mattress. 

The  interior  of  most  ordinary  travelling 
vehicles  is  divided  into  two  parts  :  a  well  at  the 
bottom  of  the  carriage  containing  your  light 
luggage  being  covered  over  with  planks,  forms 
a  flat  boarded  surface  some  six  or  seven  feet 
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long  by  four  and  a  half  feet  broad,  on  which  is 
placed  your  mattress,  and  you  travel  in  a 
recumbent  position.  In  arranging  luggage 
in  a  four-wheeled  conveyance,  care  must  be 
taken  to  divide  the  weight  equally  fore  and  af t^ 
so  that  neither  set  of  springs  may  be  unfairly 
taxed ;  but  in  a  two-wheeled  cart,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  weight  should  be  in  front  of  the 
axle  so  that  it  may  not  have  a  tendency  to 
''  tip  up." 

In  fitting  up  the  interior  of  a  travelling 
conveyance,  it  is  a  great  object  to  have  all 
likely  requisites  placed  ready  to  hand.  Your 
tiffin-basket,  well  furnished  with  food,  should 
be  placed  across  the  head  of  the  cart,  and  just 
under  the  mattress,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
bolster  beneath  your  pillow ;  thus,  by  lifting 
up  the  head  of  the  mattress,  you  can  obtain 
easy  access  to  the  eatables,  without  having  to 
stop  and  unpack  the  cart.  Bottles  with  cold 
tea,  soda-water,  &c.,  should  be  suspended 
within  reach,  in  leather  or  canvas  pockets  at 
the  sides  of  the  carriage  :  care  must  be  taken 
that  they  cannot  knock  together  by  the  jolting 
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of  tlie  cart,  or  you  miglit  have  a  series  of 
troublesome  accidents.  A  liurricane  lantern,, 
with  properly-trimmed  wick  and  supply  of  oil, 
should  be  securely  wedged  in  one  of  the 
corners  at  the  foot  of  the  mattress,  so  as 
to  give  you  light  during  the  night.  (iVi> 
description  of  lantern  answers  so  well  for 
this  sort  of  travelling  as  the  ^'  hurricane  lan- 
tern " ;  the  oil  does  not  spill  with  the  jolting  of 
the  cart,  the  flams  is  ivell  guarded  against  the 
strongest  current  of  air^  the  glass  is  thick  and 
strong,  and  you  can  increase  or  diminisli  at 
will  the  amount  of  light  by  simply  turning  a 
small  screw,  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  lan- 
tern, so  that  you  have  no  trouble  in  removing 
the  glass  shade.)  Mosquito-curtains  should 
be  fastened  to  the  lining  of  the  carriage-roof,, 
so  that  they  may  be  rolled  up  by  day,  and  kept 
out  of  the  way,  but  let  down  at  night  to  shield 
you  from  the  attacks  of  mosquitoes.  Warm 
wraps  should  be  ready  to  hand,  rolled  up  in 
one  corner,  in  case  the  night  should  turn  chilly, 
and  your  blanket  not  be  sufficient.  An  umbrella 
should  always  find  a  place  along  one  side  of  the 
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mattress,  ready  to  put  up  at  any  moment  you 
might  want  to  get  out  of  the  cart. 

Be  particularly  careful  not  to  overload  your 
cart,  and  remember,  that  it  is  no  fair  criterion  to 
judge  by  what  cattle  can  draw  along  at  starting, 
on,  possibly,  a  well-made,  hard,  level  road. 
When  posting  by  horse  or  bullock  coach,  the 
best  cattle  are,  almost  invariably,  kept  at  the 
post-houses  nearest  to  the  large  towns  and 
stations,  and  the  further  you  get  into  the 
•country,  the  worse  does  the  condition  of  your 
•cattle  become,  until  they  positively  sometimes 
dwindle  down  into  mere  ^^rats,"  when,  if  able 
to  drag  you  along  at  all,  they  can  only  do  so 
^'  at  a  snail's  pace."  You  must  not  trust  to 
native  servants  to  load  a  cart  properly ;  their 
idea  is  to  pile  on  as  much  luggage  as  the  cart 
will  hold,  and  then  to  seat  themselves  on  the 
top  and  trust  to  Providence.  If  travelling  in 
the  hot  weather,  you  should  arrange,  if  possible, 
to  travel  by  night,  and  to  rest  during  the  day- 
time at  the  rest-houses  (called  "  Traveller's 
bungalows  "  in  India)  that  are,  in  some  shape 
or  another,   generally  to   be  found   at  certain 
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fixed  intervals  of  distance  along  the  grand 
trunk-roads  and  more  ordinary  travelling 
routes. 

Before  starting  on  your  journey,  you  should 
obtain  from  the  Civil  Authorities  a  paper 
showing  the  various  stages,  villages,  and  rest- 
houses,  and  the  distances  between  each  :  after 
carefull}^  timing  the  first  stage  or  two,  you 
would  be  able  to  form  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
the  time  that  would  be  necessary  to  get  from 
any  one  particular  rest-house  to  another,  and 
could  make  your  arrangements  accordingly. 
You  should  also  ascertain  at  what  villages 
en  route  good  drinking-water  may  be  obtained,, 
for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  your  supply  : 
you  would  run  great  danger  of  cholera,  dysen- 
tery, fever,  &c.,  if  you  allowed  your  servants 
to  fill  water-vessels  at  any  chance  road-side 
pool  or  running  stream,  as  they  most  certainl}^ 
would  not  hesitate  to  do  unless  carefully 
watched.  You  would  find  one  of  Atkins'  Patent 
Pocket  Filters  of  the  greatest  use  on  such  a 
journey,  and  no  traveller  should  be  without  one. 

You  would  have  to  make  careful  inquiries 
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as  to  what  supplies  might  be  obtainable  at  the 
various  towns  and  villages  through  which  you 
might  have  to  pass.  Your  supply  of  bread, 
biscuits,  tea,  sugar,  tinned  meats  and  soups, 
condensed  milk,  tinned  butter  and  potatoes 
would  have  to  be  carefully  calculated,  notwith- 
standing you  might  rely  on  getting  fowls,  eggs, 
rice,  and  a  few  simple  vegetables  and  fruits 
en  route. 

If  your  party  and  impedimenta  be  in  excess 
of  what  could  be  taken  in  one  conveyance,  you 
should  occupy  the  leading  carriage  on  the  road, 
so  as  to  escape  the  dust,  keeping,  however,  a 
sharp  eye  on  the  second  carriage,  so  that  it 
might  not  lag  behind  ;  or,  if  you  have  only 
servants  and  luggage  in  the  second  carriage,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  send  them  on  an  hour  or  so 
ahead,  so  that  they  may  have  bath,  food,  and 
everything  ready  prepared  for  you,  on  your 
arrival  at  the  next  rest-house.  If  not  travelling 
at  above  a  walking-pace,  as,  indeed,  will  often 
be  the  case  with  bullocks,  you  will  find  it  most 
refreshing  to  get  out  in  the  bright  cool  morning 
and  have  a  good  walk  before  the  sun  gets  hot. 
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You  should  never  start  off  on  a  stage  and  leave 
your  servants  to  follow  you  :  they  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  lagging  behind  and  gossiping 
at  the  different  villages  they  pass  through,  and 
they  only  too  often  yield  to  the  seductions  of 
the  village  grog-shop.  You  will  have  to  be 
particularly  on  your  guard  in  this  respect,  for 
a  servant  who  wishes  to  indulge  in  a  drinking- 
bout,  will  employ  every  artifice  he  knows  of  to 
get  you  started  off  in  advance  of  him.  Once 
out  of  your  sight,  you  will  not  probably  see 
him  again  until,  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  he 
turns  up  with  your  missing  baggage  and  some 
cock-and-bull  story  of  the  driver  having  run 
away,  &c.  &c.,  or,  if  suffering  very  much  from 
the  effects  of  his  drinking-bout,  he  will  cower 
before  you,  with  head  and  body  muffled  up  in 
a  blanket,  and  try  and  excite  your  sympathy 
with  some  pitiful  tale  of  fever  and  ague. 
For  the  above  reasons,  you  should  be  careful 
when  travelling,  how  you  send  off  a  servant 
with  money  to  buy  necessaries,  &c.,  unless 
you  know  him  to  be  a  man  you  may  depend 
upon. 
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MeiTij  of  our  remarks  under  the  heading 
"  Travelling  by  Eail  "  Avill,  evidently,  be  equally 
applicable  to  those  who  journey  by  road,  espe- 
cially such  as  refer  to  the  necessity  of  protecting 
children  from  the  sun  by  day,  and  sudden  chills 
at  night.  You  will  require  a  few  books  to  help 
pass  the  time,  but  should  be  careful  to  select 
only  such  as  are  printed  in  a  large  bold  type, 
as  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  eye  to  follow 
a  small  close  type,  in  a  jolting  cart.  Take  with 
you,  in  a  bag,  some  small  silver  and  plenty  of 
coppers ;  you  will  be  pestered  at  every  stage 
for  "  buksheesh,"  and  it  is  as  well  to  give 
occasionally  a  small  coin  to  a  deserving  Jehu, 
jpour  encourager  les  autres.  Let  your  servants 
have  charge  of  a  small  metal  wash-hand  basin 
containing,  loosely  packed,  your  towel,  sponge- 
bag,  soap-box,  brush,  comb,  &c.,  so  that,  at  any 
time,  you  may,  without  having  to  get  out  of 
your  carriage,  be  able  to  get  a  refreshing  bath. 
In  driving  up  to  a  rest-house,  you  often  find 
one  of  the  roonis  occupied  by  other  travellers, 
and  it  is  very  convenient,  to  have,  handy, 
the   means    of    "  tidying   up "  a  bit,    ere   you 
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venture    to     meet     the    gaze     of    inquisitive 
strangers. 

You  should  always  arrange  to  have  a  good 
cup  of  hot  tea  or  coffee  with  biscuit  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  as  travelling  all  night  is, 
even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
most  exhausting  to  the  system.  Children  espe- 
cially, should  be  provided  with  warm  milk  and 
a  substantial  "  snack  "  at  day-break,  or  as  soon 
as  they  wake  up. 

Mountain  Travelling. — In  travelling  from 
the  plains  to  the  hills,  you  must  be  careful  to 
have  with  you,  ready  at  hand,  the  extra  wraps 
that  you  will  certainly  require  as  you  ascend  to 
more  elevated  regions.  Have  ready  childrens' 
warm  woollen  dresses,  jackets,  &c.  to  slip  on  at 
a  moment's  notice,  as  the  changes  of  temperature 
are  sometimes  both  sudden  and  severe.  There 
are  many  forms  of  conveyance,  such  as  hand- 
chairs,  palanquins,  &c.,  used  for  ascending  and 
descending  mountain-roads,  but,  if  travelling 
by  an  ordinary  cart,  you  should  obtain  a  good 
"  purchase  "  with  your  feet,  and  sit  with  your 
back  to   the    driver   during   the    ascent   of   a 
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mountain,  and  vice  versa  going  down  hill. 
Ascending  from  tlie  heated  plains,  thirsty  tra- 
vellers are  often  unable  to  resist  taking  frequent 
and  copious  draughts  of  cold  water  at  the 
deliciously  cool-looking  mountain-streams  they 
pass  on  their  way:  this  is  a  most  dangerous 
practice  if  unduly  indulged  in,  and  children 
especially,  should  be  carefully  restrained.  You 
must  be  prepared  with  a  bottle  of  quinine  in 
case  your  native  servants  get  fever,  as  they 
probably  will  sooner  or  later.  You  must  not 
imagine  because  the  atmosphere  around  you 
may  happen  to  be  cool  and  refreshing,  that 
you  can  dispense  with  your  ordinary  pith  topee 
during  the  day-time — you  have  still  to  guard 
against  the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  although 
the  thermometer  may  register  only  70°,  or  even 
less. 
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CHAPTEE   IV. 

General  Eemarks  on  Diet — Bread — Meat — Poultry 
— Eggs — Fish —  G-ame  —  Farinaceous  Foods  — Fruit 
— Vegetables — Tinned  Provisions — "  Englisli  Sup- 
plies "—  Jams,  Jellies,  and  Condiments — Water — 
How  to  make  a  Filter — Ice  Machines — Milk — 
Alcoholic  Drinks — Tea  and  Coffee  —  Cocoa  and 
Chocolate — Lemonade — Aerated  Waters,  Syrups,  &c. 


Hints  on  Domestic  Economy  —  Native  Cooks  —  The 
Cook-room,  or  Kitchen  — "  Bazaar  "  Supplies  — 
Store-room  —  Meat-safe — Cookery-book — Houses  in 
the  Tropics  —  The  Verandah  —  Dining-room  ■ —  Sit- 
ting-room—  Bed-room  —  Dressing-room — Bath-room 
— Servants  —  Servants'  Quarters,  or  "Go-downs" 
— The  Stables — Dogs — Poultry -yard — The  Garden — 
Orchids. 

GrENERAL    REMARKS   ON    DlET. 

In  the  tropics,  the  question  of  diet  is  one  of 
paramount  importance.  Not  only  the  nature 
of  the  food,  but  the  quantity  partaken  thereof 
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ouglit  to  be  carefully  considered,  for,  while  in 
temperate  climates,  any  injudicious  indulgence 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  is  only  attended 
with  temporary  indisposition,  a  like  course  in 
a  hot  climate,  would  be  followed  by  a  train  of 
disasters,  often  of  the  gravest  description,  and 
which  sometimes  result  in  permanent  injury 
to  the  health.  In  making  these  general  obser- 
vations, however,  we  are  fully  aware  that  the 
instances  in  which  women  eat  too  freely  are 
but  rare ;  the  diflBculty,  indeed,  in  most  cases, 
is  to  induce  a  woman  to  take  a  sufficient 
amount  of  solid  nourishment.  Unfortunately, 
the  amount  of  plain,  wholesome  food  necessary 
to  keep  a  woman  in  health,  is  only  too  fre- 
quently rejected  in  favour  of  various  tasty 
kickshaws,  calculated  to  cheat  the  honest 
appetite,  and  to  substitute  an  abnormal  craving 
for  highly-seasoned  and  harmful  ''  snacks  "  of 
food.  Such  an  unwholesome  system  of  dietary, 
often  owes  its  origin  to  some,  comparatively, 
involuntary  cause,  and  the  practice  of  '^  tempt- 
ing the  appetite  "  once  having  been  indulged 
in,  it  frequently  develops,  by  insidious  degrees, 
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into  a  confirmed  habit.  Often,  on  first 
arriving  in  a  country,  a  woman  loses  her 
appetite  from  temporary  indisposition :  such 
loss  of  appetite  is,  frequently,  only  Nature's 
surest  indication  that  the  stomach  requires 
rest,  and  a  timely  submission  to  such  infallible 
guidance,  combined  with  some  simple  corrective 
treatment,  would  soon  restore  the  organs  of 
digestion  to  their  normal  condition ;  but, 
instead  of  this,  well  meaning  and  anxious 
friends  try  to  force  the  appetite  of  the  patient, 
by  placing  various  appetising  dishes  before  her 
at  odd  hours.  The  habit  of  taking  meals  at 
irregular  hours  is  thus  set  up,  and  a  perma- 
nently disordered  digestion  is  the  result.  As 
far  as  possible,  simplicity  in  diet  should  be 
studied.  The  food  taken  should  be  plain,  well 
cooked,  and  not  highly  seasoned  ;  while  fancy 
dishes  should  be  but  sparingly  indulged  in. 
The  hours  of  meals  should  be  so  arranged,  that 
no  undue  lapse  of  time  may  occur  between  any 
two  meals.  The  lighter  descriptions  of  food, 
such  as  fish,  poultry,  and  vegetables,  should 
form   the  staple   articles   of  diet.      All   food, 
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especially  fish  and  vegetables,  must  be  care- 
fully examined  as  to  its  freshness  before  being 
cooked,  as  it  is  a  common  practice  with  native 
servants  to  purchase  cheaply,  stale,  or  even 
tainted  food,  and  disguise  the  same  in  cooking 
by  the  use  of  condiments. 

Turning  from  the  discussion  of  food,  we 
come  to  the  equally  important  question  of 
what  may  be  best  to  drink  in  hot  countries. 
The  question  which  exercises  the  minds  of 
most  people  is,  as  to  whether  alcohol  in  any 
of  its  various  forms  is,  or  is  not,  beneficial  to 
the  health  of  the  consumer.  Before  proceed- 
ing further,  we  may  mention  that  alcohol 
exists  in  greater  or  less  proportions  in  all 
wines,  spirits,  and  beer.  All  authorities  are 
now  pretty  well  agreed,  that  the  less  those  who 
may  be  called  upon  to  visit  the  tropics  take  in 
the  shape  of  alcohol,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
them.  ''  Apart  from  the  fact,  that  alcohol,  in 
any  considerable  quantity,  is  prejudicial  to  even 
the  healthy  body,  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
we  have  to  resort  to  its  use  during  many  critical 
periods  of  disease,  and  the  benefit  derived  from 
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its  administration  on  these  occasions,  will 
depend,  in  no  small  degree,  upon  tlie  amount 
we  are  accustomed  to  take  when  in  a  state  of 
health."  We  have  pointed  out,  how  irregular 
habits  in  the  matter  of  taking  solid  food  may- 
owe  their  origin  to  some  passing  indisposition; 
in  the  same  way,  the  taking  of  a  few  sips  of 
sherry,  a  glass  of  stout,  or  a  modicum  of  weak 
brandy  and  water  when  "  a  sinking  sensation  " 
is  experienced,  by  insidious  degrees,  grows  into 
a  confirmed  habit ;  and,  although  the  bare 
idea  of  undue  indulgence  in  this  respect  would 
be  most  repugnant  to  the  mind  of  a  refined 
woman,  her  health  is,  nevertheless,  often  sacri- 
ficed to  the  pernicious  habit  of  taking  stimu- 
lants at  odd  hours,  with  the  idea  that  she  is, 
thereby,  "  keeping  up  her  strength."  Fortu- 
nate, indeed,  will  it  be  for  her,  if,  once  having 
yielded  to  these  mistaken  notions,  she  has  the 
strength  of  mind  to  give  up  the  practice  they 
have  developed.  Having  in  view  the  serious 
injury  which  so  often  results  to  the  health  of 
women  in  tropical  countries  from  even  the 
moderate  use  of  stimulants,  an  injury  that  is, 
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doubtless,  seriously  enhanced  by  the  necessarily 
sedentary  nature  of  the  life  the  climate  imposes 
upon  them,  we  would  place  our  opinion  on 
record,  that,  except  in  cases  of  sickness,  and 
under  medical  advice,  a  woman  should  ab- 
stain from  the  use  of  alcohol  in  any  of  its 
forms. 

Judicious  care  in  the  matter  of  eating  and 
drinking,  is  so  inseparable  from  the  main- 
tenance of  good  health,  that  we  have  considered 
it  necessary  to  comment  somewhat  strongly, 
and  to  dwell  at  some  length,  upon  this  im- 
portant subject. 

Bee  AD. — Native  bakers  in  large  towns,  often 
supply  bread  of  excellent  quality  ;  the  bread, 
however,  in  up-country  stations,  is  sometimes 
very  inferior,  and,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
made  with  fermented  toddy,  or  other  substi- 
tutes for  yeast,  it  turns  sour  in  a  very  short 
time.  When  required  for  a  journey  of  any 
length,  bread  should  be  cut  in  thick  slices,  and 
baked  in  a  slow  oven  so  as  to  form  rusks. 
You  will  find  home-made  bread  a  great  luxury. 
Good  brown  bread  is  particularly  wholesome  in 
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a,  country  where  sedentary  habits  are  imposed 
by  the  climate. 

Meat. — In  hot  countries,  meat  is  generally 
of  indifferent  quality,  and  small  in  size.  In 
■consequence  of  having  to  be  cooked  soon  after 
being  killed,  it  is  frequently  tough;  this 
however,  may  be  rectified,  by  letting  it  hang 
for  a  day  or  two  in  a  meat  preserving  box  that 
is  specially  recommended  and  described,  in 
that  most  useful  cookery-book  for  tropical 
countries,  ''  Culinary  Jottings  for  Madras," 
by  ''  Wyvern,"  published  by  Messrs.  Higgin- 
botham;  Madras.  Mutton  is  generally  pre- 
ferable to  beef,  as  being  easier  of  digestion. 
Pork  should  not  be  eaten,  unless  home  fed. 

Poultry. — This  is  generally  cheap  and 
plentiful,  and  is  a  most  wholesome  article  of 
diet,  being  both  light  and  nutritious.  If 
settled,  you  should  have  your  own  poultry- 
yard,  as  "  bazaar "  poultry  cannot  compare, 
either  in  flavour  or  quality,  with  that  which 
is  reared  at  home :  this  is  especially  the  case 
with  ducks,  which  natives  allow  "to  cater" 
for  themselves  in  the  town  gutters.     Guinea- 
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fowl  and  pigeons  thrive  well,  and  form  a  most 
welcome  addition  to  tlie  table. 

Eggs. — The  markets  are  generally  well 
supplied  with  eggs,  that  great  '"'  stand  by  '*' 
when  the  extreme  heat  indisposes  you  for 
more  solid  food.  You  must  make  special 
arrangements  if  you  wish  to  obtain  new-laid 
eggs,  and  fresh  eggs  even  are  often  difl&cult 
to  procure.  The  common  native  method  of 
testing  eggs,  is  to  immerse  them  in  a  pot  of 
water ^  when  the  fresh  Qgg  sinks  to  the  bottom, 
while  the  stale  one  is,  more  or  less,  buoyant. 
An  excellent  stand  for  holding  a  supply  of 
eggs,  and  keeping  them  in  a  fresh  state,  is  an 
American  patent  known  as  the  ''  Ovifer."  It 
is  sold  by  Messrs.  McKenzie  &  Sons  of 
Holborn  Viaduct,  and  would  be  most  useful 
in  the  tropics.  Buttering  the  outside  of  a 
new-laid  egg  preserves  it  fresh  for  a  long 
time. 

Fish. — Fish  is  very  wholesome  when 
perfectly  fresh,  most  injurious  if  at  all  stale. 
It  must  be  carefully  inspected  before  being 
cooked,  as  natives  have  a  habit  of  concealing 
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its  staleness,  by  a  variety  of  ways  in  which 
they  prepare  it  for  table.  Good  oysters 
are  sometimes  procurable,  but,  as  a  rule^ 
all  shell-fish  should  be  avoided. 

Game. — Game  and  wild- fowl  are  most  plenti- 
ful in  some  parts,  but,  in  the  tropics,  there  is 
danger  in  eating  game  after  it  has  become 
"  high." 

Farinaceous  Foods. — Rice,  sago,  tapioca 
and  all  farinaceous  foods  form  the  staple 
articles  of  native  diet  in  hot  countries,  and 
Europeans  generally  would  be  healthier,  if 
they  allowed  such  light  and  nutritious  food 
to  occupy  a  more  prominent  position  in  their 
scale  of  dietary.  Rice,  like  the  bread-fruit, 
forms  a  good  substitute  for  bread;  but  rice 
boiled  in  water  and  eaten  cold,  is  most  indi-- 
gestible.  Rice  eaten  as  a  vegetable,  with  meat, 
is  most  wholesome. 

Fruit. — Various  and  delicious  fruits  are 
met  with  in  the  tropics,  but  they  must  be 
partaken  of  in  moderation,  and  that  good  old 
adage — ''  Fruit  is  gold  in  the  morning,  silver 
at  noon,  but  lead  at  night  "  must  be  held  as 
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having  special  significance  in  these  countries. 
You  should  never  eat  fruits  or  berries  that 
are  not  generally  well  known :  the  most 
tempting-looking  are  often  poisonous.  Unripe, 
or  over-ripe  fruit  is  most  unwholesome,  and, 
by  eating  it,  you  would  run  great  risk  of 
getting  cholera.  Should  an  epidemic  of  cholera 
prevail,  fruit  of  all  descriptions  should  be  care- 
fully avoided. 

Vegetables. — Vegetables  are  a  most  whole- 
some and  desirable  article  of  diet  if  properly 
and  carefully  cooked,  but,  imperfectly  cooked, 
they  are  a  common  source  of  diarrhoea. 
European  vegetables  are  often  difiicult  to 
procure,  but  there  are  many  excellent  native 
substitutes,  such  as  the  sweet-potato,  yam, 
bread-fruit,  &c.  Vegetables  should  be  cut  or 
dug  daily,  as  wanted,  for  they  soon  dry  in  a  hot 
climate. 

Tinned  Provisions. — Tinned  provisions  are, 
undoubtedly,  a  great  boon  not  only  to  travellers, 
but  to  those  residing  in  out-of-the-way  places, 
where  the  resources  of  the  market  or  "  bazaar  " 
are    often    extremely  limited;    but    we   would 
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remark  generally,  botli  on  the  score  of  health 
and  economy,  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  use 
tinned  provisions,  when  fresh  can  be  procured. 
Tinned  vegetables,  &c.  that  require  to  be 
cooked,  should  be  turned  out  of  the  tin  into  a 
basin  several  hours  before  cooking,  when  they 
will  lose  that  unpleasant  flavour  of  the  tin  they 
sometimes  acquire  after  being  long  preserved. 
Tins  often  appear  outwardly  fresh  and  new,, 
long  after  the  contents  have  become  unfit  for 
consumption  ;  in  laying  in  a  supply,  therefore^ 
one  or  more  test  tins  should  be  opened.  A  tin 
that  appears  in  the  least  degree  bulged,  should 
be  regarded  with  suspicion.  A  good  test — if 
the  tin  be  not  too  thick — is  to  forcibly  press  in 
the  bulged  side  with  the  thumb,  when,  if  the 
tin,  having  given  to  such  pressure,  rebounds, 
it  is  a  sign  that  it  is  not  air-tight;  and  it 
should  be  at  once  rejected,  as  the  contents,  if 
not  already  bad,  would  soon  become  so.  The 
directions  outside  a  tin  should  be  carefully 
read,  as  the  end  or  side  that  is  to  be  opened 
is,  generally,  specially  indicated.  Tinned  meats, 
and,  especially,  tinned  fish,  do  not  keep  long  in 
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the  tropics  after  they  are  once  opened ;  tins  of 
moderate  size  should,  therefore,  be  selected. 
Tinned  vegetable  soups  are  most  useful  to  add 
to  meat  stoch,  in  places  where  fresh  vegetables 
are  scarce.  You  will  generally  have  great 
diflS.culty  in  the  tropics  in  getting  really  fresh 
Anglo-Swiss  milk ;  the  extreme  heat  soon 
causes  it  to  turn  in  colour,  and,  more  or  less, 
solidify.  When  perfectly  fresh,  it  should  be  of 
a  delicate  creamy  tint,  and  of  a  consistency  to 
just  pour  from  a  spoon,  but,  in  native  shops, 
up  country,  you  will  be  offered  Anglo- Swiss 
milk  that  has  possibly  been  in  stock  for  many 
years,  and  which,  on  being  opened,  will  be  of 
the  colour  and  consistency  of  soft  soap.  If 
you  use  much  tinned  milk,  you  should  make 
arrangements  for  obtaining  supplies  every 
three  months  or  so  from  home,  or  through 
some  reliable  European  shop-keeper.  Tinned 
butter  is  most  useful  in  places  where  fresh 
cannot  be  obtained.  The  flavour  will  be  much 
improved,  by  taking  out  of  the  tin  butter  as 
may  be  required  for  the  day's  supply,  washing 
it   in   cold    water,    then    in   milk,    and    finally 
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beating  it  into  a  pat.  Tinned  butter  will  be 
found  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  in  cooking  :  we 
have  generally  used  it  in  preference  to  tbe  clari- 
fied butter  "  ghee  "  that  all  natives  are  so  partial 
to.  Tinned  provisions  should  be  kept  in  a 
cool  store-room,  and  the  tins  should  be  turned 
from  time  to  time.  In  conclusion,  we  would 
remark,  that  tinned  provisions  generally,  are 
too  rich  to  be  wholesome  if  eaten  alone,  but 
they  form  tasty  and  valuable  adjuncts  to  plain 
and  simple  fare,  and  should  be  indulged  in 
subject  to  such  restrictive  use,  if  health  is  to 
be  considered. 

''  English  Supplies."' — Hams,  Bologna  sau- 
sages, brawn,  &c.  &c.,  are  expensive  luxuries, 
of  which  the  less  you  partake,  the  better  will 
be  your  health  in  the  tropics. 

Jams,  Jellies  and  Condiments.  —  Delicious 
jams  and  jellies  can  be  made  of  native  fruits, 
such  as  the  guava,  mangoe,  pineapple,  hill- 
gooseberry,  roselle,  quince,  &;c.,  much  cheaper 
and  fresher,  than  any  that  can  be  bought ; 
while,  as  for  hot  pickles,  chutnies,  curry 
powders,  &c.,  to  take  a  supply  with  you,  would, 
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indeed,  as  regards  many  tropical  countries,  be 
"  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle."  Native  cooks 
require  restraining  in  their  use  of  sauces,  &c.; 
some  of  them  would  think  nothing  of  putting 
the  third  of  a  bottle  of  Worcestershire  sauce 
into  a  stew,  for  instance.  The  too  free  use  of 
condiments,  is  most  harmful  to  the  digestive 
organs,  but,  unfortunately,  this  fact  is  too  often 
disregarded  in  the  tropics,  it  being  frequently 
urged  in  extenuation,  that  pungent  sauces  are 
necessary  in  hot  countries  to  aid  digestion,  and 
the  fact  of  natives  partaking  of  chillies,  &c. 
with  their  daily  food,  is  put  forward  in  support 
of  this  mistaken  theory.  As  a  fact,  a  native's 
dietary  is  a  most  simple  one,  and  there  is  no 
comparison  between  the  small  saucerful  of  hot 
pepper-water,  with  which  he  will  season  his 
meal  of  plain  boiled  rice — eaten,  probably,  after 
a  hard  day's  work — and  the  highly  spiced, 
greasy  mess  of  meat,  ghee,  &c.  with  which  a 
European  will  try  to  tempt  an  impaired  appe- 
tite. 

"Water. — We    now    come  to  the  important 
question  of  water.     All  water  used  for  drink- 
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ing  purposes,  must,  if  possible,  be  boiled  and 
filtered ;  and  you  must  take  care  that  it  has 
not  been  obtained  from  anyplace  where  it  m,ay 
have  been  contaminated  with  decaying  animal 
or  vegetable  matter.  Native  servants  are 
most  careless,  not  only  as  to  the  source  whence 
they  obtain  water,  but  as  to  the  cleanliness  of 
the  vessels  in  which  they  store  it.  Your 
personal  attention  must  be  given  to  both  these 
points,  as  bad  water  is  a  common  cause  of  dysen- 
tery, cholera  and  other  often  fatal  disorders. 
JSTatives  generally  entertain  the  most  peculiar 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  drinking-water,  often 
preferring  for  their  own  use,  on  account  of 
some  mystic  virtues  it  is  supposed  to  possess, 
water  that  is  thick  and  muddy,  and  even  some- 
times positively  offensive  in  smell,  while  they 
will  reject  clear  spring  water,  on  the  grounds 
that  were  they  to  drink  it,  it  would  give  them 
fever.  Without  interfering  with  their  pre- 
judices in  any  way  as  regards  their  own 
drinking-water,  you  must,  at  the  same  time, 
be  careful  not  to  be  personally  influenced  by 
advice,    which    is    often    but    the    upshot   of 
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ignorance  and  superstition.  In  Australia, 
water  is  kept  deliciously  cool  in  canvas  buckets, 
hung  up,  and  exposed  to  the  sun.  Water 
carried  in  canvas  bottles  keeps  cool. 

How  TO  MAKE  A  FiLTEE.  —  Take  four  stout 
bamboos,  about  three  inches  in  diameter  and  six 
feet  in  length,  and  cut  twelve  wooden  crossbars, 
two  feet  long  by  one  inch  square.     Cut  square 
holes  in  the  four  bamboos,  into  which  the  cross 
bars  may  tightly  fit,  and  form  a  square  ladder, 
with  three  rungs  on  each  side,  one  rung  in  the 
centre,  one  a  foot  from  the  bottom,  and  one  a 
foot  from  the  top.      Here  you  have  a  fairly 
firm,    four-sided    stand,    which  may   be    made 
more  secure,  by  splicing  with  coir  rope.     Take 
three  earthen   water-pots    (chatties)   of    sizes 
that  will  rest,  one  under  another,  in  the  wooden 
squares  formed  as  above :  bore  small  holes  just 
large  enough   to    allow  water  to   drip  out,  in 
the  bottoms  of  the  top  and  centre   pots,  and 
half,  fill  these  two  pots  with  alternate  layers  of 
coarse  clear  sand  and  charcoal.     The  drinking- 
water  having  previously  been  boiled  and  allowed 
to  cool,  is  poured  into  the  top  receptacle,  filters 
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slowly  through  into  number  two,  and  thence 
into  the  pot  at  the  bottom,  whence,  pure  and 
cool,  it  can  be  taken  for  use.  To  prevent  dust 
or  dirt  getting  into  the  pots,  they  should  have 
saucer-shaped,  perforated  covers.  Such  a  filter 
should  be  kept  in  a  corner  of  an  outer  verandah, 
where  it  will  be  freely  exposed  to  the  wind  and 
sun;  when  water  kept  in  porous,  earthen 
vessels,  is  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  process  of 
evaporation  causes  it  to  become  deliciously 
cool.  In  a  filter  of  this  description,  the  char- 
coal and  sand  should  be  renewed  once  a  week, 
or  at  least  twice  a  month.  If  you  do  not  take 
care,  your  native  servants,  to  save  themselves 
trouble,  will  pour  the  unfiltered  water  into  the 
bottom  receptacle,  utterly  ignoring  the  two 
filtering  vessels  placed  above. 

Ice-Machines. — A  good  ice-machine  is  a 
great  luxury  when  it  works  easily  and  properly. 
Unfortunately,  many  are,  in  themselves,  so 
cumbersome,  costly,  and  complicated,  and 
require  such  a  number  of  accessories  (which 
are  always  running  short), |that  they  do  not 
repay    the    trouble    and    expense    of    carrying 

9  * 
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about.  "We  have  tasted  many  partially-frozen, 
sickly-liued  compounds,  the  result  of  much 
anxious,  amateur  labour,  but  have  been  gene- 
rally thwarted  in  our  friendly  efforts  to  deter- 
mine the  particular  flavour  of  any  of  the  same^ 
by  the  brine  or  train-oil  which  always  seems 
to  work  its  way  into  amateur-made  ices.  As 
this  was  always  explained  to  us  as  owing  to 
some  unpreventable  leakage,  or  the  result  of 
the  continual  lubrication  necessary  to  keep  the 
works  of  the  machine  in  order,  we  gradually 
began  to  lose  faith  in  ice-machines — at  least, 
from  an  amateur  point  of  view.  In  many  large 
stations,  ice  is  manufactured,  or  foreign  ice 
is  stored,  which  can  be  purchased  for  a  few 
pence  per  pound. 

MiLK.^ — Good  milk  is  generally  difficult  to 
obtain,  and  you  should  endeavour  to  keep  one 
or  more  cows  of  your  own,  and  have  them 
milked  in  your  presence,  especially  if  you  have 
children  to  provide  for.  All  milk  purchased, 
should  be  carefully  tested  with  a  lactometer, 
as  natives  adulterate  milk  with  the  most  un- 
blushing effrontery.     To  prevent  milk  turning 
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sour,  natives  are  in  the  habit  of  boiling  it,  and 
owing  to  the  careless  way  in  which  this  is  done, 
it  is  generally  rendered    smoky  and  nndrink- 
able.     By  adding  fifteen  grains  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda  to  a  quart  of  milk,  you   may  delay  its 
turning  sour  for  some  time.     The   natives   of 
many  tropical    countries    are    in  the  habit  of 
curdling  the  milk,  by  adding   some  acid  sub- 
stance.     Carefully  prepared,  and  partaken  of 
in  limited  quantities,    milk    so    prepared  is  a 
most  refreshing  and  nutritious   article  of  diet 
for  Europeans.     In  this  form,  it  is  sometimes 
known   as    "  tyre."     If   you    keep    cows,    you 
should   certainly  make  your  own  butter  :  the 
addition    of    a   little    buffalo    milk    (which    is 
yery    rich    and    creamy)    to    cow's    milk,    will 
greatly  assist  you  in  turning  out  good,  solid 
butter.      When    cows    are   difficult  to  obtain, 
goats  might  be  kept,  but  goat's  milk  is  gene- 
rally too  rich  to  be  taken  in  large  quantities, 
and  many  people  object  to  its  peculiar  flavour. 
For  a  small  extra  charge,  you  can   generally 
arrange  with  a  milkman,  to  bring  the  cows  up 
to  the  house,  and  have  them  milked  before  you. 
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This  is  tlie  only  way  to  ensure   getting  pure 
milk. 

Alcoholic  Drinks. — -Good  claret,  taken  with 
water,  is  the  least  injurious ;  next  to  this  light 
wines,  especially  the  Australian  light  wines, 
are  the  best  ;  then  there  is  beer,  and,  lastly, 
spirits.  Of  all  the  forms  of  alcohol  which  can 
he  tahen  in  a  hot  climate,  spirits  are  the  most 
injurious. 

Tea  and  Coffee. — Tea  and  coffee  are  both 
wholesome,  but  the  former,  when  taken  very 
hot,  in  large  quantities,  or  too  strong,  seriously 
impairs  the  digestion  ;  while  too  much  coffee 
tends  to  heat  the  blood. 

CoGOA  AND  Chocolate. — Cocoa  is  a  most 
suitable  beverage  for  the  tropics,  but  it  should 
be  of  the  best  quality,  such  as  "YanHouten's '' 
cocoa,  &c.  Chocolate  is  too  rich  for  ordinary 
use. 

Lemonade.  —  Lemonade  made  with  fresh 
lemons  or  limes,  is  deliciously  refreshing,  and 
much  more  wholesome,  than  the  ordinary 
medicated  stuff  sold  in  bottles. 

Aekated    Watehs,    Syrups,  &c.  —  Harmless 
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and  refreshing  beverages  may  be  made  by 
mixing  fruit  syrups  with  various  aerated 
waters,  but  the  practise  of  constantly  drinking 
in  the  hot  weather,  large  quantities  of  soda- 
water,  tonic- water,  gingerade,  &c.,  at  all  hours 
of  the  day,  is  a  common  cause  of  dyspepsia 
and  other  disorders.  Mineral  waters  should 
only  be  indulged  in  under  medical  advice. 
Cold  tea  and  lime-juice,  or  vermouth  and 
water,  will  be  found  most  refreshing.  Toast 
and  water,  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  best 
drinks  we  know  of  to  quench  thirst.  Many 
people,  on  first  entering  the  tropics,  drink 
large  quantities  of  the  milk  of  the  green 
cocoa-nut.  A  small  quantity  in  the  early 
morning  is  refreshing,  and  harmless,  but  it 
should  be  partaken  of  most  sparingly,  as  it  is 
apt  to  produce  diarrhoea.  In  cases  of  extreme 
thirst,  it  is  a  cardinal  point  to  remember,  that 
the  more  slowly  the  fluid  passes  down  the  throaty 
the  greater  will  he  the  relief  experienced. 
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Hints  on  Domestic  Economy. 

N'ative  Cooks. — Natives  of  tropical  countries,- 
seem  to  have  a  natural  aptitude  for  cooking, 
and,  in  travelling  east  or  west,  should  you 
occasionally  have  the  temerity  to  trace  any 
particularly  appetising  dish  to  its  source,  the 
chances  are,  you  would  find  you  had  been 
indebted  to  the  culinary  skill  of  some  scantily 
robed  "  Eamaswamy,"  "  Pompey  "  or  ''Ali 
Sing."  Much  has  been  written  in  favour  of 
and  against  native  cooks ;  our  own  experience 
is,  that  with  proper  and  careful  supervision, 
and  a  little  training  in  the  higher  branches  of 
his  art,  a  native  cook  is  often  capable  of  turn- 
ing out  a  dinner,  that  would  do  no  discredit 
to  a  Parisian  chef-de-cuisine,  while  his  ordinary 
unaided  efforts  will,  so  far  at  least  as  "  results  " 
are  concerned,  bear  favourable  comparison 
with  the  daily  meals  prepared  by  an  average 
English  cook.  To  those  who  do  not  care  to 
look  beyond  results — and  there  are  many  who 
are  either  too  inexperienced,  or  too  lazily  in- 
different, so  long  as   things  appear  to  be  all 
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right — tlie  ordinary  native  cook  would  probably 
give  ample  satisfaction,  but,  when  our  health 
is  at  stake,  it  behoves  us  to  pay  some  regard 
to  the  modus  operandi  in  the  preparation  of  our 
daily  food,  and  it  is  when  prjdng  into  and  about 
our  cook-room,  that  ''Ramaswamy's"  weak 
points — a  general  disregard  for  cleanliness,  and 
an  extravagant  use  of  grease  and  condiments 
— force  themselves  most  unpleasantly  upon 
our  attention. 

The  Cook-room,  or  Kitchen. — It  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say,  that,  if  not  carefully  looked 
after,  a  native  cook  will  not  only  make  the 
cook-room  his  sleeping  apartment,  but  he  will 
not  hesitate  to  convert  the  chopping-board  into 
a  dressing-table;  while  your  table-cloth  and 
his  waist-cloth  would  occasionally  do  extra 
duty,  the  one  for  wiping  plates,  and  the  other 
as  a  sheet.  Native  cooks  do  not  understand 
complicated  cooking-stoves,  cooking  utensils, 
&c.,  and,  unless  you  can  devote  time  to 
personally  educate  your  cook's  taste  in  such 
matters,  and  patiently  overcome  the  obstinate 
persistence  with  which  he  will  cling  to  his  own 
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primitive  fashions,  you  will  be  wise  not  to  inter- 
fere with  him,  more  than  may  be  absolutely 
necessary,  in  the  fitting  up  and  furnishing  of 
his  cook-room.       There    are     certain    things,, 
however,  that  you  must  insist  upon,  namely  : 
I.  That  the  cook-room  shall  not  be  used  for 
other  than  its  legitimate    purposes,  and 
that  other  servants,  children,   &c.,  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  congregate  therein. 
II.  That    the     cook-room    and  its   contents- 
shall  be  kept  thoroughly  sweet  and  clean. 
III.  That  filtered  water  shall,  in  all  cases,  be 

used  for  cooking  purposes. 
lY.  That   any  copper  cooking-pots  that  may 
be  used,  shall  be  periodically  "  callayed,"* 
or  tinned  inside. 
Y.  That    the     kitchen    cloths    and    towels 
shall    be    sweet    and    clean,    and    used 
for    no    dirty  work,    such    as    cleaning 
lamps,  &c.    (You  should  arrange  to  issue 
fresh  cloths  daily,  being  careful  to  receive 
back  the  soiled  ones.) 
YI.  That    your  cook  shall   be,   at  least  out- 
wardly,  cleanly  in  dress  and  habits. 
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"Bazaar"  Supplies. — Your  cook  should  attend 
daily  at  market  or  "bazaar  "  to  purchase  sup- 
plies. He  should  be  at  market  at  daybreak, 
so  as  to  obtain  a  choice  selection  of  articles  : 
he  will,  probably,  make  this  an  excuse  to 
ask  you  for  the  marketing  money  over-night.. 
If  you  give  a  cook  money  over-night,  he 
probably  spends  half  of  it  in  drink,  and 
"  squares  "  accounts  in  the  morning  by  buying 
cheaply,  tainted  meat  or  fish,  and  stale  vege^ 
tables,  which  he  smuggles  into  the  cook-room,, 
so  as  to  escape  your  observation.  If  you  are- 
not  up  yourself  suflSciently  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, you  should  leave  the  money  on  your 
dressing-room  table,  or  somewhere  handy,  and 
let  your  ayah  hand  it  to  the  cook  when  he- 
starts  for  market.  You  should  settle  your 
cook's  bazaar  accounts  daily,  and  should  never 
allow  him  to  keep  a  running  account.  Obtain, 
from  time  to  time,  an  official  list  of  market 
rates  and  bazaar  prices,  a  "  price  list "  by 
which  to  check  your  cook's  daily  charges,  and 
occasionally  visit  the  market,  to  personally 
satisfy  yourself  as  to  its  food  resources.     You 
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should  be  most  careful  to  inspect,  every  day, 
tlie  fresh  supplies  purchased  by  your  cook. 
You  should  measure  out  daily  as  much  ghee  or 
butter  as  may  be  necessary  for  cooking  pur- 
poses, and  you  must  ascertain  from  some 
experienced  housekeeper  what  quantity  may 
be  really  necessary,  as  this  is  always  a  point 
of  contention  with  native  cooks,  who,  if  they 
had  their*  will,  would  generally  send  up  your 
food  swimming  in  grease,  it  being  a  common 
native  idea  that  ghee  is  the  basis  of  all  good 
living,  and  that  there  cannot  be  too  much  of  it 
used  in  preparing  the  food. 

Store-room.  —  Your  store-room,  should,  if 
possible  be  on  the  shady  side  of  the  house, 
either  on  the  north  or  south  side ;  it  should  be 
secured  by  a  good  "  Yale"  padlock  (p.  55),  and 
<;arefully  swept  out  every  morning  after  you 
have  given  out  the  day's  supply  of  groceries, 
&c.  In  sweeping  out  the  store-room,  you 
must  be  careful  to  look  out  for  any  traces  of 
the  white  ant,  and  if  any  holes  are  discovered 
in  the  flooring  or  walls,  up  which  these  pests 
of  insects  work  their  way,  they  must  be  imme- 
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diately  plugged  up  with  tar,  or  the  contents 
of  your  store-room  would  fall  a  prey  to  their 
voracity  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  White 
ants  spare  little  but  metal  and  glass  in  their 
attacks,  and  the  amount  of  property  destroyed 
by  them  is  incredible.  Black  and  red  ants 
are  particularly  fond  of  sweet  oil,  sugar,  and 
all  sweets,  and  countless  hosts  of  them  some- 
times play  sad  havoc  in  your  store-closet, 
creeping  in  between  the  chinks  of  the  door  and 
windows  and  wherever  there  may  be  the 
smallest  opening.  Keep  your  store  of  sugar 
in  tightly- closed  tin  boxes,  and  stand  your 
sugar-basin  in  a  saucer  of  water  ;  the  oil- 
flask  also  must  be  tightly  corked. 

Meat-safe. — Your  meat-safe  should  stand 
in  a  corner  of  the  back  verandah,  where,  while 
getting  plenty  of  fresh  air,  it  will  be  exposed 
to  neither  sun  nor  rain.  The  sides  of  the  safe 
should  be  of  perforated  zinc,  or  wire  gauze, 
so  as  to  admit  air,  but  exclude  all  insects. 
The  legs  of  the  safe  should  stand  in  four  little 
tin  pans,  kept  filled  with  water  to  prevent  ants 
from  creeping  in ;  the  back  of  the  safe   must 
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not  touch  the  wall  for  the  same  reason.  The 
meat-safe  should  be  wiped  out  every  day : 
native  servants  are  not  only  in  the  habit  of 
allowing  food  to  remain  in  a  safe  after  it 
has  turned  bad,  but  they  cram  the  drawers 
with  candle-ends,  lamp  rags,  and  all  sorts  of 
dirty  odds-and-ends. 

CooKERT-BooK. — A  good  cookery-book  will 
be  invaluable  to  you  up  country,  where  you  are 
often  ''  at  your  wit's  end  "  to  find  some  little 
relishing  dish  to  vary  the  monotony  of  the 
weekly  round  of  bake,  boil  and  stew.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  resources  of  an  up- 
country  market  are  often  most  limited,  therefore 
many  excellent  cookery-books  of  European, 
reputation  would  be  practically  useless  in  coun- 
tries where  the  ingredients  mentioned  are 
unobtainable.  The  most  useful  work  on  cook- 
ery, for  a  housekeeper  in  the  tropics,  that  we 
have  met  with  is  "  Culinary  Jottings  for 
Madras,"  by  "  Wy vern  "  (4th  edition)  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Higginbotham,  Madras.  An 
excellent  book  on  sweet  dishes  has  been  written 
by  the  same  author. 
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Houses  in  the  Tropics. — In  cities  and  large 
towns  where  ground  is  valuable  and  space  lias 
to  be  economised,  the  ordinary  European  style 
of  architecture  is  in  a  great  measure  adhered 
to,  but  in  the  suburbs  of  towns  and  in  up- 
■country  stations,  what,  at  home,  would  perhaps 
be  described  as  a  "villa  residence,"  and,  in 
India,  is  known  as  a  "bungalow,"  a  single- 
floored  house,  with  a  flat  or  thatched  roof, 
is  the  common  form  of  dwelling-house. 

In  selecting  a  house  in  the  tropics,  the  main 
point  to  be  considered  after  the  question  of  ac- 
commodation, is  proper  and  sufficient  protection 
against  sun  and  rain,  therefore,  not  only  both  the 
roof  and  outer  walls  should  be  most  substantial, 
but  the  interior  of  the  house  should  be  further 
sheltered  by  a  good  broad  verandah  enclosing 
it  on  two  or  more  sides.  For  a  roof,  thatch 
•offers  a  much  better  protection  than  either 
tiles,  shingles,  or  slates — indeed  these  latter  are 
most  unsuitable  for  hot  countries — but  the 
thatch  must  be  laid  on  thickly  by  experienced 
workmen,  or  it  will  not  long  keep  out  the 
heavy  monsoon  rains.     Many  houses  have  fiat 
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roofs  built  of  thick  masonry  ;  througli  which 
the  sun  cannot  penetrate,  and  such  roofs,  on 
the  score  of  economy,  are  certainly  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  thatch,  which  requires  more  or  less 
renewing  every  second  or  third  year.  A  house, 
and  the  verandah  round  it,  should  be  built  on  a 
substantial  masonry  platform,  that,  by  raising 
it  some  two  or  three  feet  above  the  ground 
will  keep  out  all  damp.  The  direction  in  which 
the  house  faces  with  reference  to  the  prevailing 
winds,  and  the  morning  and  afternoon  sun, 
and  the  general  sanitary  condition  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  also  matters  for  consideration. 
Doors  and  windows  should  be  fitted  with 
"  Venetian  "  shutters,  and  in  countries  where 
punkahs  are  used,  the  same  should  be  slung 
evenly  and  securely.  Rafters,  beams,  and  all 
wood-work  must  be  carefully  inspected,  as 
white  ants  will  often  eat  out  -the  entire  inner 
portion  of  a  wooden  beam,  leaving  nothing 
but  an  outer  shell  of  the  thickness  of  a  piece 
of  cardboard.  The  servants'  quarters,  stables, 
and  all  out-houses  ought  to  be  well  removed 
from  the  house.       There    should  be  no  rank 
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vegetation  or  standing  water  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  house,  the  same  being  fertile  sources 
of  fever  and  ague.  If  there  be  many  surround- 
ing trees,  all  undergrowth  should  be  carefully 
cleared  away,  and  any  dense  foliage  that 
may  interfere  with  the  free  circulation  of  air 
should  be  removed.  The  water  of  any  wells 
that  may  be  in  the  grounds  should  be  care- 
fully analysed  or  tested  before  being  used: 
when  wells  have  not  been  used  for  some  length 
of  time,  the  water  should  be  drawn  off  regularly 
for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  the  well,  as  far 
as  possible,  cleaned  out  before  the  water  is 
used  for  drinking  purposes.  Before  entering 
a  house  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  your 
abode,  have  every  door  and  window  kept  open 
for  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  the  rooms  care- 
fully swept  and  washed  out,  the  ceilings  white- 
washed, and  all  painted  wood-work  washed 
with  soft  soap  and  water.  All  drains  should 
be  carefully  cleaned  out,  and  well  ^'  flushed  '* 
with  a  solution  of  "  Condy's  fluid  "  and  water, 
or  some  other  disinfectant.  Houses  that  have 
been  standing  empty  for  any  time,  are  common 
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harbours  of  refuge  for  snakes,  scorpions,  and 
every  species  of  creeping  thing,  so  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  a  house  must  be  thoroughly 
overhauled,  old  mats  or  carpets  taken  up,  any 
fixtures  or  standing  heavy  furniture  temporarily 
shifted,  and  all  flower-pots  or  half-tubs  con- 
taining flov^ers,  that  may  be  in  the  verandah, 
lifted  and  placed  in  fresh  positions.  You  must 
he  particularly  cautious  in  shifting  flower -pots, 
^c,  that  may  have  been  in  position  for  any 
length  of  time,  as  you  run  a  great  chance  of  being 
bitten  by  any  scorpion^  tarantula^  or  centipede 
that  may  have  talcen  up  its  quarters  in  such 
commonly  favourite  resting-place.  The  chinhs 
between  old  masonry  or  loose  brickwork  are 
favourite  haunts  for  snakes  and  all  manner  of 
reptiles^  as  are  also  long-standing  piles  of 
bamboos,  stacks  of  ivood,  Sfc,  which  should 
be  lifted  and  dislodged  with  caution^  and  a 
vigilant  look-out  kept  the  while  for  such  lurking 
enemies. 

The  Verandah. — Many  houses  are  sur- 
rounded, or  partially  surrounded,  by  an  outer 
as  well  as  an  inner  verandah,  and,  under  cer- 
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tain  conditions,  tlie  comfort  afforded  by  this 
"  double  line  of  defence "  is  very  great,  but 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  house  must 
be  built  sufficiently  high,  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  doors  and  windows,  and  the  rooms 
be  lofty  enough  to  admit  of  such  extra  shade 
being  added  without  making  them  too  dark.  A 
more  or  less  subdued  light  is  a  most  acceptable 
relief  from  the  glare  of  a  tropical  sun,  but  to 
pass  the  greater  portion  of  the  day  in  rooms 
that  are  positively  dark  and  gloomy  is  very  de- 
pressing. A  masonry  portico,  or  a  "  pandal  " 
(Indian  name  for  a  light  roofing  of  thatch 
supported  on  posts  or  pillars),  is  generally 
thrown  out  in  front  of  the  verandah,  as  a 
shelter  for  carriages  driving  up  to  the  house, 
and  in  many  houses,  in  lieu  of  an  outer  veran- 
dah, such  a  pandal  is  carried  completely  round 
the  house,  an  extra  square  piece  being  built 
out  in  front  for  carriages  to  pass  under. 

With  the  exercise  of  a  little  taste  and  trouble, 
your  verandah  may  be  so  fitted  up  as  to  form 
a  delightfully  "  cosy  nook  "  in  which  to  take 
early  breakfast,  or  to  indulge  in  an  after-dinner 
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lounge.  A  few  creeping  plants  (not  too  thickly 
planted,  or  they  exclude  air  and  harbour 
mosquitoes)  trained  gracefully  over  the  masonry 
pillars,  flowers  arranged  up  the  steps  and  along 
the  outer  sides  of  the  veranda^h,  and  a  few  in 
hanging  baskets  (the  present  wonderful  imita- 
tion flowers,  if  natural  be  not  procurable),, 
serve  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  this  generally 
crude  architecture,  and  to  "  tone  down "  the 
surrounding  whitewash,  while  a  strip  of  stout 
bamboo  matting  with  some  bright- patterned 
borders,  hides  the  bare  brick-and-mortar  floor- 
ing. "  Chicks,"  or  blinds  made  of  split  bamboo, 
painted  dark  green,  lined  with  common,  thin^ 
coloured  cloth,  and  made  to  let  down  or  roll 
up  with  ropes  and  pulleys,  are  generally  hung 
between  the  pillars  of  the  verandah,  and  are 
lowered  to  exclude  the  glare  of  the  mid-day  sun. 
The  verandah  is  a  capital  place  to  sling  a  net 
hammock.  A  few  comfortable  easy  chairs,  made 
of  cane  or  rattan  for  coolness,  one  or  two  **  tea- 
poys," or  "  gipsy  "  tables,  and  a  small  square 
breakfast -table  is  about  all  the  furniture  that  is 
required  in  a  verandah,  but  a  punkah  with  a 
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pretty  fringe  is  an  ornamental  and  useful 
addition,  to  keep  off  mosquitoes,  and  fan  tlie 
heated  brows  of  visitors,  who,  after  the 
morning  ride,  delight  to  drop  in  to  "chota 
hazree  "  at  any  house  where  they  are  sure  of 
meeting  a  cheerful  hostess  and  a  "  homely  " 
welcome. 

DiNiNG-RooM. — Study  to  keep  your  dining- 
room  as  cool  as  possible,  for  at  no  time  is  heat 
felt  more  oppressively  than  when  at  meals. 
The  punkah,  should  be  large  enough  to  include 
the  whole  length  of  the  dinner-table,  and 
should  swing  without  noise  ;  we  defy  anybody 
to  resist  "bolting"  their  food,  when  sitting 
under  a  punkah  that  spasmodically  works  with 
an  alternate  creak  and  jerk,  the  fringe  remon- 
strating with  a  snapping  "flap,"  at  being 
always  ruthlessly  checked  midway,  when  pre- 
pared to  accomplish  the  full  distance.  The 
floor  of  the  room  should  be  covered  with 
matting  —  split  cane,  or  rush  matting,  being 
neater  than  split  bamboo.  Natives  make 
matting  in  many  and  various  pretty  designs. 
There  should  be  no  unnecessary  furniture  in  a 
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dining-room :    in    addition   to   tlie  cliairs  and 
dining-table,  a  sideboard  and  a  pair  of  dinner- 
waggons,  or  side  tables,  will  be  found  ample. 
A  few  good  pictures  should  alone  decorate  tlie 
walls.     Natives  exliibit  considerable  taste  and 
skill  in  the  arrangement  of  the  floral  decora- 
tions of   a   dinner-table,    but   as  they  have  a 
truly  barbaric  love  for  red  and    yellow,  it  is 
not  always  wise  to  leave  to  them  the  selection 
of  the  flowers.     With  careful  drilling,  natives 
wait  very  well  at  table,  but,  unless  the  details 
of  a  dinner  are  carefully  pre-arranged,  it  is  apt 
to  be  served  by  fits  and  starts,  and,  during  the 
awful  pauses  that  keep  a  hostess  on  "  tenter- 
hooks,"    the     servants    generally   lose    their 
heads,  and  struggle  together  outside  in  clamor- 
ous   confusion.     Many    ladies    provide    their 
servants    with  white    cotton    gloves    to    wear 
when   attending   at  table,   and  they  certainly 
have  a  nice  clean  appearance,  but  it  is  as  well 
to    see   that    your    servant's    gloves    fit   him 
properly,  for,  if  left  to  purchase  them  himself, 
he  will  probably  don  a  pair  many  sizes  too 
large  for  him — looking  ''  all  thumbs,"  so  to 
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speak,  and  the  ends  of  whicli,  being  beyond 
liis  control,  will  assuredly  find  their  way  into 
every  plate  of  soup  he  hands  round. 

Sitting- Room. — We  need  scarcely  advise  you 
to  arrange  this  room  as  tastefully  and  prettily 
as  you  can,  but  we  would  point  out,  that  all 
such  arrangement  must  be  made  with  a  due 
regard  to  proper  ventilation,  coolness,  and  pro- 
tection from  glare.  In  Chapter  II.  (p.  55-56),  in 
our  remarks  on  *'lace  curtains,"  &c.,  we  offered 
several  suggestions  for  furnishing  a  sitting- 
room,  which  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  repeat 
here.  You  will,  probably,  on  your  travels, 
pick  up  many  curious  and  pretty  articles  of 
Eastern  manufacture,  such  as  bronzes,  china, 
&c.,  and  such  things  will  go  far  to  supplement 
the  few  drawing-room  ornaments  you  may 
take  out  with  you.  If  your  drawing-room  be 
boarded,  you  might  stain  and  polish  the  boards 
all  round  the  room,  and  cover  the  centre  with 
some  bright-coloured  Indian  or  Persian  carpet; 
or,  if  the  weather  be  extremely  hot,  a  large 
square  of  pretty  matting  may  well  supply  the 
place  of  a  carpet.     If  matting  be  put  down. 
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the  edges  should  be  neatly  bound,  and  fastened 
down  with  brass-headed  carpet-studs,  or  you 
will  be  continually  catching  your  foot  in  it. 
A  few  pretty  Persian  rugs,  placed  here  and 
there  in  a  room,  and  one  or  two  "occasional " 
or  "  gipsy "  tables,  will  all  help  to  furnish 
without  taking  up  too  much  space.  Screens, 
and  "  half -door  '^  screens  may  be  tastefully 
worked  in  crewels ;  while  door-panels  and 
punkah  frames,  offer  ample  scope  for  the 
artist  in  oils.  The  punkah  fringe  should 
harmonize  in  colour  and  arrangement  with  the 
rest  of  the  furniture,  and  must  not  be  left  to 
the  inventive  genius  of  a  native  tailor,  whose 
only  idea  of  a  punkah  frill,  is  a  long  piece  of 
long  cloth  "gathered"  like  a  bed  valence,  and 
trimmed  with  two  strips  of  scarlet  braid. 

Bed-room. — A  bed-room  should  be  lofty  and 
well  ventilated,  and  nothing  should  be  allowed 
to  obstruct  the  free  circulation  of  air.  The 
furniture  should  be  limited  to  the  bed,  an 
almirah  or  chest  of  drawers,  two  or  three  chairs, 
and  a  couple  of  "tea-poys"  or  small  tables. 
No  clothes,  boots  nor  shoes  should  be  kept  in 
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the  room,  as  they  harbour  mosquitoes  ;  for  the 
same  reason,  the  bed  should  be  kept  free  from 
all  hanging  drapery.  If  procurable,  iron  are 
to  be  preferred  to  wooden  beds.  Mattrasses 
should  be  made  of  cotton  or  wool,  and  an 
"  overlay "  mattrass  of  curled  hair,  will  be 
found  most  cool  and  comfortable.  The  ordinary 
spring  mattrass  used  at  home,  would  be  a  great 
luxury  if  you  were  permanently  settled,  but, 
otherwise,  you  would  find  it  a  cumbersome 
article  when  travelling.  The  pillows  should 
not  be  so  soft  as  to  allow  the  head  to  sink  into 
them,  or  they  will  keep  the  head  in  a  continual 
bath  of  perspiration,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
most  injurious  to  the  hair.  The  legs  of  the 
bedstead  should  stand  in  little  tins  of  water  to 
keep  off  ants.  During  the  hot  season,  no  cover- 
ing, besides  a  sheet,  will  be  required  during 
the  greater  portion  of  the  night,  but  a  light 
blanket  should  always  be  kept  loosely  folded 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  to  draw  up  should  you 
feel  chilly  towards  morning.  Children  should 
always  sleep  under  mosquito-curtains.  A 
punkah  ought  to  swing  easily,  and  without  any 
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noise,  or  it  will  greatly  disturb  your  rest,  and' 
tlie  ropes  by  which  the  punkah  is  suspended^ 
should  be  sufficiently  long  to  allow  of  the 
punkah  making  a  wide  sweep  over  the  bed^ 
Punkah -keepers  sometimes  fall  asleep,  the- 
punkah  stops,  and  the  unfortunate  sleeper  gets 
bathed  in  perspiration,  which  is  suddenly 
checked  when  the  punkah  puller,  waking  up,, 
tugs  away  violently  to  make  up  for  lost  time.. 
The  room  should  be  covered  with  soft  matting, 
and  strips  of  carpet  laid  at  each  side  of  the- 
bed. 

Fine  ''  chicks  "  (blinds  made  of  long  strips 
of  bamboo,  cut  to  about  the  thickness  of  a 
lucifer  match  and  strung  together  with  twine)- 
should  be  hung  over  doors  and  windows,  for 
while  admitting  air  and  light,  they  ensu re- 
privacy.  Matches  and  candle  should  always  be- 
kept  close  at  hand,  and  a  shaded  light  burning- 
during  the  night  in  the  adjoining  dressing  or 
bath-room.  When  sleeping  alone,  you  should 
arrange  that  your  female  servant  sleeps  some- 
where within  easy  calling  distance. 

DiiESSiNG-ROOM. — You  will  have  a  good  many 
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things  to  keep  in  tMs  room,  it  should  therefore 
be  of  a  fair  size,  and  provided  with  one  or  more 
good  cupboards.  You  will  require  plenty  of 
light  to  dress  by,  so  we  would  recommend  win- 
dows tastefully  ornamented  with  "  vitremanie" 
(Chapter  II.  p.  46)  in  place  of  Venetian  shutters- 
The  floor  should  be  covered  with  matting,  with 
a  large  square  of  carpet,  or  an  Indian  rug  in 
the  centre,  and  reaching  to  within  a  couple  of 
feet  of  the  wall.  There  should  be  a  small 
punkah  hung  in  front  of  your  dressing-table, 
but  not  too  low,  or  it  will  blow  about  your  hair 
when  dressing.  This  punkah  should  be  pulled 
from  the  outside  of  the  house,  so  that  you  may 
have  perfect  privacy.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  furniture  of  a  dressing-room,  you  will 
find  a  "  grasshopper  "  invalid  couch  most  con- 
venient and  comfortable  to  recline  on  occa- 
sionally, and,  with  a  comfortable  mattrass  and 
cushions,  covered  with  a  pretty  cretonne,  such 
an  article  of  furniture  is  an  ornamental 
addition  to  the  room.  No  clothes  should  be- 
kept  hanging  about  the  room,  or  the  place  will 
soon  swarm  with  mosquitoes.     Dresses  should 
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be  kept  in  closed  almiralis,  and  all  other  gar- 
ments in  boxes  or  chests  of  drawers.  In  damp 
countries,  clothes  should  be  kept  in  tin-lined 
boxes,  and  everything  taken  out  and  well  aired 
from  time  to  time.  A  quick  and  efficacious 
way  of  airing  clothes,  is  to  have  a  large  open 
framework,  some  six  or  seven  feet  in  diameter, 
roughly  made  of  bamboos,  and  shaped  like  a 
bee-hive  ;  this  is  placed  over  a  pan  of  live  char- 
coal, and  the  clothes,  &c.  spread  over  its  outer 
surface,  get  thoroughly  aired  without  any 
danger  of  being  scorched.  Where  camphor- 
wood  is  procurable,  it  will  be  found  invaluable 
for  making  almirahs,  chests  of  drawers  and 
boxes,  for  clothes  kept  in  camphor- wood  boxes 
are  never  attacked  by  any  description  of  insect. 
In  ordinary  boxes,  &c.  you  must  be  most  careful 
to  keep  little  camphor-bags,  and  these  must  be 
renewed  from  time  to  time  as  the  camphor  soon 
perishes  in  hot  or  damp  climates.  All  furs  and 
woollen  materials  are  specially  liable  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  insects,  and  must  be  carefully  looked 
rafter.  Any  clothes  that  may  be  hanging  up  must 
be  frequently  taken  down  and  shaken  out,  as 
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moths  abound  at  certain  seasons,  and  are  most 
destructive.  Your  boots,  and  all  leather 
articles  will  require  to  be  protected,  as  we  have 
described  in  Chapter  II.  (p.  23).  All  boxes  should 
rest  on  small  pieces  of  brick  or  stone,  or,  better 
still,  the  halves  of  beer-bottles  that  have  been 
neatly  cut,  so  as  to  be  raised  a  few  inches  off 
the  ground;  myriads  of  the  small  white  mag- 
gots known  as  white  ants,  frequently  come  up 
through  the  brick  and  mortar  flooring,  and, 
after  destroying  the  matting,  proceed  to  devour 
whatever  wood-work  comes  in  their  way ;  and, 
in  a  very  short  time,  they  would  not  only  eat 
away  the  complete  bottom  of  a  box,  but  would 
play  sad  havoc  with  its  contents.  You  must 
be  continually  on  the  watch  for  these  trouble- 
some insects.  Ladies  commonly  have  a  care- 
less habit  of  leaving  money  and  articles  of 
jewellery  on  their  dressing-tables  :  in  countries 
where  doors  are  nearly  always  kept  open,  and 
barefooted  natives  prowl  about  noiselessly, 
there  is  every  facility  for  thieving,  and,  know- 
ing this,  you  should  be  most  careful  to  keep  all 
valuables  securely  under  lock  and  key,  and  in 
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heavy  boxes  that  cannot  easily  be  walked  away 
with.  Should  yoii  lose  any  article,  even  though 
its  value  be  intrinsically  small,  you  must  imme- 
diately hold  a  ''court  of  enquiry,"  and  not 
cease  from  worrying  your  servants  until  the 
missing  article  be  restored.  It  will  generally 
be  found  in  some  out-of-the  way  corner,  where 
it  could  not  possibly  have  tumbled,  and  your 
ayah  will  point  it  out,  with  a  well-assumed  air 
of  pleased  astonishment.  Your  female  servant 
should  be  held  responsible  for  the  safe  custody 
of  everything  in  your  dressing-room,  and,  if 
small  articles  begin  to  disappear,  you  should 
dismiss  her  from  your  service  there  and  then, 
noting^  in  the  ivritten  character  you  may  give  her, 
your  reasons  for  so  dismissing  her^  for,  if  she 
is  not  actually  the  culprit,  she  has,  at  least, 
proved  herself  utterly  incapable  of  looking 
after  such  property  as  may  have  been  in  her 
charge. 

Bath-eoom. —  Your  bath-room  should  lead 
out  of  the  dressing-room.  ''  Vitremanie  "  will 
here  again  be  useful  for  the  glass  windows. 
The  bath  should  be  a  fall-sized  one.     Many 
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'Capital  baths  are  built  of  brick  and  chunam  : 
the  chunam  taking  a  beautiful  polish,  looks 
like  white  marble,  and  makes  a  most  luxurious 
bath.  If  you  have  a  wooden  bath,  you  must 
be  careful  to  have  it  scrubbed  out  every  day, 
as  water  drawn  from  tanks,  for  bathing 
purposes,  often  leaves  a  small  deposit  of  sticky 
vegetable  matter,  which  adheres  to  the  sides 
and  bottom  of  the  bath.  This  deposit  is  so 
small  in  quantity,  as  to  be  imperceptible  for 
some  days,  but,  if  allowed  to  accumulate,  it 
soon  discolours  a  bath,  besides  rendering  it 
most  slippery  and  unpleasant  to  use.  The 
holes  in  the  wall  by  which  the  bath-water 
escapes,  should  have  gratings  placed  over  them 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  wall,  as  toads,  frogs, 
snakes,  and  other  unpleasant  visitors  are  fond 
of  working  their  way  up  these  cool  passages 
into  the  bath-room.  A  neatly  made  wooden 
grating,  or  a  flat  piece  of  cork,  will  be  found 
very  useful  to  stand  on,  when  getting  out  of 
your  bath.  Chinese  grass  slippers  are  most 
comfortable  to  slip  your  feet  into  when  going 
Tto  bathe.     Many  people  are  unable  to  bathe  in 
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cold  water,  and  use  warm  water  instead.  A 
good  criterion  as  to  whether  cold  bathing 
agrees  with  you,  is  the  amount  of  enjoyment 
you  derive  from  it.  If  a  cold  bath  causes  you 
to  shake  and  shiver,  you  may  be  pretty  certain 
that  it  does  not  agree  with  your  constitution, 
and  you  will  be  wise  to  give  up  cold  bathing 
at  once. 

Seevants.  —  l^ative  servants  generally,  are 
as  wayward  and  capricious  as  children,  and 
firmness,  judiciously  tempered  by  kindness,  is 
essential  to  their  proper  management  and 
control.  Allowances  must  be  made  for  the 
known  ordinary  weak  points  of  native  character 
— untruthfulness,  and  ''picking  and  stealing," 
and  small  peccadilloes  must  not  be  visited  too 
severely  upon  the  delinquent,  notwithstanding, 
it  would  be  a  mistaken  policy  by  passing  over 
the  same  unnoticed,  to  allow  servants  to 
imagine  they  had  ''  hoodwinked "  you.  The 
practice  of  fining  servants  for  trivial  offences, 
is  both  injudicious  and  inconsiderate  :  the  pay 
of  a  native  servant  is  but  small,  and  out  of  it, 
he   generally  has  to  provide  for  the  wants   of 
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many  needy  relations,  and  to  mulct  him  of  any 
portion   thereof,  only  tempts    him  to  recoup 
himself  by  illegitimate   means,    and   at    your 
expense.    Good  servants  command  good  wages, 
and    you   must   pay    accordingly.      Granting 
servants  advances  of   pay  is  a  mistake,  save 
under  very  exceptional  circumstances  :   once  in 
your  debt,  servants  become  discontented  and 
careless,  and  the  temptation  to  evade  repayment 
often  becoming  too  strong  for  them  to  resist^ 
they  either  run  away,   ''  making  a  clean  bolt 
of  it,"  get  mysterious  and  unaccountably  sud- 
den attacks  of   fever,    &c.,   or   give  so  much 
trouble,    as    to   force    you   to    dismiss    them. 
Honest   work  and  good  behaviour  should  be 
rewarded  by  an  occasional    gift    of    clothing. 
A   native    servant    will  often  try  to  support 
an   aged   parent   and   several   other   relations 
besides  his  own  wife  and  family,  and  you  will 
frequently  have  to  exert  your  authority,  to  try 
to  prevent  a  lot  of  lazy  brothers,  and  other 
male    relations,  well   able  to  work  for  them- 
selves,  from   thus    **  sponging"  upon  one  or 
other   of  your    servants.      It   is    needless  to 

11 
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observe,  that  either  directly  or  indirectly,  you 
have  to  contribute  your  quota  to  the  support  of 
the  above-mentioned  idle  hangers-on.  Native 
<}lothing  is  inexpensive,  and  washing  is  cheap ; 
you  should,  therefore,  always  insist  upon  your 
servants  being  clean  and  tidy  at  all  times  of 
the  day.  No  ayah  or  female  servant  should 
be  allowed  to  sleep  out  of  the  house  at  night. 
It  is  a  bad  plan  to  be  continually  threatening 
native  servants,  or  ''  nagging  "  at  them — bad 
for  both  mistress  and  servant ;  if,  after  one  or 
two  warnings,  a  servant  continues  to  misbehave, 
•dismiss  him  there  and  then :  such  summary 
treatment  will  act  as  a  good  warning  to  your 
other  servants,  and,  notwithstanding  you  may 
be  temporarily  inconvenienced,  you  will  derive 
much  ultimate  comfort  by  being  known  as  "  cu 
mistress  who  not  only  means  what  she  says,  hut 
who  acts  up  to  itJ^ 

Servants'  Quarters,  or  '^  Godowns." — You 
should  occasionally  visit  your  servants'  quarters, 
to  see  that  they  are  kept  in  a  proper  sanitary 
condition :  it  is  impossible  for  servants  to  be 
clean   in   their    persons,    when   in   their    own 
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quarters  they  are  huddled  together  like  pigs 
in  a  sty.  No  persons  but  your  servants'  wives 
and  children  should  be  allowed  to  live  or 
''  squat  "  on  the  premises  :  if  you  are  not  strict 
in  this  particular,  your  out-houses  will  soon  be 
crowded  with  natives,  and  you  will  not  be  able 
to  visit  your  stables  or  back  premises  without 
stumbling,  at  every  second  step,  against  the 
body  of  some  dusky  "  piccaninny,"  crawling 
about  ''  in  puris  naturalibus." 

The  Stables. — It  is  curious  how  many 
people  there  are,  who,  professing  a  fondness 
for  animals,  nevertheless,  leave  their  comfort 
and  well-being  to  the  sole  care  of  servants, 
and  only  take  the  trouble  to  interfere,  when 
some  unusually  gross  case  of  neglect  or  ill- 
treatment  forces  itself  upon  their  notice.  If 
you  have  any  regard  for  your  horses,  you 
should  visit  the  stables  at  least  once  a  day,  to 
assure  yourself  that  they  are  being  properly 
looked  after  ;  and,  at  feeding  times,  the  horses 
should  be  led  up  to  the  house,  and  their  food 
measured  out  by  the  native  horse-keeper,  and 
eaten  by  the  horses,  either  in   your  presence 

11  * 
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or  that  of  some  trustwortliy  deputy :  Indian 
horse-keepers  and  their  families  are  very 
partial  to  sonp  made  of  the  gram  with  which 
horses  are  fed.  You  should  ha-ve  no  fixed 
hour  for  your  daily  visit  to  the  stables,  or 
your  horse-keepers  will  be  on  the  look-out  for 
you,  and  everything  will  outwardly  appear 
couleuT  de  rose.  In  hot  countries  stables 
should  be  spacious,  properly  ventilated, 
protected  by  a  good  thick  roof,  and  built 
so  that  the  horses  may  be  properly  sheltered 
from  the  prevailing  winds,  as  many  valuable 
horses  are  lost  annually  by  what  is  commonly 
known  as  "wind-stroke."  Stables  should  be 
kept  sweet  and  clean,  the  interior  of  the  roof 
well  swept,  and  the  walls  white-washed  from 
time  to  time.  The  front  of  the  stables  should 
be  provided  with  hanging  mat  screens,  fasten- 
ing on  hinges,  to  let  down  on  cold  or  windy 
nights,  or  in  the  rainy  season  :  during  the  day, 
these  screens  can  be  propped  up  by  a  bamboo 
support,  and  thus  serve  to  keep  out  the 
slanting  rays  of  the  morning  or  afternoon  sun. 
All  drinking  water  for   horses  must  be  pure 
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and  good,  and,  on  non-working  days,  a  bucket 
of  water  should  be  left  in  the  stables  for  them 
to  drink  at  will.  When  heated  after  work, 
horses  must  be  allowed  to  cool  down  before 
iDeing  watered.  When  a  horse  is  in  work, 
green  food  should  be  given  in  limited  quantities 
only :  grass  should  always  be  cut  one  day 
before  use  and  spread  out  to  dry,  wet  grass 
being  a  common  cause  of  sickness.  The  daily 
forage  should  be  divided  into  three  feeds, 
given,  in  the  morning  before  work — at  mid-day 
when  resting — and  in  the  evening  after  work. 
Hard  food  like  chenna,  grain,  and  beans, 
should  be  either  crushed,  or  soaked  in  water 
for  a  few  hours — but  not  allowed  to  remain 
soaking  too  long,  or  it  will  turn  sour.  After 
hard  riding  or  driving,  a  horse  should  be 
walked  about,  so  as  to  gradually  cool  before 
the  saddle  or  harness  is  removed.  The  backs 
of  riding-horses,  and  the  shoulders  of  draught- 
horses  should  be  examined  from  time  to  time, 
to  see  if  there  be  any  saddle  or  collar-gall,  or 
tenderness  on  pressure  with  the  hand ;  native 
horsekeepers  are,   as  a  rule,  most  cruelly  in- 
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different  to  what  they  consider  *'  such  trifles.'^ 
Salt  and  water  (a  strong  solution)  is  a  safe 
and  simple  cure  for  saddle-gall.  Unless  kept 
up  to  the  mark,  native  horse-keepers  are  most 
sparing  of  ''  elbow-grease  "  in  the  matter  of 
grooming.  If  possible,  always  get  your  horses 
shod  by  a  good  European  farrier:  native 
farriers  not  only  have  a  bad  habit  of  cutting 
away  and  paring  down  a  horse's  hoof  (often  to 
the  most  serious  injury  of  the  frog  and  other 
tender  parts)  but  they  occasionally  drive  in 
nails  at  random,  so  your  horse  runs  a  double 
chance  of  being  lamed.  Horses  want  warm 
clothing  at  night,  as,  even  in  the  hot  season  of 
the  year,  chilly  winds  and  heavy  dews  are 
experienced  in  the  early  morning.  The  stables 
mast  be  occasionally  visited  at  night,  to  see 
that  the  horse-keepers  have  not  appropriated 
the  clothing  for  their  own  bed-covering,  as  is 
a  common  practice  with  them. 

Dogs. — There  are  but  few  breeds  of  dogs 
that  will  stand  a  tropical  climate,  and  it  is  a 
positive  cruelty  to  take  thick-coated  dogs  that 
you     must    know    can    only    thrive    in    cold 
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countries.  The  best  food  for  a  dog,  is  "  Spratt's 
dog-biscuits,"  but  these  are  not  always  pro- 
curable. We  kept  our  own  dogs  in  good  con- 
dition on  half  a  pound  of  meat  daily,  cut  into 
small  pieces,  and  stewed  with  a  breakfast-cup 
full  of  rice  ;  this  mess,  with  a  bone  for  the 
teeth  to  play  with,  we  always  gave  after 
sundown.  Except  a  bit  of  biscuit  at  odd  times,, 
dogs  should  only  be  fed  once  a  day.  A  basin 
of  water  should  be  kept  in  the  verandah,, 
or  some  place  where  a  dog  can  have  access  to 
it  at  all  hours.  Dogs  should  never  be  allowed 
to  lie  on  mortar  or  chunam  flooring,  as  it  not 
only  causes  the  hair  to  fall  off,  but  produces 
troublesome  sores.  Dogs  require  to  be  brushed 
and  cleaned  daily,  and  their  ears  must  be  care* 
fully  inspected,  for  they  get  covered  with 
"ticks  "  and  other  insects,  that  not  only  worry, 
but  positively  feed  upon  them. 

''  Naldire's  soap  tablet  "  should  be  used  for 
washing  dogs,  while  "  Keating' s  Insect  Powder  " 
would  be  useful  to  rub  in  occasionally.  In 
many  countries,  small  dogs  left  outside  at 
night,    would    be    liable    to    be    carried    off 
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loj    jackals,    wild-dogs,     or    other    nocturnal 
ramblers. 

Poultry  Yard. — A  good  poultry  yard  will 
well  repay  you  for  the  trouble  of  looking  after, 
but,  if  you  cannot  look  after  it  yourself,  we 
advise  you  not  to  waste  money  in  constructing 
and  stocking  one,  for,  when  left  to  the  care  of 
native  servants,  a  poultry  yard  is  apt  to  prove 
unprofitable  in  more  ways  than  one — not  only 
is  the  average  weekly  death-rate  an  alarmingly 
heavy  one,  but  hens  apparently  give  up  laying 
eggs,  and  birds  disappear  in  a  most  unaccount- 
able manner  directly  they  become  ''  fit  for 
table."  A  fowl-house  requires  to  be  substan- 
tially built,  and  enclosed  with  good  wire 
netting,  to  keep  out  foxes,  wild-cats,  pole-cats, 
mongooses,  and  other  poultry-loving  quadru- 
peds, not  to  mention  kites,  hawks,  &c.,  which 
birds  are  "  sudden  death  '^  on  small  chickens. 
All  wooden  posts,  &c.,  both  above  and  below 
ground,  should  be  well  tarred  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  white  ants.  The  flooring  should  be 
of  brick,  or  rats  will  soon  find  their  way  in. 
The  house  in  which  the  birds  roost  at  night, 
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must  be  protected  with  a  good  roof,  and  venti- 
lation should  be  afforded,  without  leaving  any 
opening  through  which  rats  could  enter :  this 
can  be  managed  with  close  wire  netting.  The 
fowl-house  should  be  frequently  white-washed, 
kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  well  provided  with 
drinking  water,  and  the  only  entrance  should 
be  through  a  door  secured  by  a  really  good 
padlock — a  ''  yale  "  or  "  letter  padlock  " — the 
key  of  which  should  be  in  your  possession. 
You  should  provide  yourself  with  some  good 
work  on  the  rearing  of  poultry. 

The  GrAEDEN. — There  are  but  few  parts  of  the 
tropics,  where  you  could  not  manage  to  make 
something  in  the  shape  of  a  garden,  however 
humble  it  might  be;  while,  in  most  tropical 
countries,  the  only  thing  that  would  ever  be 
likely  to  puzzle  the  most  ardent  lover  of  horti- 
culture, would  be  an  occasional  "  embarras  de 
richessey  Gardening  is  a  most  healthy  and 
pleasurable  occupation  for  ladies,  but  they 
must  not  be  led  away  by  over  enthusiasm  in 
its  pursuit,  to  risk  undue  exposure  to  the  sun, 
and  they  must  be  most  careful  to  protect  the 
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head,  and  back  of  tlie  neck  when  gardening,, 
for  it  is  when  stooping  over  flower-beds,  &c.,, 
that  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  steal  in  under 
the  brim  of  the  hat.  A  lady  should  generally 
manage  to  do  her  potting  under  the  shade  of  the 
outer  verandah,  or  pandah,  and,  after  the  sun 
has  risen  to  any  height,  content  herself  with 
supervising  the  work  of  her  gardener  from  a  safe 
distance.  After  arrival  at  a  station,  you  can 
soon  ascertain  what  flowers  and  vegetables  will 
grow  there,  and  a  packet  of  seeds  can  easily 
be  obtained  from  home  by  parcel  post  (get  a 
friend  to  select  fresh  seeds  for  you),  pending 
arrival  of  which,  your  time  will  be  generally 
fully  employed  in  preparing  your  flower-beds. 
You  will  find  wire  netting  most  useful  to  keep 
out  dogs,  porcupine,  and — most  destructive  of 
all  animals  in  a  garden — goats.  Gardeners 
are  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  native 
servants,  but  they  have,  as  a  class,  certain 
peculiar  whims  and  crotchets,  which  require  to 
be  carefully  combated.  One,  is  a  habit  of 
knocking  off  all  the  blossoms  from  flowering 
plants,    by    drowning    them    under   a   perfect 
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deluge  of  water,  dashed  out  of  an  earthen  pot, 
instead  of  watering  them  with  a  moderate 
quantity,  poured  gently  from  a  watering-pot 
with  a  *' fine-rose"  nozzle;  another  weakness 
of  theirs,  is  to  pluck  fruit  for  storing,  when  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  its  unripeness,  rather  than 
take  the  trouble  of  protecting  it  from  birds,  by 
fixing  up  nets,  &c. — the  consequence  is,  that 
you  entirely  loose  that  delicious  flavour  which 
fruit  acquires  when  it  has  been  allowed  to 
ripen  naturally  on  the  tree  ;  besides  which, 
fruit  thus  prematurely  gathered,  never  attains 
to  its  full  size.  Take  him  altogether,  however, 
in  paying  your  gardener  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  you  have  generally  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that  he  has  well  earned  his  moderate 
wages.  If  fond  of  gardening,  you  should  not 
forget  to  take  out  with  you  a  good  garden 
syringe — not  too  large  a  one,  or  you  will  find 
it  tire  you  to  use  for  any  length  of  time. 
Those  syringes  which,  reversed,  up-side  down,, 
by  a  twist  of  the  hand,  bring  into  play  at  will 
either  the  "jet"  or  "rose"  with  which  the 
head  is  fitted,  are  the  simplest  and  easiest  to 
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use.     All  garden  palings  must  be  tarred,  both 
above  and  below  ground,  or   white  ants  will 
soon  destroy  them.     A  well  with  good  water, 
is  essential  to  successful  gardening.  Vegetables 
generally   require    "  keeping    back,"    or   they 
shoot  up  prematurely  and  end  in  nothing  but 
stalk.     Young  plants  must  be  carefully  pro- 
tected from  the  fierce  mid-day  sun  by  light 
bamboo-mats  or  screens.     Scare-crows,  placed 
at   salient   points,    are    necessary   to  keep  off 
birds ;  a  useful  scare-crow  is  a  long  piece  of 
string  with  strips  of  rag  tied  on  about  a  foot 
apart ;     suspended    between    two    sticks,    the 
motion  of   the  air  keeps  the  rags   in   a   con- 
tinual ''flutter,"   which   is  sufficient  to  scare 
away  small  birds.     The   "wily"  crow  is  more 
difficult  to  deal  with.       The  effigy  of  a  man 
stretching    out   his    arms,   artistically  devised 
with  the  aid  of  two  bamboos,  tied  to  form  a 
cross,  an  old  coat,  and  a  whitewashed  chatty 
(earthen  pot),  with  the  features  of   the  local 
policeman    rudely    sketched    thereon    by   the 
village   artist  —  a   scare-crow   that    has    such 
terrors   for   the   feathered    tribe   generally,  is 
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positively  winked  at  by  this  most  impudent  of 
birds.  We  have  no  statistics  by  which  we  may 
learn  how  many  natives  die  annually,  broken- 
hearted, after  a  life-long  struggle  with  crows,, 
but  we  can  at  least  honestly  assert,  that  we 
have  never  seen  a  man  who  could  solve  the 
problem  as  to  how  a  crow — we  mean  a  "tro- 
pical "  crow — was  to  be  effectually  scared  away 
when  ''  on  the  war-path,"  and  bent  on  carry- 
ing out  any  special  piece  of  mischief.  Our 
above  remark,  "when  on  the  war-path,"  is 
perhaps  superfluous,  for  no  tropical  crow  was 
ever  yet  known  "  to  bury  the  hatchet." 

Orchids. — We  will  conclude  this  chapter 
with  a  few  words  about  orchids.  There  are 
few  tropical  countries,  or  semi-tropical  countries, 
where  the  annual  rainfall  is  heavy,  in  which 
some  varieties  of  orchids  are  not  obtainable. 
In  Burmah,  Assam,  "  the  Straits,"  Borneo,  the 
Andaman  Islands,  the  West  Indies,  and  in 
many  parts  of  South  America,  these  exquisite 
plants  grow  in  wild  profusion,  yet  it  is  curious, 
how  they  are  often  utterly  disregarded  by 
Europeans  who  live   sometimes   for   years   in 
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their  midst.  We  have  collected  orchids  at 
different  times,  and  in  various  places,  and  have 
a^lways  found  them  a  most  delightful  addition 
to  our  verandah,  arranged  in  hanging  baskets, 
or  fastened  to  blocks  of  wood  suspended  from 
the  rafters.  Orchids  require  little  care  beyond 
watering  (not  the  flowers)  once  a  day,  and 
keeping  clean  and  free  from  insects;  and  there 
is  no  mess  and  trouble  with  them  in  potting 
and  re-potting,  as  with  many  ordinary  plants, 
for  once  an  orchid  has  established  itself  on  a 
block  of  wood,  there  it  remains.  All  necessary 
information  about  orchids,  is  contained  in  a 
most  useful  manual,  written  by  B.  P.  Williams, 
P.K.H.S.,  Yictoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 
Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

ON    THE    MAINTENANCE.  OF    HEALTH    AND    THE 
TREATMENT    OF    SIMPLE    MALADIES. 

<Dreneral  Eemarks. — The  Effects  of  Heat  on  the  System. — 
Sunstroke. — Alfections  of  the  Head. — The  Hair. — 
Ear-ache. — Affections  of  the  Eyes. — Bleeding  from 
the  Nose. — Sun-burn. — Freckles. — The  Teeth. — The 
Lips,  Mouth,  and  Tongue. — Sore  Throat. — Method 
of  applying  Remedies  to  the  Throat. — Slight  Affec- 
tions of  the  Stomach. —  Diarrhoea. —  Dysentery. — 
Cholera. — Constipation. — G-eneral  Debility.  — Bilious- 
ness.— Sick  Head-ache. — Giddiness. — Swimming  in 
the  Head. — Faintness. — Palpitations. — IS  euralgia. — 
The  Use  of  Chloral. — Nervousness. — Nettle-rash. — 
Prickly  Heat. — Eczema.  —  Burmese  Ringworm. — 
Herpes.  —  The  Feet.  —  Corns. —  Bunions. —  Fissures. 
— Excessive  Perspiration. — Bhsters. — Ingrowing  Toe- 
nail.— Tender  Feet. — Damp  Boots. — Inflammation. 
—Boils.— Blind  Boils.— Whitlow.— Catching  Cold. 
Stiff  Neck. —  Stitch  in  the  Side.  —  Rheumatism. — 
Fever. —  "  Burmah  Head."  —  Simple,  Intermittent, 
and     Remittent    Fever. — Wounds. — Cut    Finger. — 
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Bruises. — Sprained  Ankle. — Varicose  Veins. — Snake- 
bite.—  Scorpion -bite. —  Mosquitoes. —  Moths. — Burns 
and  Scalds. —  Sea-sickness.  —  Obesity.  —  Functional 
Derangements. — On  Nursing  and  the  Care  of  the 
Sick. — Simple  Eemedies. — List  of  Medicines. 

A  GENERAL  misapprelieiisioa  exists  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  had  no  previous  experience 
of  tropical  travel,  that  all  equatorial  regions 
are  necessarily  the  home  of  pestilence,  and  the 
abode  of  mysterious  and  virulent  diseases. 
Many  people  start  for  the  tropics  every  suc- 
ceeding year,  with  minds  oppressed  with  a 
vague  sense  of  dread  due  to  this  unfortunate 
misapprehension.  In  truth,  the  diseases  to 
which  dwellers  in  hot  countries  are  liable,  are, 
many  of  them,  only  exaggerated  forms  of  simple 
maladies  which  affect  those  who  dwell  in 
temperate  zones,  while  others,  are  peculiar  to 
certain  localised  districts,  and  a  few  only,  are 
of  special  virulence  and  severity.  The  real 
danger  to  life  in  the  tropics,  arises  more  from 
the  neglect  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  health,  and 
the  non-observance  of  recognised  sanitary  pre- 
cautions, than  from  any  special  form  of  disease 
peculiar  to  those  latitudes.     A  fertile  source  of 
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ill-liealtli  is  also  to  be  found,  in  tlie  disregard 
of  the  slight  ailments  we  have  alluded  to  above, 
which,  when  left  to  themselves,  often  lay  the 
foundation  of  really  serious  diseases,  or  develop 
into  permanent  local  affections  of  the  most 
trying  and  tiresome  nature.  Under  excep- 
tional circumstances  only,  will  women  be  placed, 
for  any  length  of  time,  beyond  the  reach  of 
medical  aid ;  our  remarks,  therefore,  will  refer 
less  to  the  actual  treatment  of  disease,  than  to 
the  precautionary  measures  that  should  be 
taken  by  the  patient  when  any  disturbance  of 
the  health  arises.  It  is  no  uncommon  thin  of  to 
meet  w4th  women,  whose  medical  faith  is  limited 
to  the  resources  of  the  family  medicine-chest, 
the  mystic  contents  of  which,  they  dispense 
with  more  liberality  than  discretion,  and,  the 
magic  influence  of  this  chest,  fostering  a  false 
sense  of  security,  they  defer  seeking  medical 
advice  until  much  harm  has  been  done,  and 
symptoms  have  developed  which  too  often 
end  fatally.  ''We  would  especially  impress 
upon  everyone,  the  imperative  duty  of  availing 
themselves,    when   possible,    of   the   skill   and 
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experience  of  medical  men,  who,  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  special  local  peculiarities  of 
the  climate,  are  better  able  to  appreciate  the 
severity,  and  understand  the  symptoms  of  each 
particular  case."  Not  a  few  of  those  whose 
health  has  ''  completely  broken  down  from  the 
effects  of  the  climate,"  have  themselves  alone 
to  blame  for  the  pitiable  state  to  which  they 
are  reduced.  A  large  percentage  of  the  dis- 
orders to  which  women  in  the  tropics  are 
liable,  arise  from  the  indolent  habits  produced 
by  "  giving  way"  too  readily  to  the  enervating 
influence  of  a  hot  climate.  In  such  persons, 
owinof  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  out- door  exercise, 
all  the  organs  of  the  body,  especially  the  liver 
and  digestive  organs  generally,  fall  into  a 
state  of  more  or  less  complete  torpor  and 
inactivity,  and,  not  only  do  such  short-sighted 
listless  people  thus  neglect  to  assist  nature,  in 
its  struggle  to  keep  the  body  in  a  healthy  state 
under  the  adverse  influence  of  the  climate,  but 
they  even  further  tax  her  powers,  by  partaking 
of  an  amount  and  description  of  food,  that 
could  only  be  indulged  in  with  impunity  by  a 
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person  whose  body  was  kept  in  a  healtliy  and 
vigorous  state  by  active  out-door  exercise,  and 
careful  observance  of  tbe  simple  rules  of  health. 
In  tropical  countries,  there  are  but  few  hours 
of  the  day  when  women  can  take  open-air 
exercise,  without  running  the  risk  of  exposure 
to  the  influence  of  the  sun ;  if,  however,  they 
would  maintain  their  health,  and,  with  it,  bodily 
comfort  and  cheerfulness  of  mind,  they  should, 
from  the  very  commencement,  so  arrange  their 
daily  life  in  the  tropics,  that  the  morning  and 
evening  ride  or  walk  may  never  be  omitted. 
In  the  early  morning,  the  tropical  world  is  seen 
at  its  best,  and  the  temporary  discomfort  of 
rising  at  dawn,  and  hastily  dressing,  often  by 
candle-light,  is  amply  repaid  by  the  delicious 
enjoyment  of  the  fresh  morning  air,  and  the 
bright  healthy  colour,  and  keen  appetite  for 
Chota  hazree  (early  breakfast)  that  is  produced 
by  the  brisk  exercise.  The  good  results  of  such 
an  effort  do  not  end  here,  for  you  will  ex- 
perience a  delicious  lightness  and  buoyancy 
that  will  carry  you  through  the  day,  enabling 
you  to  make  light  of  the  heat   that  "  utterly 
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prostrates'*  your  indolent  neighbour,  who  has 
not  summoned  up  courage  to  follow  so  good  an 
example.  A  painful  contrast  is  afforded  by  the 
sickly-hued  woman,  who  having  taken  her 
breakfast  in  bed,  can  just  find  strength  suffi- 
cient to  don  a  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  and 
then  resume  a  recumbent  posture  on  a  sofa^ 
where,  under  a  punkah,  with  closed  doors  and 
windows,  and  the  lightest  of  literary  trash 
for  her  eyes  to  trifle  with,  she  will  remain 
until  after  sundown,  when,  the  exertion  of 
dressing  over,  she  will  recline  languidly  in  an 
open  carriage  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  submit  to 
be  driven  along  a  dusty  road  ''for  the  benefit 
of  her  health."  A  few  mouthfuls  of  highly- 
spiced  food,  and  a  glass  of  XXX  stout,  "  to 
keep  her  strength  up  "  constituting  her  evening 
meal,  she  retires  wearily  to  bed,  convinced  that 
her  ''  constitution  "  was  never  intended  for  the 
"  horrid  country,"  and  wondering  how  it  is  she 
has  not  only  lost  her  good  looks  and  good 
spirits,  but  why  she  should  feel  so  faint,  so 
wretchedly  ill,  and  ''  ready  to  cry  at  the  least 
thing."     We  have   endeavoured  to  point  out 
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what  disastrous  effects  indolence  will  liave  upon 
the  bodily  functions,  but,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, the  mental  faculties  may  suffer  in  an 
equal  degree  from  the  same  cause.  Ample 
mental  resources  may  be  found  in  the  shape  of 
reading,  drawing,  painting,  fancy  work,  &c.  &c; 
occupations  that  will  not  unduly  tax  the 
energies,  and  that  will  agreeably  serve  to  fill 
up  time,  that  would  otherwise  be  found  to 
hang  heavily  on  the  hands.  Those  who  will, 
from  the  commencement,  resolutely  "  make  an 
effort"  on  their  own  behalf,  will  practically 
place  themselves  beyond  the  influence  of  the 
many  petty  annoyances  and  discomforts  incident 
to  their  new  condition  of  life. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  have  dwelt 
somewhat  fully  on  the  tendency,  which  is  com- 
mon to  us  all,  to  make  the  climate  responsible  for 
almost  every  ill  that  may  befal  us  during  our 
residence  in  a  tropical  country,  and,  although 
we  have  endeavoured  to  discountenance  the  too 
prevalent  idea  that  the  climate  of  the  tropics  is 
necessarily  unhealthy,  we  would,  nevertheless, 
remind  you,  that  there  are  innumerable  little 
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ailments  and  discomforts,  wTiicli,  unless  they 
are  clearly  understood,  and  judiciously  dealt 
with  as  they  appear,  are  liable  to  produce  an 
irritable  and  perturbed  state  of  mind  and  body^ 
which  is  very  conducive  to  the  development 
of  more  serious  permanent  affections,  though 
they  may  not  at  the  time  produce  in  you  any 
very  serious  symptoms.  Besides  these  simpler 
ailments,  there  are  a  few  more  serious  maladies 
incident  to  the  tropics,  which  you  may,  in  many 
cases,  be  enabled  to  ward  off  by  the  adoption 
of  due  precautions.  The  cases  are  very  few, 
in  which  a  woman  will  be  called  upon  to 
undertake  the  treatment  of  these  complaints  in 
even  the  most  trivial  particulars  :  a  woman's 
mission  under  these  circumstances  is  to  relieve 
the  patient's  sufferings  by  careful  nursing,  and 
to  provide  such  comforts  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  by  the  medical  attendant. 

While  our  main  object,  however,  is  to  explain 
the  simple  rules  for  maintaining  health,  and  tO' 
give  hints  as  to  the  management  of  the  sick, 
we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  every 
woman  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  leading 
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symptoms  of  the  more  prominent  diseases,  and, 
therefore,  we  shall  endeavour  to  explain  such 
symptoms  in  untechnical  language  that  may  be 
clearly  understood.  As  it  will  occasionally 
happen,  that  families  will  be  so  isolated,  that 
much  time  must  necessarily  elapse  before 
medical  aid  can  be  obtained,  we  shall,  in 
reference  to  such  diseases  as  require  immediate 
and  prompt  treatment,  explain  what  is  to  be 
done  until  the  patient  can  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  doctor. 

The  Effects  of  Heat  on  the  System. — During 
your  residence  in  the  tropics,  you  will  often 
come  across  many  remarkable  examples  of  the 
different  effects  which  will  be  produced  by 
the  heat  on  women  of  various  temperaments 
and  habits.  Some  women  are  of  a  highly 
sensitive  nature;  their  nerves,  to  use  a 
common  expression,  are  "  highly  strung."  Such 
people  become  alternately  elated  or  depressed 
by  the  most  trivial  occurrences.  The  tropical 
heat  seems  to  exaggerate  this  condition,  and 
they  often  suffer,  for  days  together,  from  fits  of 
depression,    which   are   not   traceable   to    any 
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sufficient  cause.  Then,  again,  women  who  are 
inclined  to  be  stout  are  mucli  subject  to  fits  of 
faintness  or  exhaustion,  and  complain  often  of 
"  fulness  of  the  head,"  associated  with  smarting 
and  congestion  of  the  eyes ;  others  who,  even 
at  home,  are  naturally  weak,  and  possess  but  a 
small  appetite  and  little  bodily  vigour,  often 
become  very  seriously  reduced  by  even  a  short 
residence  in  a  hot  country,  though,  curiously 
enough,  these  fragile  women  are  the  very 
people  who,  in  most  instances,  bear  a  tropical 
climate  remarkably  well.  Bearing  what  we 
have  said  in  mind,  a  woman  who,  in  a  tempe- 
rate climate,  would  suffer  much  inconvenience 
and  discomfort  from  an  unusually  warm  day, 
should,  in  a  hot  country,  be  all  the  more 
careful  not  to  overtax  her  strength.  That 
common  dread  of  a  tropical  sun,  which  is  ever 
present  in  the  minds  of  people  "going  out" 
for  the  first  time,  often  induces  them  to  attri- 
bute to  its  influence  many  maladies  which  arise 
from  totally  different  causes,  and,  "jumping  at 
conclusions,"  they  indiscriminately  designate 
all  such  affections  under  the  general  term  of 
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**  sunstroke ";  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  that 
we  should  state  explicitly  the  symptoms  of  the 
various  forms  in  which  it  may  occur.  The 
least  dangerous  form  of  sunstroke  is  that  in 
which  the  patient  appears  to  faint  away,  the 
state  of  exhaustion  being  brought  on,  in  most 
cases,  by  fatigue  or  over-exertion  in  a  person 
who  is  at  the  time  in  a  weak  state  of  health ; 
but  even  those  who  are  in  sound  health  will  be 
liable,  if  they  unduly  expose  themselves  to  the 
rays  of  a  powerful  sun,  to  receive  a  sharp 
reminder  in  the  shape  of  such  an  attack  of  sun- 
stroke; and  you  should  always  bear  in  mind  that 
it  may  affect  those  who  are  subjected  to  a  high 
temperature  within  doors,  especially  in  houses 
which  are  badly  ventilated  or  over-crowded.  In 
these  simpler  cases,  the  patient's  skin  is  pallid, 
moist,  and  clammy ;  there  is  profound  nervous 
prostration,  together  with  a  temporary  loss  of 
muscular  power,  and  you  can  scarcely  feel  the 
patient's  pulse  at  the  wrist.  When  the  attack 
comes  on  out  of  doors,  the  patient  should  be 
removed  into  the  shade;  but  if  it  occurs  in 
the  house,  remove  her  to  the  coolest  place  you 
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can  find.  All  tight,  or  superfluous  clothings 
whicli  tend  to  oppress  her,  must  be  removed^ 
and  a  cold  water  douche  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  chest  and  spine,  but  do  not  con- 
tinue it  too  long.  You  should  now  try  and 
rouse  the  patient ;  stimulate  the  surface  of  the* 
body  by  shampooing  briskly  with  towels,  and 
administer  a  dose  —  two  tablespoonfuls — of 
castor-oil.  To  prevent  repetition,  we  would 
say  that  in  all  cases  of  supposed  sunstrohe,  you 
must  send  at  once  for  a  doctor. 

The  next  more  severe  form  of  sunstroke  is 
that  in  which  the  patient  seems  to  be  ''  struck 
down  "  by  the  effect  of  direct  exposure  to,  the 
sun.  You  can  distinguish  these  cases  from 
those  we  have  just  described  by  the  suddenness 
with  which  they  occur.  The  patient  drops 
down  unconscious ;  the  skin  is  cold  and  moist, 
and  the  pulse  very  feeble.  The  patient  may 
sink  rapidly  from  exhaustion,  or  pass  into  a 
state  of  fever  and  excitement.  Place  the 
patient  in  the  shade,  remove  the  clothing,  and 
apply  a  cold  douche  to  head  and  body  from  a 
distance  of  three  or  four  feet ;  after  this,  apply 
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mustard  poultices  to  the  calves  of  the  legs  and 
to  the  chest  (mustard  leaves  will  do  equally 
well),  and  give  a  good  dose  of  some  aperient 
medicine. 

The  last,  and  most  serious  form  of  sunstroke, 
is  that  more  especially  known  as  **  heat 
apoplexy,"  and  it  is  brought  on  by  a  general 
over-heating  of  the  body,  which  is  due,  not  so 
much  to  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,, 
as  to  the  especially  high  temperature  which 
may  exist  at  any  particular  time.  During  a 
hot  season  there  are  always  a  few  days  that  are 
particularly  noted  as  being  more  than  usually 
sultry  and  oppressive.  Eeference  to  a  hospital 
register  would  show  that  on  such  days  the 
patients  admitted  as  suffering  from  heat 
apoplexy  would  possibly  exceed  in  number 
the  admissions  from  that  cause  during  the  pre- 
ceding months  of  the  year.  It  is  at  such  times- 
that  an  almost  unbearable  amount  of  heat  pre- 
vails during  the  whole  of  the  twenty-four 
hours,  and  the  thermometer  will  register  as 
many  degrees  of  heat  at  midnight  as  it  did 
during  the   day-time.     There  is  no   current  of 
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air  tliat  would  permit  of  artificial  means,  sucli 
as  wetted  screens  (Kuskus  tatties),  being  used 
to  cool  the  atmosphere.  Your  only  resource 
on  such  occasions  is  to  adopt  a  very  spare 
diet,  and  keep  as  quiet  as  possible,  avoiding  all 
alcoholic  stimulants.  In  heat  apoplexy  the 
temperature  of  the  body  rises  rapidly,  the  skin 
becomes  hot  and  dry,  the  pulse  full  and  bound- 
ing, and  the  countenance  is  livid  and  congested; 
the  patient  becomes  intensely  restless,  and  ex- 
periences great  diflB.culty  in  breathing,  and  she 
may  also  become  convulsed.  If  recovery  takes 
place,  the  health  is  generally  permanently 
affected.  The  patient  should  be  placed  on  a 
bed  beneath  a  punkah,  in  a  cool  room  with  a 
subdued  light  ;  and  all  noise,  excitement,  and 
bustle  should  be  avoided.  A  cold  douche 
should  be  applied,  and  the  head  kept  as  cool 
as  possible  by  means  of  folds  of  linen  soaked  in 
vinegar  and  water,  and  continually  re-applied. 
If  the  patient  is  not  placed  beneath  a  punkah, 
you  may  apply  the  cold  by  the  irrigation 
method  (see  p.  364).  Do  not  neglect  the  adminis- 
tration of   some  safe  and  efflcacious  aperient. 
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In  no  form  of  sunstroke  should  alcohol  be 
administered,  except  under  medical  advice. 
The  diet  throughout  all  cases  of  sunstroke 
must  be  light  and  nutritious,  consisting  chiefly 
of  beef-tea,  broths,  and  farinaceous  food.  Iced 
milk  may  be  given,  and  the  patient  allowed  to 
suck  ice  when  inclined  to  do  so. 

Affections  of  the  Head. — You  will  do  well 
to  pay  great  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
hair,  and  as  scurf  is  especially  liable  to  form,  a 
good  brushing  morning  and  evening  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  its  collecting  to  any  extent. 
A  simple  hair-wash,  which  is  both  cooling  and 
tends  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  scurf, 
is  one  composed  of  two  drachms  of  biborate  of 
soda  (i.e.  borax),  an  ounce  of  rectified  spirit, 
half  a  drachm  of  camphor,  and  eight  ounces  of 
water.  If  the  hair  is  allowed  to  grow  too  long, 
it  has  a  great  tendency  to  split  ;  to  prevent 
this  the  ends  should  be  cut  from  time  to  time. 
You  should  let  the  hair  loose  during  a  portion 
of  the  day,  as  the  habit  of  keeping  it  always 
done  up  tightly  is  very  injurious  to  it.  Owing 
to  the  generally  debilitated  state    into    which 
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people  sometimes  fall  wlien  they  have  resided 
in  the  tropics  for  any  length  of  time,  the  hair 
perishes,  and  is  apt  to  fall  out.  Sometimes, 
this  shedding  of  the  hair  takes  place  all  over 
the  head,  and  results  in  a  simple  thinning  of 
the  hair  generally ;  while,  at  other  times,  it  is 
local,  and  forms  circular  bald  patches.  In 
these  latter  cases,  a  very  good  plan  is  to  paint 
the  bald  patch  with  tincture  of  iodine  every 
other  day  for  a  week  or  two.  An  excellent 
hair  lotion  is  one  composed  of  two  drachms  of 
tincture  of  cantharides,  ten  drops  each  of  oil 
of  rosemary  and  oil  of  lavender,  and  two 
ounces  of  eau  de  cologne  (Erasmus  "Wilson). 
While  adopting  these  local  measures,  you  will, 
at  the  same  time,  have  to  put  yourself  under 
a  long  course  of  tonic  treatment,  extending, 
perhaps,  over  many  months.  Such  circular 
bald  patches  as  those  we  have  described  above, 
may  exist  for  a  very  long  time  in  spite  of  all 
treatment  ;  in  some  cases,  however,  they  get 
well  very  rapidly,  while  in  others  they  recur 
from  time  to  time,  and  we  have  seen  several 
instances  in  which  they  have  occurred  in  people 
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ivlio  have  been  exposed  to  prolonged  mental 
strain  or  anxiety.  In  extremely  dry  climates, 
-and,  especially  during  the  prevalence  of  the  hot 
winds,  the  hair  gets  into  an  exceedingly  brittle 
state,  and  small  portions  are  continually  break- 
ing off.  At  such  times,  a  little  oil  to  keep  the 
hair  in  a  supple  state  will  be  needed ;  for  this 
purpose,  Rowland's  Macassar  Oil  has  obtained 
a  reputation  it  well  deserves.  Women  who 
wear  the  hair  in  tight  rolls,  and  neglect  to 
undo  them  when  they  go  to  bed,  get  up  in  the 
morning  with  these  plaits  of  hair  and  the  con- 
tiguous parts  of  the  head,  wet  with  perspira- 
tion ;  the  result  is,  that  prickly  heat  soon 
covers  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck,  and 
sore  places  eventually  form,  giving  rise  to 
much  pain  and  trouble,  and  often  necessita- 
ting the  hair  being  cropped  short  to  facilitate 
their  treatment.  All  this  can  generally  be 
avoided  by  a  little  care  and  attention.  A 
night-cap  should  never  be  worn  by  women  in 
the  tropics ;  the  best  way  of  confining  the 
hair  at  night-time  is  to  wear  a  fine  hair-net. 
It   will   occasionally    happen,    however,    that. 
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from  some  unavoidable  cause,  a  little  boil,  or 
sore  place,  will  form  at  the  roots  of  the  hair, 
which  becomes  stuck  together  by  the  discharge. 
The  only  way  of  disentangling  the  hair,  and 
removing  anything  which  may  have  adhered  to- 
it,  is  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  hair  with 
warm  water,  and  then  to  gently  remove  any 
substance  that  may  have  adhered  to  it,  by 
means  of  a  soft  sponge.  A  woman  should 
keep  her  brushes  under  lock  and  key,  as 
female  native  servants  can  seldom  resist  th& 
temptation  to  use  them  on  their  own  ebon 
locks. 

Ear-ache. — This  troublesome  affection  may 
be  relieved  by  plugging  the  ear  with  a  piece  of 
lint,  or  cotton  wool,  soaked  in  sweet  oil  or 
glycerine,  which  has  been  slightly  warmed. 
The  old-fashioned  remedy  of  a  warm  fomenta^ 
tion  or  poultice,  applied  over  the  ear,  will 
often  produce  a  speedy  cure.  Every  part  of 
the  ear  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with 
warm  soap  and  water  at  least  once  every  day. 
"When  a  foreign  body  gets  into  the  ear,  you 
must  be  guided  in  what  you   do  by  the  nature 
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of  the  substance,  that  is,  if  you  happen  to 
know  what  it  is.  If,  for  instance,  an  ear-wig, 
or  any  such  creature  gets  into  the  ear,  you  may 
prevent  it  doing  any  harm  by  pouring  a  little 
warm  sweet  oil  into  the  ear,  when  the  unplea- 
sant visitor  will  soon  be  expelled.  Should  the 
foreign  body  be  any  vegetable  substance, 
which  would  be  likely  to  swell  on  the  appli- 
cation of  moisture,  you  should  abstain  from 
irritating  the  ear,  and  obtain  medical  advice  as 
soon  as  possible ;  above  all,  you  should  not 
yourself  attempt,  nor  permit  anyone  else,  unless 
it  be  a  medical  man,  to  attempt  to  remove  the 
foreign  substance,  as  serious  harm  is  often 
done  to  the  ear  by  the  rough-and-ready 
manipulations  of  unskilled  people.  Before 
leaving  this  subject,  we  would  say  a  word 
about  ear-rings.  Take  care  that  the  metal  by 
which  they  are  attached  to  the  ear  is  pure,  for, 
if  it  is  not  so,  it  will  set  up  irritation  at  the 
place  where  the  ear  is  punctured,  and  a 
troublesome  form  of  ulceration  will  take  place, 
which  will  take  a  long  time  to  heal. 

Affections  of  the  Eyes. — In  countries  where 
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the  soil  is  of  a  chalky  and  sandy  nature,  the 
glare  produced  by  the  sun  is  often  well-nigh  in- 
tolerable, and  causes  the  eyes  to  become  weak 
and  congested.  During  certain  portions  of  the 
year,  when  hot  or  keen  winds  prevail,  the  eye- 
lids often  become  puffy  and  thickened,  and 
produce  great  irritation  by  pressing  upon  the 
delicate  parts  of  the  eye,  giving  rise  to  smart- 
ing, burning  sensations,  and  the  eyes  become 
very  weak,  and  are  liable  to  "  water  "  when  sub- 
jected to  the  least  strain.  In  some  cases  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  eye-lids  becomes  in- 
flamed, producing  the  condition  known  as 
ophthalmia.  You  should  bathe  the  eyes  as  often 
as  possible  during  the  day,  and  you  will  find 
that  it  is  a  good  plan  to  open  the  eyes  widely 
in  the  water  when  you  are  washing,  as  by  this 
means  every  part  of  the  eye  will  be  moistened 
by  the  water  ;  particles  of  dust,  which  may 
have  got  into  it,  will  be  washed  out,  and  any 
smarting  which  may  exist  will  be  greatly 
relieved.  If  your  eyes  are  naturally  inclined 
to  be  weak,  you  should  bathe  them  in  a  weak 
spirit  lotion,  composed  of  one  part  of  spirits  of 
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wine,  or  brandy,  to  thirty  or  forty  of  water. 
When  any  slight  attack  of  inflammation  occurs, 
a  cooling  lotion  of  Goulard  water,  or  a  solution 
of  alum  (eight  or  ten  grains  to  the  ounce)  will 
be  found  very  beneficial.  In  all  cases,  how- 
ever, of  long-continued  smarting  of  the  eye, 
especially  when  you  hear  of  other  cases  occur- 
ring in  your  neighbourhood,  you  should  consult 
a  doctor  as  soon  as  possible.  Sometimes,  when 
the  eye  is  slightly  inflamed,  the  eye-lids  stick 
together  during  the  night ;  this  may  easily  be 
prevented  by  smearing  the  edges  of  the  lids 
with  vaseline,  or  any  simple  ointment.  You 
should  always  be  provided  with  a  little  cup- 
shaped  glass,  known  as  an  ^'  eye-glass,"  for 
the  purpose  of  applying  lotions  to  the  eye.  The 
glass  is  so  made  that  when  you  press  it  firmly 
against  the  eye-lids  it  keeps  them  open;  in 
using  it,  the  head  should  be  thrown  back,  and 
moved  from  side  to  side,  until  every  part  of 
the  eye  has  been  washed  by  the  solution.  If 
you  do  not  possess  an  "  eye-glass,"  dip  a  fine 
camel's  hair  brush,  or  a  bit  of  sponge,  in  the 
lotion,  and  drop  a  little  into  the  inner  corner 
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of  the  eye.  The  eje-lids  will  close  spasmodic- 
ally, but  you  must  have  resolution  enough  ta 
open  the  eye,  so  as  to  let  the  lotion  bathe  every 
part  of  it.  You  will  find  that  a  good  pair  of 
goggles  will  come  in  very  handy  when  you  are 
obliged  to  expose  yourself  more  than  usual 
to  the  sun,  or  for  use  when  travelling.  The 
eye-lids  are  sometimes  the  seat  of  little  mar- 
ginal boils  called  "  styes."  When  they  occur, 
bathe  the  eye  with  warm  water,  or  apply  a 
small  bread  poultice,  and  take  a  dose  of 
aperient  medicine. 

Epistaxis,  or  bleeding  from  the  nose,  is 
often  preceded  by  head-ache,  and  a  general 
sense  of  drowsiness  and  languor ;  sometimes 
ear-ache  is  also  present.  In  people  of  a  full 
habit,  an  occasional  attack  of  epistaxis  does 
no  harm,  and  both  head-ache  and  ear-ache, 
when  they  exist,  are  generally  relieved  by  its 
occurrence.  The  bleeding  may  generally  be 
checked  by  the  application  of  cold  to  the 
back  of  the  head  and  spine,  by  means  of 
water,  or  by  ice  if  it  can  be  obtained.  It 
may  often  be  relieved  by  placing  the  patient 
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on  her  back,  and  raising  the  arms  above  tlie 
head. 

Sunburn. — A  useful  application  in  peeling 
of  the  skin  from  sunburn,  is  a  lotion  contain- 
ing three  ounces  of  rose-water,  and  an  ounce 
each  of  skimmed  milk,  white  of  egg^  and  syrup 
of  violets.  The  borax  and  camphor  lotion 
mentioned  on  p.  189  will  also  be  useful  for  this 
purpose.  A  preparation  which  has  some  repute 
for  dispersing  freckles  is  one  composed  of  two 
ounces  of  lemon-juice,  half  a  drachm  of 
powdered  borax,  and  a  drachm  or  two  of 
sugar;  the  ingredients  must  be  left  to  stand 
for  a  few  days  in  a  glass  bottle,  and  then 
applied  occasionally  to  the  face  and  hands  ;  or 
some  slightly  stimulating  lotion — as,  for  in- 
stance, a  drachm  of  chloride  of  ammonia,  to 
about  half  a  pint  of  water — may  assist  in  pro- 
moting a  healthy  action  of  the  skin.  Freckles 
more  particularly  affect  women  of  fair  com- 
plexion, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
■exposure  to  the  sun  tends  to  exaggerate  the 
condition  until  it  becomes  an  actual  disfigure- 
ment ;  women,  therefore,  who  are  affected  with 
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freckles,  should  take  care,  when  they  have  to  go 
out  into  the  sun,  to  shield  their  features  as. 
much  as  possible  from  the  effects  of  its  rays. 
When  pimples  appear  on  the  face,  bathe  the 
face  frequently  with  warm  soap  and  water,  and 
apply  a  lotion   of  one  drachm  each  of  borax 
and  carbonate  of  soda  to  six  ounces  of  water  ; 
take   a    dose    of    aperient    medicine,  adopt    a 
change  of  diet,  and  if  you  are   accustomed  to 
take  coffee,   give    it  up  for  a  few  days,  and 
substitute  tea  or  cocoa  instead.      Sometimes^ 
instead    of    a    number   of   pimples,    a   single 
painful  spot  appears  on  the  side  of  the  nose  or 
on    the  forehead ;    such  spots  will    disappear 
very  quickly    if    sponged    frequently    with    a 
strong  solution  of  salt  and  water,  or  with  a 
lotion  of  two  drachms  of  chloride  of  ammonia,, 
and  an  ounce  of  rectij&ed  spirit  to  six  ounces  of 
water.      A   little  coarse   oatmeal,  mixed  to  a 
paste  with  good  eau  de  cologne,  and  used  on 
the  sponge  or  glove  when   washing    the   face, 
is   an   application  which  is  cleansing,  coolings 
and  safe,    and   may    be  used   freely  with  im- 
punity.    The  paste  thus  made  must  be  kept  in 
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a  closed  jar,  or  the  eau   de  cologne  will  eva- 
porate and  the  paste  will  dry  up. 

The    Teeth. — Your    teeth    should    be    tho- 
roughly examined  by  a  good  dentist  before  you 
start  for  the  tropics.     Great  care  must  be  taken 
to  keep  the  teeth  thoroughly  clean;  they  should 
be  brushed  night  and  morning,  and,  when  pos- 
sible, the  mouth  should  be  rinsed  out  and  the 
teeth  brushed  after  every  meal.    Carbolic  tooth- 
powder.    Cooper's     carnation    tooth-paste,     or 
Craycroft's    areca-nut   are   all  excellent   appli- 
cations for  the  teeth.     An  attack  of  tooth-ache 
is  brought  on  in  many  instances  by  some  dis- 
turbance of  the  stomach  or  digestion ;  take  a 
couple  of  Cockle's  pills,   and  you  will  probably 
be  troubled  with  it  no  more.     If  the  tooth  is 
decayed   and   hollow,  stuff   it    with    some   ab- 
sorbent cotton   or  lint,  teased  out,  which  has 
been  soaked  in  laudanum,  spirits  of  camphor  or 
brandy.     After  a  severe  attack  of  tooth-ache, 
especially  if    you  feel  at   the   time  weak   and 
debilitated,  you  should  take  some  simple  tonic. 
Twenty  grains  of  quinine  dissolved  in  as  many 
drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  and  put 
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into  a  bottle  of  port,  or  sherry  or  ginger  wine, 
is  an  excellent  tonic  for  the  purpose.  A  wine- 
glassful  should  be  taken  twice  a  day. 

The  Lips,  Mouth,  and  Tongue. ^ — Fissures  or 
cracks  of  the  lips  and  tongue,  or,  the  little 
irritable  sores,  which  sometimes  form  in  the 
interior  of  the  mouth,  are  usually  due  to  some 
disordered  condition  of  the  stomach,  or  to  some 
disturbed  state  of  the  digestive  organs  generally. 
Fissures  of  the  lips  and  tongue,  are  best  touched 
with  a  strong  spirit  lotion  made  of  equal  parts 
of  water  and  spirits  of  wine  or  brandy  ;  good 
eau  de  cologne  will  do  equally  well.  At  first, 
a  little  smarting  will  be  produced,  but,  two  or 
three  applications  will  generally  suffice.  When 
the  fissures  have  actually  formed,  the  use  of 
the  spirit  lotion  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  that 
of  any  form  of  ointment ;  notwithstanding, 
when  the  lips  are  only  parched  and  dry,  and 
there  are  no  actual  fissures,  you  will  find  it  a 
good  plan  to  smear  a  little  vaseline  or  cold 
cream  on  them  at  night-time.  When  little 
sores  form  in  the  interior  of  the  mouth,  you 
should  rinse  out  the  mouth  with  a  solution   of 
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one  draclim  of  chlorate  of  potash  to  the  ounce 
of  water ;  or,  you  may  touch  the  sore  patches 
with  tincture  of  myrrh  and  glycerine,  one 
drachm  of  the  former  to  an  ounce  of  the  latter ; 
but  do  not  forget,  that  all  these  cases  require 
some  temporary  self-denial  in  the  matter  of 
diet,  and  the  administration  of  a  little  medicine 
calculated  to  correct  the  disordered  state  of  the 
digestion.  When  gum-boils  occur,  they  may  be 
relieved  by  the  same  treatment. 

Sore  Throat. — An  attack  of  this  trouble- 
some affection  is  sometimes  brought  on  by  the 
disregard  of  the  most  ordinary  precautions.  A 
woman  who  is  accustomed  to  keep  her  throat 
covered  with  a  high  dress  and  neckerchief  all 
day  at  home,  will  exchange  them  at  night  for  a 
necklace  and  low  dress,  and,  the  result  is,  a 
sore  throat.  A  very  severe  chill  may  often  be 
contracted  after  a  dance,  by  sitting  in  a 
draught  *'  to  get  cool."  You  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  light  wrap  or  opera  cloak  to  throw 
over  the  shoulders  and  protect  the  neck  on 
these  occasions.  A  simple  sore  throat  may 
generally  be  relieved  by  a  cold  compress,  made 
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by  placing  a  wet  handkercliief  round  the  throaty 
and  covering  it  with  a  broad  piece  of  flannel 
folded  double,  or  with  a  woollen  wrap.  In 
some  cases,  however,  some  simple  local  appli- 
cation may  be  required  ;  salt  and  water,  alum 
dissolved  in  water  with  a  little  tincture  of 
myrrh,  spirits  of  wine  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  of  the  spirit  to  four  or  five  of  water,  or, 
port  wine,  are  all  simple  and  efficient  gargles. 
Some  people,  especially  in  damp  countries^ 
suffer  from  what  is  known  as  relaxed  throat. 
In  such  cases,  much  benefit  will  be  derived  by 
gargling  the  throat  night  and  morning  with 
cold  water,  which  will  be  all  the  more  service- 
able, if  a  little  salt  has  been  added  to  it.  A 
very  useful  gargle  in  these  cases  is  one  contain- 
ing two  drachms  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  an 
ounce  of  honey  to  about  eight  ounces  of  water.. 
One  of  Cooper's  effervescing  chlorate  of  potash 
or  eucalyptus  lozenges,  placed  in  the  mouth 
from  time  to  time,  and  allowed  to  dissolve 
slowly,  will  also  have  a  very  beneficial  effect. 
When  the  soreness  of  the  throat  has  existed  for 
any   length    of   time,   besides    the    mere   local 
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measures,  a  long  course  of  tonic  treatment  will 
be  required.  Sometimes,  an  acute  attack  of 
sore  throat  comes  on,  the  temperature  of  the 
body  rises  rapidly,  the  tonsils  swell,  and  the 
patient  loses  her  voice  suddenly.  The  patient 
should  gargle  constantly  with  warm  milk;  a 
piece  of  spongio  piline,  dipped  in  hot  water, 
must  be  placed  round  the  neck,  and  constantly 
reapplied ;  administer  a  saline  aperient,  and 
let  the  diet  consist  entirely  of  warm  bread  and 
milk,  beef  tea  or  broth.  In  these  acute  cases, 
you  will  do  well  to  consult  a  doctor.  Other 
local  remedies  for  the  throat  are  applications 
consisting  of  one  drachm  of  tannin,  or  two 
drachms  of  the  tincture  of  the  perchloride  of 
iron  to  an  ounce  of  glycerine  ;  these  may  be 
painted  freely  over  the  tonsils  by  means  of  a 
camels'  hair  brush.  A  bent  brush  may  easily 
be  made  from  an  ordinary  camel's  hair  brush,, 
by  heating  the  quill  of  it  over  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  when  you  can  bend  it  to  any  angle  you 
like.  Before  leaving  the  subject  of  sore  throat, 
we  would  warn  you  not  to  fall  into  the  common 
mistake  women  so  often  make,  of  putting  the 
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cart  before  the  horse,  and  treating  the  local 
symptoms,  before  they  attend  to  the  general 
condition  of  the  patient.  In  all  cases,  the  admi- 
nistration of  a  good  aperient  is  called  for,  and,  in 
some  cases  of  sore  throat,  especial  benefit  will 
be  derived  from  the  administration,  for  a  few 
days,  of  small  doses  (three  grains)  of  grey 
powder.  Another  point  to  bear  in  mind,  is,  that 
the  constant  application  of  strong  astringents, 
such  as  tannin,  is  very  bad  for  the  throat,  as  it 
causes  the  tonsils  to  become  hardened  and 
insusceptible  to  any  of  the  milder  applications ; 
.by  the  erroneous  use  of  these  astringents,  a 
condition  of  the  throat  is  often  set  up,  which 
is  very  untractable,  and  may  take  months  or 
^ven  years  to  cure,  or,  indeed,  in  some  cases, 
may  never  get  quite  right.  As  a  matter  of 
experience,  you  will  find  that  more  good  will 
result  from  constantly  changing  the  gargles 
and  other  local  applications,  than  in  persist- 
ing in  the  long-continued  use  of  any  one 
remedy.  When  you  have  occasion  to  paint 
the  throat,  seat  the  patient  in  a  chair, 
facing  a  good  light,  then,  direct  her  to  open 
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her  mouth  widely,  and  look  well  to  the  back 
of  the  throat,  and  from  side  to  side,  carefully- 
inspecting  the  tonsils  to  see  if  there  is  any 
sign  of  ulceration;  in  most  cases,  probably,  all 
you  will  see  will  be  a  general  red  blush  all  over 
the  back  of  the  throat.  Now  place  some  flat 
instrument,  such  as  the  handle  of  a  spoon, 
or  a  paper  knife,  on  the  patient's  tongue,  so  as 
to  keep  it  out  of  the  way,  and  direct  her  to  say 
"ah";  this  will  have  the  effect  of  bringing  to- 
view  the  deeper  parts  of  the  throat,  when,  you 
can,  with  your  disengaged  hand,  deftly  apply 
the  solution,  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  brush, 
to  every  part  of  the  throat. 

Slight  Affections  of  the  Stomach. — Many 
people  suffer  to  a  great  degree  from  the 
common  and  distressing  affection  known  as 
flatulence ;  you  will  find  that  such  an  attack 
will  be  relieved  by  the  adoption  of  a  spare 
diet  for  a  few  days ;  take  a  cup  of  beef  tea, 
with  a  piece  of  dry  toast,  two  or  three  times 
during  the  day,  but  abstain  altogether  from 
solid  food.  An  emetic  will  often  put  an  end 
to  the  attack  at    once,  or,  instead   of  ^  this,    by 
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taking  a  pill  of  three  grains  of  calomel  at  night, 
and  following  it  in  the  morning,  with  a  draught 
containing  two  drachms  of  the  sulphate,  and 
half  a  drachm  of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia 
with  about  twenty  drops  of  tincture  of  ginger 
in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  peppermint  water, 
you  will,  with  due  attention  to  diet,  usually 
succeed  in  setting  matters  right.  A  little  sal 
volatile,  or  five-drop  doses  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  in  water,  will  often  give  temporary  relief. 
Those  who  suffer  from  flatulency  should  be 
•careful  to  guard  against  the  excessive  use  of 
tea,  especially  very  hot  tea,  and  should  partake 
but  sparingly  of  sugar  or  starchy  foods,  such 
as,  rice,  potatoes  and  bread.  Heart-burn  and 
-acidity,  may  generally  be  relieved  by  the  use  of 
five-drop  doses  of  dilute  nitric  or  hydrochloric 
acids,  taken  in  water,  before  or  after  meals. 
A  little  ''neat  brandy,"  the  nurses'  favourite 
•cure,  does  not  remove  this  affection,  though,  a 
few  drops,  fifteen  or  twenty,  of  tincture  of 
ginger  in  water  may  afford  temporary  relief. 
Offensive  breath  proceeds  in  most  cases  from 
.a  sluggish  state  of  the  stomach  and  liver,  and 
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will  generally  be  removed  by  a  brisk  aperient. 
As  a  rule,  people  who  suffer  from  this  affection, 
are  over  fond  of  partaking  of  rich  dishes,  and 
overload  the  stomach  with  more  than  it  can 
possibly  digest.  In  these  cases,  a  regulation  of 
the  diet  will  be  called  for. 

DiAREHCEA. — Some  people,  have  an  erroneous 
practice  of  checking  the  first  appearance  of  this 
complaint  with  strong  doses  of  chlorodyne ; 
but,  as  it  is  often  only  a  simple  effort  of  nature 
to  expel  some  irritant  from  the  system,  it 
would  be  better  to  give  small  doses  of  castor 
oil,  with  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  laudanum, 
and  to  change  the  diet  for  a  few  days.  Dysen- 
tery may  be  distinguished  from  diarrhoea,  by  the 
straining  which  is  always  present,  and  by  the 
passage  of  blood.  Let  the  patient  rest  quietly 
in  the  recumbent  posture,  apply  warm  fomen- 
tations to  the  abdomen,  give  an  emetic  dose, 
fifteen  to  twenty  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  which 
must  be  followed  in  about  four  hours  by 
another  dose ;  give  ten  grains  of  Dover's  powder 
at  night,  and  adopt  a  milk  diet.  Cholera  may 
be  suspected  whenever  there  is  a  sudden   sharp 
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attack  of  diarrhoea  followed  by  an  almost  con- 
tinuous flow  of  fluid,  cramps  in  tlie  stomacli,, 
and  a  state  of  extreme  collapse.  Give  a  dose, 
two  tablespoonfuls,  of  castor  oil,  with  fifteen  to 
twenty  drops  of  laudanum.  Keep  the  patient 
on  her  back,  and  apply  hot  fomentations  or 
mustard  poultices  to  the  abdomen.  You  may 
allow  her  to  suck  ice,  or  iced  water,  or  brandy 
or  champagne,  and  try  and  keep  up  her  courage 
as  much  as  possible.  We  cannot  too  strongly 
urge  upon  you  that,  in  all  cases  of  prolonged 
diarrhoea,  or,  in  supposed  dysentery  or  cholera, 
you  must  send  for  medical  aid  ivithout  delay y 
for,  in  some  of  these  cases,  everything  depends 
on  the  treatment  which  may  be  adopted  during 
the  first  few  days,  or  even  hours,  of  the  disease. 
Constipation. — In  some  people  this  condition 
appears  to  be  constitutional,  but  in  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  cases  it  is  brought  on 
by  a  thoughtless  neglect  of  some  of  the  simple 
rules  of  health ;  in  its  slighter  degrees  it  inter- 
feres so  little  with  the  performance  of  the 
ordinary  bodily  functions,  that,  the  gradually 
increasing  hold  which  it  is  obtaining  upon  the 
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^system,  often  passes  unnoticed,  and  the  suf- 
ferer attributes  the  unpleasant  maladies  which 
follow  in  its  train  to  entirely  different  causes. 
At  first,  as  we  have  just  stated,  this  condition 
only  affects  the  health  slightly,  but,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  protracted  it  becomes  more 
serious.  A  disordered  appetite,  a  dry,  coated 
or  clammy  tongue,  thirst  or  a  disagreeable 
taste  in  the  mouth,  dulness,  giddiness  or  head- 
ache, irritability  of  the  temper  and  gloomy 
desponding  thoughts,  may  all  be  enumerated 
among  its  immediate  results.  Its  remote  effects 
are  very  far-reaching  indeed,  affections  of  the 
skin,  dyspepsia,  colic,  hysteria  and  hgemorrhoids, 
may  all  be  traced  to  this  pernicious  and  in- 
veterate habit  of  the  system.  An  indolent  or 
sedentary  life,  tight  lacing,  careless  and  irre- 
gular habits,  and  errors  in  diet  are  among  the 
common  causes  of  this  complaint.  The  pressure 
of  the  womb  in  pregnancy,  often  produces 
constipation,  especially  in  those  who  are  pre- 
disposed to  it,  and  the  false  bearing-down  pains, 
which  many  women  suffer  from  previous  to 
confinement,  are   in    most   cases    due   to    this 
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condition,  and  they  will  generally  disappear 
after  a  dose  of  castor-oil.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  this  affection  can  be  permanently 
relieved  by  the  constant  use  of  aperient  medi- 
cines, for,  indeed,  in  many  cases,  it  is  set  up  in 
the  first  instance  by  the  abuse  of  these  reme- 
dies ;  your  chief  safeguard  against  it,  is  the 
acquirement  of  a  regular  habit ;  and  the  use  of 
any  of  the  many  gentle  laxatives  you  have  at 
your  disposal.  The  consumption,  in  moderation^ 
of  good  wholesome  fruit  is  beneficial.  Oatmeal 
porridge  or  brown  bread,  prunes,  or  French 
plums  soaked  in  water  for  a  few  hours  and 
stewed  with  a  little  sugar,  or  one  or  two  dried 
figs  steeped  in  sweet  oil  over  night,  and  taken 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  are  all  excellent 
laxatives.  Most  people  take  too  little  fluid, 
an  occasional  glass  of  pure  filtered  water 
will  produce  a  very  good  effect.  Among  the 
milder  aperients  may  be  mentioned,  granulated 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  Lamplough's  pyretic 
saline,  a  preparation  of  equal  parts  of  confection 
of  sulphur  and  confection  of  senna,  a  grain  of 
ipecacuanha  taken  fasting  every  day,  castor-oil. 
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and  Cooper's  effervescing  aperient  lozenges ; 
you  should  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  such 
aperient  medicines,  are  only  to  be  taken  occa- 
sionally, and  be  careful  not  to  commit  the 
common  error  of  taking  doses  of  aperient 
medicine  every  morning  under  the  assumption 
that  you  are  thereby  ''  cooling  the  blood." 

GrENERAL  Debility. — In  temperate  climates, 
even,  this  condition  affects  women  very  gene- 
rally, but  in  tropical  countries  few  and  for- 
tunate are  those  who  escape  from  it  altogether, 
though  some  suffer  in  a  much  less  degree  than 
others.  The  few  who  do  escape  are  generally 
women  of  sound  sense,  and  vigorous  habits  of 
mind  and  body.  We  have  already  (pp.  178-180) 
amply  pointed  out  the  many  ways  in  which  an 
indolent  state  of  the  system  may  be  engen- 
dered ;  but  besides  these,  as  we  may  term 
them,  preventible  causes,  there  are  many  others, 
apparently  beyond  our  control,  which  tend  to 
weaken  the  system  generally,  and  serve  to 
set  up  that  peculiar  condition  which  is  usually 
known  as-  general  debility. 

In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  there 
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is  no  actual  disease,  tlie  patient,  as  a  rule, 
being  unable  to  point  to  any  particularly  pro- 
minent symptom,  but  complaining  rather  of  a 
general  loss  of  power,  or,  as  she  expresses  it, 
"want  of  tone."  She  takes  but  little  interest 
in  passing  events,  and  even  the  slightest 
amount  of  exertion  is  followed  by  a  degree  of 
prostration,  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the 
effort  which  has  been  made.  There  is  a  great 
tendency  for  her  to  take  the  gloomiest  possible 
view  of  her  surroundings ;  she  passes  her  time 
in  a  listless,  dreamy  state,  and  feels  altogether 
unequal  to  the  pleasures  or  duties  of  life. 
Sometimes,  without  any  fault  of  her  own,  a 
woman  is  entirely  prostrated  by  the  effects  of 
a  tropical  climate.  In  these  cases,  in  addition 
to  the  general  symptoms  we  have  mentioned 
above,  there  are,  probably,  many  signs  of 
enfeeblement,  such  as  entire  loss  of  appetite, 
feebleness  of  the  heart's  action,  profound 
muscular  weakness,  and  an  intense  degree  of 
lassitude,  out  of  which  she  cannot  be  roused 
by  even  the  most  startling  events.  Under  such 
circumstances,   though   some  temporary  relief 
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may  be  afforded  by  the  administration  of  tonic 
medicines,  and  light  but  nourishing  and  easily 
digestible  food,  there  is  but  little  probability  of 
any  permanent  improvement  taking  place,  until 
the  patient  has  had  the  benefit  of  a  more  or 
less  prolonged  residence  in  a  cooler  climate. 
Very  different  is  the  debility  which  is  due  to 
preventible  causes.  In  such  cases  the  more 
serious  signs  of  disease  are  usually  absent,  and, 
though  the  symptoms  of  which  the  patient 
complains  may  be  very  marked,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  many  cases  they  are  more  apparent 
than  real,  for,  should  her  attention  be  arrested 
by  some  unforeseen  event,  such  as  the  sudden 
illness  or  death  of  some  one  dear  to  her,  she 
is  generally  equal  to  all  the  emergencies  which 
may  arise,  and  is  often  the  very  person  who 
most  excels  in  noble  self-restraint,  and  self- 
forgetfulness.  Her  constitution  has  been 
shaken  to  its  very  foundations  by  the  unto- 
ward event,  and  she  has  been  awakened,  some- 
what rudely  it  is  true,  from  a  state  of  lethargy, 
into  which,  in  all  probability,  she  will  never 
again  return.     Such  instances  as  these,  prove 
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beyond  all  doubt,  tbat,  in  tbe  cases  of  debility 
we  are  now  describing,  no  form  of  treatment 
will  be  of  any  permanent  use,  unless  it  is 
seconded  by  a  determined  effort  of  will  on  the 
part  of  the  patient  herself.  The  diet  in  such 
cases  should  always  be  plain  and  wholesome, 
light  and  nutritious,  and  it  is  a  good  plan,  at 
first,  to  take  a  little  food  frequently,  though 
at  stated  times,  rather  than  to  try  and  partake 
of  much  at  a  time.  A  great  deal  of  tact  will 
be  required  in  dealing  with  these  cases,  as, 
anything  like  fuss  in  the  preparation  of  her 
food,  will  only  cause  a  woman  who  is  suffering 
from  this  condition,  to  become  more  confirmed 
in  the  belief  that  she  is  really  ill,  while,  should 
you  neglect  her,  or  treat  her  whims  and  fancies 
with  undue  brusqueness,  a  fit  of  obstinacy, 
will,  probably,  be  the  result;  in  either  ease, 
you  will  cause  the  continuance  of  the  condition 
you  are  seeking  to  cure.  A  generally  cheer- 
ful manner,  and  a  kindly  interest  in  the  patient's 
troubles,  will  often  enable  you  to  obtain  an 
influence  over  her,  and  will  accomplish  far  more, 
than  an  austere  demeanour,  or  officious  fussiness. 
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Indeed,  the  sight  of  a  woman  of  sound 
fiense  going  cheerfully  about  her  household 
dutieSj  and  making  light  of  the  petty  dis- 
comforts of  tropical  life,  is  itself  an  invigorat- 
ing tonic,  the  remedial  influence  of  which,  but 
few  can  long  withstand,  and,  if  thus  judiciously 
treated,  the  patient  will  ere  long  tire  of  her 
aimless,  listless  life,  and,  beginning  to  take  an 
interest  in  passing  events,  will  soon  vie  with 
her  more  active  companion,  in  attending  to  the 
duties  and  pleasures  of  the  household.  The 
celebrated  Mrs.  Partington  made  the  remark 
that,  *'  that  poor  old  gentleman,  General  Debi- 
lity, must  be  a  dreadful  sufferer,  as  they  were 
always  inventing  new  medicines  for  his  relief." 
You  should  avoid,  however,  the  use  of  these 
remedies,  for,  as  we  have  already  shown,  regu- 
lar habits,  careful  dietary,  and  a  simple  tonic 
(p.  225)  is  generally  all  that  is  necessary,  while 
medicines,  and  medical  men,  can  play  but  a  very 
unimjjortant  part  in  the  treatment  of  those 
cases  which  are  due  to  preventible  causes. 

Biliousness. — Everyone  is  subject  to  tem- 
porary attacks  of  this  complaint,  and,  they  may 
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generally  be  relieved,  by  tbe  administration,  at 
night,  of  a  dose  (3  to  5  grains)  of  calomel  pill,, 
followed  in  the  morning  by  a  saline  aperient. 
Some    people,    however,   suffer    more    or   less 
continually  from  this  unpleasant  malady,  and 
the  knowledge,  that   even  the  slightest  thing 
may  precipitate  a  bilious  attack,  often  renders 
them  very  irritable,  and  unfits  them  for  society,, 
to    a   greater  or    less   degree      An   attack   is 
generally  preceded  by  a  sensation  of  chilliness, 
the  feet    especially   feeling    cold.       There    are 
painful  sensations  between  the  shoulders,  and 
unpleasant  twinges  under  the  right  shoulder- 
blade,    together   with  pain  in  the   muscles  at 
the  back  of  the  neck,  a  general  feeling  of  dis- 
comfort and  distension,  and  nausea  after  eating. 
Women  who  suffer  in  this  way  should  be  very 
careful  as  to  their  diet,  they  should  partake 
sparingly  of  meat ;  fat,  also,  should  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible.     It  is  necessary  to  take  a 
small  quantity  of  fat,  and  that  of  well-cooked 
meat  does  but  little  harm  ;  but,   no  one  who 
suffers  from  biliousness,  should  take  fat  in  the 
half-cooked  state  in  which  it  exists   in  many 
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sauces  and  soups.  Creara,  or  milk  in  any  con- 
siderable quantity,  also  any  form  of  alcohol, 
all  tend  to  bring  on  attack,  and  must  therefore 
be  avoided.  Light  puddings  of  rice,  tapioca,, 
sago,  or  Indian  corn,  and  also  bread  may  be 
freely  taken.  Vegetables,  and  plenty  of  good 
wholesome  fruit  may  be  taken  with  advantage,, 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  lemon-juice,  or  lime- 
juice,  taken  daily  in  water,  will  often  be  found 
very  beneficial.  Plenty  of  fluid  should  be 
taken  during  the  day,  and  for  this  purpose 
soda  or  appollinaris  water,  with  a  dash  of 
lime-juice,  is  very  useful.  Small  doses  (three 
grains)  of  gray  powder,  taken  once  or  twice  a 
week,  will  often  ward  off  an  attack,  and  an 
occasional  dose  of  Lamplough's  pyretic  saline,, 
or  citrate  of  magnesia,  will  be  of  great  service. 
Careful  attention  to  these  remarks  will  enable 
you  to  lessen  the  frequency  and  severity  of  the 
bilious  attacks. 

Sick  Headache. — Before  proceeding  to 
describe  the  various  causes  to  which  this 
wearisome  ache  may  be  due,  we  would  remark 
upon  the  needless  amount  of  suffering  many 
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-women  endure,  in  consequence  of  a  certain 
■childish  dread  they  have  of  taking  a  dose  of 
medicine.  We  have  often  watched  with 
mingled  feelings  of  astonishment  and  pity,  an 
unfortunate  woman,  who,  suffering  agony  from 
toothache  or  headache,  will,  in  search  of  relief, 
resort  to  all  sorts  of  external  applications,  in 
the  shape  of  chamomile  flowers,  hot  salt  in 
flannel  bags,  mustard,  bandages  dipped  in 
vinegar  and  water,  eau-de-cologne,  smelling 
salts,  &c.  &c.,  and,  indeed,  will  often  half 
scarify  the  skin  of  her  face,  before  she  can 
make  up  her  mind  to  swallow  the  two  needful 
little  pills,  that,  in  her  inner  consciousness, 
she  knows  are  the  only  things  that  will  put 
her  all  right  again.  It  seems  absurd  that  a 
woman  should  voluntarily  endure,  sometimes 
weeks  of  pain,  when  she  knows  that  the  real 
remedy  lies  in  her  own  hands ;  but  from  the 
frequent  "  snubs "  we  have  received,  when, 
mercifully  intent  upon  relieving  some  suffer- 
ing friend  or  relation,  we  have — non-profession- 
ally  be  it  understood — had  the  temerity  to 
.suggest  a  couple  of  pills,    the  conclusion  has 
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l)een  forced  upon  us  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, any  advice  offered,  in  which  allusion 
may  be  made  to  the  far-famed  Cockle,  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  resented  as  a  "  liberty,"  and  we 
have  registered  a  vow  that  should  we  meet  with 
another  case  of  swollen  face,  arising  from  dis- 
ordered stomach,  we  will  think  twice  before  we 
are  so  indiscreet  as  to  contradict  the  fair 
sufferer,  when  she  asserts  that  "  it  all  comes 
from  nerves,"  and  that  nothing  will  do  her 
good,  but  sympathy  and  sal  volatile.  While, 
however,  there  are  many  who  allow  themselves 
thus  to  "  drift,"  as  it  were,  into  an  attack  of 
«ick  headache,  there  are  undoubtedly  many  un- 
fortunate people  who  suffer,  in  spite  of  all 
precautions,  from  periodical  attacks  of  this 
unpleasant  complaint. 

No  age  appears  to  be  exempted,  young,  old, 
and  middle-aged  people  alike  suffering  from 
them,  though,  there  is  a  decided  tendency  for 
the  attacks  to  become  less  frequent  and  severe 
as  age  advances,  and  sometimes  even  they  pass 
•off  altogether.  Half  the  battle  against  sick 
headache  would  be  over,  if  people  generally,  and 
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women  especially,  could  be  brought  to  under- 
stand   that  these    cases  of  sick  headache  owe 
their  origin,  not  to  auy  disease  of  the  nervous 
system,  but,  to  a  general  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs;  and,  if  these  organs  could  only 
be  got  into  working  order,  and  be  kept  working 
properly,  sick  headache  would  be  a  much  less 
common  malady  than  it  is  now.     Those  who^ 
suffer   frequently   from   this   distressing   com- 
plaint, can  generally  tell  some  days  before,  when 
an  attack  is  coming  on.    The  stomach  feels  dis- 
tended,   there   is  an    unpleasant   taste  in   the 
mouth,  associated  with  dryness   of  the  tongue,, 
constipation,   lassitude,  disinclination   to   take 
active  exercise,  and  a  great  tendency  to  sleep ;. 
more  or  less  discomfort  is  generally  felt  after 
taking  food,  though  there  may  be  no  actual  loss 
of  appetite.     If  the  patient,  when  she  experi- 
ences these  sensations,  will  only  take  a  small 
dose  (three  or  four  grains)  of  gray  powder  over- 
night, and  follow  it  up  with  a  dose  of  some 
saline  aperient  in  the  morning,  she  may,  it  i& 
true,  feel  somewhat   "  out  of  sorts  "  for  a  few 
davs,  but  the  attack  of  sick  headache  will  be- 
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avoided.  When  an  attack  actually  comes  on, 
the  headache  is,  in  most  cases,  confined  to  one 
side  of  the  head,  the  pain  being  of  a  boring, 
penetrating  character,  as  though  some  instru- 
ment were  being  forced  into  the  head ;  it  is 
sometimes  situated  over  one  or  other  eyebrow, 
when  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  hrow  ague, 
and  it  may  last  for  twenty-four  hours  or  more, 
often  shifting  from  one  place  to  another  ;  and, 
sometimes,  it  is  so  localised,  that  the  spot  where 
it  is  felt  might  be  covered  by  a  penny  piece. 
After  a  time  the  pain  gradually  subsides,  and 
the  patient  is  restored  to  health.  As  the  attack 
comes  on,  the  patient  has  a  great  tendency  to 
yawn,  and  continues  to  yawn  at  frequent 
intervals,  until  vomiting  takes  place,  the  sick- 
ness often  being  as  bad  as  a  severe  form  of 
sea-sickness ;  and  the  depression  and  exhaustion 
Avhich  accompanies  it,  is  frequently  the  most 
distressing  feature  of  the  whole  attack.  If 
the  attack  is  a  slight  one,  besides  adopting  the 
means  we  have  suggested  above,  you  should  try 
and  distract  the  patient's  attention,  so  as  to 
cause  her  to  think  about   herself  as  little  as 
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possible,  induce  her  to  occupy  herself  with  any- 
light  domestic  work,  and  persuade  her,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  prevent  others  from  seeing  that  she 
is  ill,  as  too  many  "  kind  enquiries  "  only  serve 
to  concentrate  the  patient's  attention  upon  her 
complaint,  and  make  her  feel  worse.  We 
would  remark  in  passing,  that  it  is  astonishing, 
what  a  lack  of  ''  tact  "  is  often  shown  by  many 
very  well-intentioned  people  in  dealing  with 
these  cases.  There  are  many  injudicious,, 
though  kind-hearted  women,  who,  as  soon  as 
they  hear  that  a  friend  is  suffering  from  a 
sick  headache,  will  at  once  start  off  to  "  sit 
with  her,"  but  the  patient  does  not  want  this, 
she  desires  to  be  quiet.  Sometimes,  she  is  quite 
surrounded  by  those  who  have  come  to  "  sit 
with  her,"  and  this  in  itself  is  bad  enough,  but,, 
when,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  the  conversation 
turns  upon  sick  headache,  matters  become  much 
worse,  and  she  is  compelled  to  listen  patiently,, 
while  she  is  told  of  one  ''  dear  lady  friend,'* 
who  *' suffered  terribly"  from  sick  headache 
from  her  cradle  to  her  grave,  and  who  only 
found  relief    in  globules    and    toilet    vinegar- 
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Another  friend  claims  miraculous  powers  for 
neuralgic  crystal,  as  applied  to  a  sick  headache, 
while  a  third  will  declare,  as  we  once  heard  a 
lady  say,  that  the  only  real  preventive  against 
sick  headache,  is  to  rise  very  slowly  in  the 
morning,  and  to  draw  up  the  blind  inch  by 
inch,  so  as  to  allow  the  light  to  steal  gradually 
into  the  bedroom.  These  ill-timed  visits,  and 
such  conversations,  are  worse  than  useless,, 
they  are  positively  harmful,  and,  by  irritating 
and  annoying  the  patient,  they  only  serve  ta 
aggravate  her  condition.  In  severe  attacks,, 
however,  of  sick  headache,  rest  is  an  absolute 
necessity ;  and  the  digestive  organs  must  be 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  general  rest. 
Great  relief  will  be  afforded  by  the  application 
of  a  plaster,  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
mustard  and  linseed,  to  the  back  of  the  neck 
or  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  An  attack  of 
sick  headache  is  often  brought  on  by  an  ex- 
posure to  a  chill,  and  warmth  will  be  found  tO' 
act  very  beneficially.  A  warm  bath  nearly 
always  affords  relief,  though  placing  the  feet  in 
hot  water,  or  applying  a  vulcanised  india-rubber 
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bottle,  filled  with  hot  water,  to  the  abdomen, 
will  often  be  sufficient.  As  regards  diet,  you 
should  bear  in  mind,  that  anyone  suffering 
from  sick  headache  does  not  require  food,  the 
patient  may  be  given  a  cup  of  beef  tea,  which 
she  may  sip  from  time  to  time,  but,  beyond 
that,  no  food  of  any  kind  should  be  taken  for 
at  least  twenty-four  hours.  Take  no  alcohol, 
but,  there  is  no  objection — and,  indeed,  many 
people  find  great  relief  from  doing  so — to  your 
taking  three  or  four  cups  of  good  sound  tea, 
throughout  the  day.  If  you  prefer  to  do  so, 
you  may  take  coffee  instead.  The  nausea 
which  is  often  present,  will  be  greatly  relieved 
by  taking  lemon  juice  and  water.  During  the 
intervals  between  the  attacks,  you  should  live 
on  plain  wholesome  diet,  but  provided  you  pay 
attention  to  these  two  points,  you  need  not 
harass  yourself  by  entering  into  minute  details 
as  to  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  food  you 
take;  such  anxious  consideration  is  of  very 
little  use,  and  only  tends  to  the  production 
of  fanciful  and  fastidious  habits,  and  might 
result  in  an  entire  distaste  for  ordinary  food, 
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which  would  be  a  very  serious  matter.  Live 
plainly,  then,  but  well,  during  the  intervals 
between  the  attacks,  and  when  an  attack 
comes  on,  abstain  entirely  from  solid  food 
for  a  short  time.  If  much  weakness  remains 
after  an  attack  of  sick  headache  has  passed 
off,  you  will  derive  benefit  from  the  use  of 
a  simple  tonic  composed  of  twenty  grains  of 
sulphate  of  quinine,  dissolved  in  as.  many 
drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  added  to 
a  bottle  of  orange  or  ginger  wine.  A  wine- 
glassful  should  be  taken  twice,  or  three 
times,  a  day.  Those  who  cannot  take  quinine, 
may  use  instead,  a  tonic  composed  of  two 
drachms  of  the  tincture  of  the  perchloride  of 
iron,  half  an  ounce  of  spirits  of  chloroform, 
and  six  ounces  of  infusion  of  c.alumba. 
Two  tablespoonfuls  should  be  taken  twice  a 
day  for  a  short  time. 

Giddiness,  though  in  some  instances  a  symp- 
tom of  serious  diseases,  is,  in  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  due  to  some  temporary  de- 
rangement of  the  stomach  or  liver.  Take  a 
dose  of  aperient  medicine,  correct  any  error 

15 
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in  diet  of  wliicli  you  may  have  been  guilty, 
and  it  will  in  all  probability  pass  off.  Some- 
times, particularly  in  people  of  nervous  tem- 
perament, giddiness  is  simply  the  result  of 
fancy :  a  woman  may  have  really  suffered  from 
it  once  or  twice,  and  then,  she  may  get  into  a 
nervous  excitable  state,  and  always  be  imagin- 
ing that  a  fit  of  giddiness  is  coming  on. 
Giddiness,  however,  may  be  due  to  weakness, 
and  when  this  is  the  case  a  tonic  will  be 
required.  The  simple  quinine  tonic,  mentioned 
above  (p.  225)  with  the  substitution  of  port 
wine,  for  ginger  or  orange  wine  (a  wine-glassful 
to  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a  day)  will 
be  found  very  suitable.  Many  women,  suffer 
from  swimming  in  the  head,  sinhing  sensations 
at  the  stomach,  and  fits  of  faintness.  Swim- 
ming in  the  head  is,  in  most  cases,  due  to 
excessive  mental  or  bodily  exertion,  and  will 
generally  be  relieved  by  a  glass  of  wine  or  a  dose 
of  sal  volatile.  When  the  relief  thus  afforded 
is  not  permanent,  you  will  find  that  a  little 
attention  to  diet,  a  dose  or  two  (3  to  5  grains) 
of   gray  powder,  and  a  good  tonic,  will  soon 
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^''  set  you  up  again."  That  peculiarly  indefin- 
able sensation  women  often  experience,  and 
whicli  they  usually  describe  as  a  "  sinking 
sensation  "  at  the  stomach,  as  also  the  feeling 
of  faintness,  is  generally  the  result  of  weakness, 
and  some  slight  ''  upset  "  of  the  system,  due, 
probably,  to  some  trivial  disturbance  of  the 
digestive  organs.  Careful  attention  to  the 
general  rules  we  have  already  so  amply  laid 
down,  and  the  exercise  of  a  certain  amount  of 
''self-control,"  is  the  best  thing  in  these  cases; 
but,  you  must  particularly  guard  against  the 
idea,  that  "sips"  of  sherry,  or  even  worse, 
brandy,  will  prove  of  any  avail.  •  If  you 
feel  as  if  you  are  going  to  faint,  you  may 
generally  prevent  yourself  from  doing  so,  by 
sitting  down,  and  then,  bending  forward  so  as 
to  get  your  head  as  nearly  as  possible  between 
your  knees.  When  a  person  really  does  faint 
away,  all  tight  clothing,  especially  that  about 
the  neck,  must  be  loosened,  and  the  patient 
should  be  placed,  if  possible,  where  a  current 
of  cool  air  can  reach  her  ;  avoid  crowding  ;  and 
sprinkle  cold  water,  with  the  fingers,   over  the 

15  * 
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face.  Smelling  salts  may  be  applied  to  tlie 
nose,  only  they  should  be  held  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  nostril,  so  as  to  permit  air 
to  be  inhaled  as  well.  In  these  cases,  it  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  administer  a  little 
wine,  or  brandy,  to  bring  the  patient  round; 
only  hear  in  mind,  that  when  you  want,  as  you 
do  in  this  case,  to  get  the  effects  of  alcohol 
rapidly  produced,  you  must  give  it  diluted, 
neat  brandy  is  very  little  use  for  this  purpose. 
A  teaspoonful  of  sal  volatile  in  a  wine-glass 
of  water,  will  often  prove  effectual.  In  women 
who  are  suckling  their  children,  the  feeling  of 
f aintness  is  by  no  means  uncommon ;  when  the 
faintness  comes  on,  the  mother  should  at  once 
lie  down,  and  take  a  biscuit  with  an  egg  beaten 
up  in  a  glass  of  wine,  or  cup  of  tea ;  or  a 
glass  of  stout  or  ale  should  she  prefer  it. 
When,  however,  the  attacks  of  faintness  are 
of  frequent  occurrence,  it  is  a  sign  that  the 
mother  is  not  suflS.ciently  strong  to  suckle  her 
child  entirely,  and  it  must  be  partially  fed  on 
artificial  food,  or,  if  necessary,  weaned  alto- 
gether.    Palpitations  are   often   due   to  some 
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slight  functional  derangement,  and,  in  many 
instances,  are  caused  by  an  attack  of  indiges- 
tion, or  an  over-distended  state  of  the  stomach, 
due  to  flatulence  or  other  causes.  Placing  the 
feet  and  legs  up  to  the  knees,  in  hot  water, 
affords  relief  when  the  palpitations  are  distress- 
ing, and  attendance  to  the  general  health  is 
necessary.  Sometimes,  palpitations  are  a 
symptom  of  some  serious  disease,  and  when  the 
patient  is  troubled  with  them  very  often,  she 
should  not  hesitate  to  consult  a  medical  man. 

Neuralgia. — There  is  but  little  consolation 
in  stating  that  this  painful  affection  is  as 
general  as  it  is  distressing;  almost  every  drug 
has  been  brought  into  use  for  its  relief,  and  yet 
only  temporary  good  has  been  effected.  There 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  neuralgia,  is  not 
only  a  local  affection  of  any  particular  nerve, 
or  set  of  nerves,  but  it  is  a  general  state,  or 
condition  of  the  system,  and  in  this,  we  see 
an  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  so  many  drugs 
have  been  called  into  use,  without  producing 
any  special  advantage,  for,  though  they  may 
relieve   the   local  pain,  they  do   not  act  upon 
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the  neuralgic  state.  In  neuralgia^  there  would 
appear  to  be  an  altered  condition  of  the 
blood,  which  reacts  upon  the  nervous  system. 
The  proofs  of  this  being  the  real  explanation 
of  neuralgia,  are  so  numerous,  that,  were  it 
not  for  the  local  manifestations  of  pain  being 
so  great,  the  truth  of  this  statement  would 
have  been  recognised  long  ago.  Quinine  does 
not  act  locally,  and  yet  it  is  the  only  drug 
that  appears  to  exercise  any  lasting  influence 
over  the  neuralgic  state.  In  some  instances,, 
even  quinine  appears  to  be  inert,  but  that  is 
because  it  is  given  alone;  if  it  is  given  with 
some  mild  aperient,  such  as  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia (epsom  salts),  its  beneficial  effects  will 
at  once  become  apparent.  Does  not  this  favour 
the  idea  that  neuralgia  is  a  general  state?' 
Then  again,  neuralgia  is  distinctly  hereditary,, 
sometimes  all  the  members  of  a  family  will  be 
affected  by  it,  while  at  other  times  it  appears 
to  skip  one  and  affect  another.  Even  the 
most  trivial  change  in  the  patient's  surround- 
ings, will  of  ten  be  sufficient  to  relieve  an  attack 
of  neuralgia.     We   know  of  several  instances 
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in  which,  even,  the  simple  fact  of  moving  from 
one  street  to  another  close  at  hand,  or  from 
one  side  of  the  road  to  another,  has  cut  short 
an  attack  of  neuralgia.  Is  it  probable  that  a 
mere  local  affection  would  be  benefited  by  a 
change  so  slight  as  this  ?  Our  experience  of 
many  cases  of  this  affection,  have  forced  upon 
us  the  conclusion,  that  just  as  there  is  the 
malarial  state,  and  the  rheumatic  state,  so, 
there  is  the  neuralgic  state  of  the  system  ;  and 
the  more  we  treat  neuralgia  as  a  general  state, 
rather  than  a  local  condition,  the  greater  will 
be  the  relief  we  shall  afford.  We  have,  at  the 
risk  of  wearying  you,  been  induced  to  make 
these  remarks,  as  women,  as  a  rule,  hanker  so 
much  after  local  applications,  when  general 
internal  remedies  are  the  only  ones,  the  use 
of  which,  offer  a  fair  prospect  of  anything 
approaching  permanent  relief.  Quinine  is  the 
safest  and  most  efficient  drug  you  can  use  in 
neuralgia,  and  you  will  experience  most  benefit 
by  taking  small  doses  in  the  form  of  a  tonic 
for  some  time.  The  following  mixture  should 
be    prepared,     twenty    grains    of    sulphate    of 
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quinine,  two  draclinis  of  aromatic  sulphuric  acid, 
one  ounce  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  (epsom  salts) 
half  an  ounce  of  syrup  of  lemon,  and  eight  ounces 
of  water.  Two  tablespoonf uls  should  be  taken 
three  times  a  day.  When  the  pain  comes  on 
regularly  at  the  same  time  of  day,  and  lasts  the 
same  time,  it  would  be  well  to  take  a  large  dose 
(five  to  ten  grains)  of  quinine,  a  little  before  the 
time  the  attack  is  expected,  and  then  resume  the 
use  of  the  tonic  we  have  have  just  mentioned. 
Many  people  complain  that  they  cannot  take 
quinine,  and,  they  would  even  prefer  the  neu- 
ralgic pain,  to  the  sense  of  discomfort  the 
quinine  produces,  but,  while  this  is  true  in  many 
cases,  we  have  seen  many  women  who  have 
said  that  they  "  dare  not  touch  quinine,"  take 
large  quantities  of  it,  without  experiencing  any 
unpleasant  sensations,  when  it  has  been  given 
them  in  the  form  of  a  pill.  Those  who  cannot 
take  quinine,  should  try  the  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium (sal  ammoniac),  in  twenty  or  thirty  grain 
doses  in  water,  or  the  iron  tonic  we  mentioned 
(p.  225);  and  if  this  does  not  procure  them  any 
relief,  they  must  consult  a  medical  man,  who 
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will  be  able  to  prescribe  for  their  use,  other 
remedies,  such  as  arsenic,  chloral,  bromide  of 
potassium,  gelsemium,  &c.,  none  of  which 
should  be  taken  by  any  unskilled  person, 
except  under  the  advice  of  a  medical  man. 

While  on  this  subject  we  would  say  a  few 
words  on  the  use  of  chloral.  We  have  been 
so  unfortunate  as  to  see  many  women  who 
have  been  addicted  to  the  terribly  pernicious 
habit  of  taking,  continually,  small  doses  of 
chloral.  Accept,  then,  the  advice  we  give  you, 
in  all  earnestness,  and,  whatever  pain,  or  dis- 
tress, you  may  be  suffering,  never  take  chloral, 
unless  at  the  bidding  of  a  medical  man.  The 
habitual  chloral- taker,  is  as  readily  recognised, 
as  the  individual  who  tipples  in  secret. 

The  prolonged  use  of  chloral,  produces  pro- 
found melancholia,  and  an  enfeeblement  of 
the  will,  the  heart's  action  becomes  weakened, 
and  the  circulation  impaired,  red  patches 
appear  on  the  skin,  especially  on  the  face,  and 
about  the  nose,  and  this,  which  is  known  as 
the  chloral  rash,  can  be  recognised  at  a  glance 
by  an   experienced  eye.     The   patient   suffers 
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from  languor  and  muscular  weakness,  com- 
plains of  shortness  of  breath,  and,  in  due  time, 
gets  into  such  a  state,  that  she  cannot  sleep 
without  the  drug.  Turning  from  this  un- 
pleasant subject  we  will  now  speak  of  the 
local  applications  for  the  relief  of  neuralgia. 
The  application  of  cold,  is  often  very  grateful, 
bathing  the  face  and  head  with  ice-cold  water, 
or,  the  use  of  a  cold  compress,  frequently 
affording  marked  temporary  relief,  and,  bear 
in  mind,  what  we  have  said;,  that  no  local 
remedy  can  be  expected  to  afford  more  than  a 
passing  relief  from  the  wearisome  pain  of 
neuralgia.  When  cold  is  of  no  avail,  bathing 
the  part  with  very  hot  water,  will  often  be 
beneficial,  and  the  alternate  use  of  hot  and 
cold  water,  will  often  succeed,  when  the  ap- 
plication of  one  or  other  of  them  only,  has 
proved  useless.  We  can  speak  very  highly  of 
the  neuralgic  crystal,  as  a  local  application 
in  neuralgia.  We  have  seen  several  instances 
of  its  excellent  effects,  and  it  appears  to  us,, 
to  be  pleasant,  safe,  and  effectual.  Mr.  Henry 
Buck,    of    Newport,    Essex,    has   an   excellent 
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plan  of  utilising  capsicums.  He  soaks  a 
handful  of  crushed  capsicums  in  a  pint  of  hot, 
or  cold  water,  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  then 
applies  a  piece  of  lint  soaked  in  this  liquid,  to 
the  affected  part,  and  covers  it  with  a  bit  of 
gutta-percha.  We  have  tried  this  ourselves, 
with  very  good  results,  the  application  never 
produces  a  blister.  This  reminds  us,  that,  in 
neuralgia  of  the  face,  the  production  of  a 
blister  behind  the*  ear,  is  often  most  beneficial. 
Ordinary  blistering  paper  will  generally  do  for 
the  purpose.  Oil  of  peppermint,  painted  over 
the  face,  is  said  to  afford  relief,  but  we  have 
had  no  personal  experience  of  this  remedy.  We 
might  go  on  enumerating  local  remedies  that 
have  afforded  more  or  less  permanent  relief, 
only  it  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to 
do  so.  In  concluding  this  subject,  we  would 
beg  you  to  bear  in  mind,  that  better  than 
all  medicine,  is  a  thorough  change.  A  change 
from  inland  to  sea,  or  vice  versa,  from  mountain 
to  valley,  or  valley  to  mountain,  being,  as  far 
as  our  experience  goes,  equally  beneficial. 

Neevousness. — This  condition  is  one  which 
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it  is  very  difficult  to  define,  though,  it  is  one 
from  which  many  people  suffer  to  an  acute 
degree.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  say  what 
brings  it  on.  Sometimes  it  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  over-work,  or  great  mental  strain,  while, 
again,  it  occurs  in  others,  in  whom  there  could 
not  be  the  least  suspicion  of  the  existence  of 
either  of  these  conditions.  The  patient  feels 
an  ill-defined  dread,  as  though  something  were 
going  to  happen;  she  will  often  hear  strange 
sounds,  or  fancy  that  she  sees  unusual  sights ; 
she  will  start  up  at  night,  and  insist  upon 
lighting  a  candle,  and  then  blowing  it  out 
again,  she  rests  quietly  for  some  hours,  only 
to  again  awake  suddenly,  and  pass  through 
the  same  performance.  She  seems  to  "  lose 
count "  of  passing  events,  and,  in  due  time, 
becomes  quite  incapacitated  for  mental  work  of 
any  kind,  and  is  startled  to  an  alarming  degree, 
at  the  most  trivial  and  unexpected  occurrence. 
This  condition  may  be  brought  on,  as  we 
have  said,  by  too  much,  or,  too  little  work, 
it  may  be  the  result  of  weakness,  or  of  de- 
rangement  of    the    digestive    organs,    and   in 
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many  instances,  if  the  patient's  case  is  carefully 
inquired  into,  it  will  be  found  that  from  some 
cause  or  another,  it  may  be  of  necessity,  or 
voluntarily,  she  has  been  in  the  habit  of  going 
without  sufficient  sleep.  It  is  surprising  how 
people  vary  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  sleep 
they  require  ;  some  people  can  sleep  anywhere, 
they  will  quietly  doze  off  while  driving  in  a 
carriage,  or  in  a  railway  carriage ;  others,  again, 
seem  only  to  possess  the  faculty  of  sleeping 
during  the  usual  hours  at  night-time.  Many 
people  can  do  with  six  or  seven  hours  sleep^ 
but  those  who  cannot  sleep  at  odd  times 
during  the  day,  and  especially  nervous  people,, 
require  fully  eight  or  nine  hours  sleep.  The 
best  treatment  then,  in  these  cases  of  nervous- 
ness, is  a  thorough  change  in  the  mode  of  life, 
regular  meals,  and  regular  hours,  both  in 
retiring  to  rest,  and  in  getting  up,  care  as 
regards  diet  and  the  general  health,  and  whole- 
some occupation  for  mind  and  body. 

The  Skin. — Every  woman  is  desirous  of 
possessing  a  soft  clear-complexioned  skin ; 
but,   in   your  endeavour   to    attain   this   very 
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desirable  object,  you  should  recollect,  that  the 
skin  will  only  look  delicate  and  healthy,  when 
it  is  kept  in  proper  order,  and  its  functions  are 
regularly  performed.  Discarding,  therefore^ 
the  many  fashionable  cosmetics  you  will  often 
be  tempted  to  use,  as  giving  only  an  artificial 
and  purely  temporary  beauty  to  the  skin,  and 
tending,  more  often,  by  blocking  up  the  pores 
of  the  skin,  to  the  production  of  serious  harm, 
you  will  find,  that,  by  a  little  well-timed  op-re, 
and  judicious  management,  you  will  be  able 
to  keep  the  skin  in  a  thoroughly  healthy, 
and  therefore  in  an  attractive  state,  without 
having  recourse  to  the  many  little  arts  and 
contrivances,  by  which  your  shallow-minded 
neighbour  may  seek  to  obtain  a  reputation 
for  cutaneous  beauty.  Apart,  however,  from 
any  question  of  beauty  or  comeliness,  it  is 
your  duty  to  adopt  all  the  means  in  your 
power  to  keep  the  skin  in  a  healthy  state,  for, 
an  inactive  unhealthy  skin  is  incompatible, 
either,  with  personal  beauty,  or,  sound  health. 
The  skin  is  one  of  the  most  important  organs 
of  the   human   body.     It   acts   as   a   physical 
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protection  to  the  deeper  and  more  delicate 
structures,  and,  as  its  most  superficial  part  is 
composed  of  cells,  wliicli  are  impervious,  and 
non-absorbenb,  it  protects  tlie  organism  from 
the  entrance  of  many  poisonous  and  noxious 
materials,  which  we  should,  otherwise,  be  in 
constant  danger  of  absorbing.  In  it,  are 
spread  out  delicate  nerve  terminals,  and  it  is 
the  seat  of  the  special  sense  of  touch.  It  is  an 
organ  of  excretion  as  well  as  secretion,  being 
beset  with  vast  numbers  of  little  glands,  which 
open  in  thousands  on  its  surface.  The  blood 
supply  of  the  skin  is  exceedingly  plentiful,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important  organs  con- 
cerned in  the  regulation  of  the  temperature 
of  the  body.  Under  the  influence  of  warmth, 
the  little  vessels  of  the  skin  dilate,  and  the 
blood  flows  freely  through  it,  and  its  tempera- 
ture is  reduced  ;  at  the  same  time,  a  greater 
or  less  amount  of  moisture  is  given  off  from 
the  surface.  When  cold  strikes  the  body,  the 
vessels  contract,  and  less  blood  flows  through 
the  skin,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  body 
is  not  lowered.     The  special  advantage  of  the 
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skin,  as  a  regulator,  is  tliat  it  is  a  self-regulator, 
less  blood  flowing  through  it  when  we  require 
to  be  kept  warm,  and  more,  when  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  temperature  of  the  blood  should 
be  reduced.  All  this  goes  on,  in  many  cases, 
without  even  our  knowledge,  and  at  all  times 
without  the  exercise  of  our  will.  Under 
normal  conditions,  a  certain  amount  of  moisture 
is  always  being  poured  forth  on  the  surface  of 
the  skin ;  this  is  known  by  the  term  insensible 
perspiration,  because  it  goes  on  unobserved, 
and  its  existence  is  little  dreamt  of  by  the 
ordinary  individual  ;  its  cessation,  however, 
though  it  be  but  temporary,  is  a  source  of 
great  discomfort,  and  results  in  the  unpleasant 
condition  known  as  a  dry  shin,  which  exists  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  all  febrile  states. 
If  the  skin  is  to  be  kept  in  a  vigorous  state, 
thorough  and  scrupulous  cleanliness  is  an 
essential.  The  surface  of  the  skin  must  be 
carefully  washed,  or  sponged  over,  daily,  and, 
though  we  would  not  recommend  the  constant 
use  of  a  warm  bath,  as  being  likely  to  prove 
too  relaxing,  nevertheless,   a  hot  bath  should 
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be  taken  two  or  three  times  a  week,  as  warm 
water,  by  opening  the  pores  of  the  skin,  is 
much  more  effectual  than  cold  water,  in 
cleansing  it  thoroughly.  After  a  bath,  whether 
warm'  or  cold,  you  should  be  particularly 
careful  to  dry  the  skin  thoroughly,  with  a  soft 
Turkish  towel.  Terebine  soap  is  invaluable  as 
an  application  for  the  skin,  and  it  is  particu- 
larly useful  in  allaying  the  irritation  produced 
by  the  bites  and  stings  of  mosquitos,  sand-flies, 
and  other  tropical  insects.  Its  use  is  often 
attended  with  great  benefit  in  eczema  and 
other  cutaneous  eruptions.  Glycerine  white 
curd  soap  is  a  very  pleasant  one  to  use  and 
produces  an  excellent  lather.  We  can  particu- 
larly recommend  the  darh  glycerine  soap, 
prepared  by  W.  A.  Wilson  &  Co.,  of  80, 
Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  London.  This  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  soap,  and  has  both  a 
softening  and  soothing  effect  upon  the  skin. 
An  excellent  preparation,  which  may  be  applied 
at  night,  or  after  washing,  and  especially  after 
washing  with  hard  water,  is  Cooper's  Cucumber 
Balm,  it  will  be  found  exceedingly  cooling  and 
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refreshing  for  ladies  and  children  after  bathing, 
and  it  also  relieves  the  annoyance  caused  by 
the  bites  of  insects. 

Nettle-eash    may    generally    be   known  by 
its  coming  out  in  wheals,  like  those  produced 
by    the  sting  of  nettles,  the  wheals  generally 
being  in  the  centre  of  a  red,  congested  patch. 
The    rash   may    appear   very    suddenly,    and, 
disappearing    as    suddenly    as    it    came,    may 
again  unexpectedly  make  its  appearance,  after 
a   longer   or    shorter    period    of    time.      The 
attack    is    often    brought   on   by   some   error 
in     diet,    such    as    eating     shell-fish,    tainted 
potted   meats,    or    other   unwholesome  irrita- 
ting food.     There  is  a  feeling  of  feverishness, 
the  skin  feels  hot,  and  is  extremely  irritable, 
and,    finally,  the   eruption   appears.     In  some 
cases    there   is    great   nausea    or  even  severe 
sickness.      This    form   of   nettle-rash,  though 
very    distressing    while  it  lasts,  only  requires 
for    its    treatment,  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha, 
or    of    mustard    and    water,    as    described    in 
speaking    of   simple    remedies    (p.  369),  or   a 
dose  of  some  brisk  aperient,  with  a  temporary 
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abstention  from  food,  is  often  quite  sufficient. 
Simple  as  it  is,  this  complaint  often  causes 
great  alarm  to  those  wlio  have  not  seen  it 
before.  When  an  attack  comes  on,  lose  no 
time  in  giving  the  remedies  we  have  suggested, 
and,  you  can  comfort  the  patient  by  telling 
her  that  she  will  probably  be  well  again  in 
a  few  hours.  There  is,  however,  another  kind 
of  nettle-rash,  which  is  not  attended  with  any 
feverish  symptoms  ;  but  there  is  a  frequent 
recurrence  of  redness  and  wheals,  with  great 
irritability  and  heat  of  the  skin.  Alkaline 
baths  (p.  244),  or  an  application  composed  of 
half  a  drachm  of  carbonate  of  soda,  an  ounce 
of  conium  juice,  and  six  ounces  of  water 
(Fox),  will  allay  the  irritation.  These  cases, 
however,  require  skilled  advice,  and  a  long 
course  of  treatment,  which  can  only  be  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  a  medical  man. 

Peickly  Heat  is  a  very  common  affection 
of  the  skin  in  tropical  countries.  It  produces 
intense  smarting  and  irritation  of  the  skin, 
and  more  especially  affects  those  parts  where 
the    clothes    come    in    close   contact  with  the 
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body,  namely,  tlie  waist,  neck,  shoulder-blades,, 
and  arm-pits.  It  is  a  red,  pimply  rasb,  whicb, 
thougb  it  is  for  the  most  part  localised  in  the 
way  we  have  described,  besets,  more  or  less, 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  and  some- 
times, even,  extends  to  the  face.  The  diet 
must  be  very  light,  and  all  stimulants  are  to 
be  avoided.  Take  some  aperient  medicine, 
and  see  that  all  the  organs  of  the  body  are 
acting  properly.  Great  relief  will  be  experi- 
enced from  the  use  of  alkaline  baths,  made 
by  adding  from  four  to  ten  ounces  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  or  three  or  four  ounces  of 
borax,  to  twenty  or  thirty  gallons  of  water, 
of  a  temperature  of  95°.  You  should  not  use 
violet  powder,  but  a  little  fuller's  earth, 
dusted  over  the  part,  or,  a  thin  paste  of 
whiting,  gives  great  relief.  Cooper's  cucumber 
balm  may  be  used  with  advantage. 

The  natives  of  India  use  the  whey  of 
curdled  milk  to  allay  the  irritation.  The  milk 
of  the  cocoa-nut,  too,  has  a  most  soothing 
effect,  only  it  must  be  used  at  night-time,  and 
be  followed  by  a  good  bath  in  the  morning. 
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Eczema. — This  is  a  form  of  cutaneous  in- 
flammation. The  skin  is  at  first  very  irri- 
table, and  after  a  time,  an  eruption  of  small 
papules  appears;  after  lasting  for  a  week  or 
two,  the  papules  may  go  away,  and  the  skin 
over  them,  becoming  dry,  peels  off  in  flakes,  or 
drops  off  in  small  branny  particles.  In  some 
cases,  the  papules  contain  fluid,  and  when  they 
burst,  the  discharge  from  them,  becoming  dry, 
forms  a  scab.  "When  the  part  is  painful  and 
inflamed,  strips  of  lint  dipped  in  water,  or  in 
Goulard  water,  and  covered  with  a  piece  of 
oiled  silk,  should  be  applied,  or,  the  part  may 
be  sponged  with  milk  and  white  of  egg  beaten 
up  together.  When  there  is  not  much  tender- 
ness, zinc  ointment,  or,  a  lotion  of  two  grains 
of  sulphate  of  zinc,  with  twenty  drops  of  lauda- 
num, to  an  ounce  of  water,  may  be  used. 
Avoid  alcoholic  beverages,  let  the  diet  be  light, 
keep  the  skin  and  other  organs  acting,  take  a 
simple  tonic,  and  obtain  medical  advice  as 
soon  as  you  can. 

Burmese  Ringworm. — This  is  a  form  of  tenia 
circinata;    it    begins    as  a  small,  scaly  patch, 
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whicli  is,  at  tlie  first,  extremely  itchy,  but  after- 
wards becomes  very  painful  and  smarts  greatly*. 
The  patch  gradually  undergoes  enlargement,, 
the  circumference  being  beset  with  small  vesi- 
cles. It  frequently  occurs  in  contiguous  parts,, 
as  in  the  arm-pit,  and  often  spreads  to  a  con- 
siderable distance. 

In  Burmah,  ''  Groa  powder "  is  used  with 
good  results ;  at  first  its  application  produces 
a  good  deal  of  smarting  and  local  inflam- 
mation, but  it  in  most  cases  eradicates  the^ 
disease.  Two  drachms  of  carbolic  acid^ 
about  half  an  ounce  of  glycerine,  and  four 
ounces  of  water,  or  some  tincture  of  iodine 
painted  over  the  part,  will  be  serviceable.  We 
have  seen  the  use  of  sulphur  and  vinegar 
followed  by  excellent  results. 

Heepes  is  an  eruption  of  small  vesicles  clus- 
tered together.  It  often  makes  its  appearance 
on  the  outside  of  the  lips,  or  about  the  corners 
of  the  mouth.  When  there  is  much  irritation 
cooling  lotions  should  be  applied;  at  other 
times,  a  little  simple  ointment  will  do.  Take 
some  saline  aperient  and  a  tonic. 
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The  Feet. — There  are  very  few  people  who 
take  sufficient  trouble  with  their  feet ;  but,  if 
you  consider,  for  a  moment,  how  much  your 
comfort  depends  upon  your  being  able  to  walk 
with  ease  and  freedom  of  movement,  you  will, 
not  only,  recognise   the   importance  of  being 
careful  about  the  fit  and  shape  of  your  boots, 
but,  you  will  also  see  the  necessity  of  paying 
due  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  feet.     We 
have  already  (pp.  20-24)  dealt  fully  with  the 
subject  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  we  would  only 
further   remark   here,    that   you    should  leave 
your  measure  with  a  good  bootmaker,  before 
you  start,  and,  in  being  measured,  you  should 
see  that  the  tape  is  passed  round  the  foot,  not 
only   when   you    are  sitting   down,  but,   also, 
when  you  stand  up,  for,  in  standing,  and,  more 
especially,  in  walking,  the  foot  expands,  aud 
becomes  not  only  broader,  but  also  longer.  It  is 
a  custom  with  many  bootmakers  to  measure  the 
foot,  when  you  are  sitting  down,  and  to  allow 
for   the  expansion  that  takes  place;  but,  you 
should  insist  on   the  tape  being  passed  round 
the  foot  when  you  are  standing,  and  bending 
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slightly  forward,  as  the  amount  of   expansion 

of  the  foot  varies  very  much  in  different  people. 

While,  however,  you  make  sure  that  the  boot 

is  a  thoroughly  comfortable  fit,  you  must  not 

go  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  have  your 

boots  made  too  loose,  for,  a  boot  that  is  too 

large  is  just    as    objectionable  as  one  that  is 

too  small,  and  is  even  more  liable  to  produce 

corns  and  blisters.     Corns  are  as  common  in 

the  tropics  as  elsewhere,  and  a  few  remarks  on 

their  treatment  and  prevention  will  not  come 

amiss.     Soaking   the   feet  in  warm  soap  and 

water,  or  bathing  them    every  night  in  tepid 

salt  and  water,  will  be  very  beneficial,  especially 

if   care  be  taken  afterwards  to  dry  the  feet, 

both   between   and  beneath   the   toes.     Many 

people  content  themselves  with  simply  passing 

a  towel  over  the  foot,  leaving  all  wet  between 

the  toes ;  this  habit  is  a  fertile  source  of  soft 

corns.     Touching  the  surface  with  acetic  acid, 

or   iodine,    or   the   application  of   a   piece  of 

ordinary  belladonna  plaister,  or  one  of  Mather's 

corn   plaisters,    will    afford  relief   to    hard  or 

soft  corns.     In  the  latter  kind,  it  is    a  good 
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plan  to  dust  a  little  fuller's  earth,  or  some 
oxide  of  zinc,  on  a  piece  of  Lawton's  absorbent 
cotton,  and  place  it  between  tlie  toes ;  this,  by 
absorbing  the  moisture,  and  preventing  the 
toes  from  rubbing  against  each  other,  affords 
great  comfort.  Instead  of  this,  you  may  place 
between  the  toes  some  lint  or  absorbent  cotton 
soaked  in  sweet  oil.  Your  comfort  will  be 
considerably  enhanced,  if,  in  applying  corn 
plaisters,  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  trim 
them  with  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors  to  a  shape 
that  will,  as  nearly  as  possible,  conform  to  that 
portion  of  the  toe  or  foot  to  which  they  are  to 
be  applied ;  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  corn 
between  the  toes,  to  simply  apply  a  circular 
felt  corn  plaister,  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  would  be,  to 
leave  a  certain  portion  of  the  plaister  unneces- 
sarily protruding  both  above  and  beneath  the 
toes,  and  which,  beside  producing  much  dis- 
comfort by  sticking  to  the  sock,  would  form 
small  lumps,  which,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
boot,  would  quickly  produce  blisters,  whereas 
by  shaping    such  a  plaister  that  it  might  lie 
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between  the  toes,  without  extending  beyond  the- 
upper  or  lower  surface,  it  could  be  used  with- 
out inconvenience. 

When  a  boot  presses  unduly  on  the  pro- 
minent parts  of  the  foot,  a  bunion  is  produced. 
Set  aside  the  boot  that  produced  it,  for  another 
pair.  Apply  warm  fomentations  until  the  in- 
flammation has  subsided,  then  paint  the  part 
with  iodine.  Should  a  corn  or  bunion  break 
down,  and  leave  an  ulcerated  surface,  protect 
the  part  from  pressure,  rest  the  foot  as  much 
as  possible,  and  apply  water-dressing — a  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  acid  (1  in  40),  or  a  weak 
solution  of  Condy's  fluid.  If  fissures  or  cracks 
appear  in  the  skin  between  the  toes;  apply 
water  dressing,  or,  either  of  the  lotions  we 
have  just  mentioned,  and  facilitate  their  heal- 
ing by  touching  them  lightly,  with  nitrate  of 
silver. 

Excessive  perspiration  from  the  skin  of  the 
feet  causes  great  discomfort ;  sponge  the  feet 
with  water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid  or  lime- 
juice,  or  apply  belladonna  liniment  two  or 
three  times  a  day.     Dr.   Ringer  suggests   the 
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use  of  lead,  in  tlie  form  of  emplastrum  plumbi,. 
with  an  equal  part  of  linseed  oil,  to  be  spread 
on  linen  and  wrapped  round  the  feet ;  renew 
the  application  every  third  day  for  nine  days. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  method  of 
treating  excessive  sweating  of  the  hands,  and 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  feet.  It  is  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  F.  H.  Alderson : — Soak  tha 
hands  night  and  morning  in  warm  water  suffi- 
cient to  well  cover  them,  to  which  add  two 
or  three  drachms  of  chloride  of  ammonium  and 
twice  as  much  carbonate  of  soda  (crystals). 
Use  sufficient  to  cause  the  skin  of  the  hand  to 
wrinkle  like  that  of  a  washerwoman,  then,  rub 
well,  twice  a  day,  with  the  following  embroca- 
tion : — Tincture  of  iodine,  one  drachm ;  com- 
pound camphor  liniment  and  glycerine,  of  each 
a  drachm  and  a  half ;  an  ounce  of  compound 
liniment  of  belladonna,  and  a  drachm  of  eau- 
de-cologne.  Should  blisters  form  on  the  feet^ 
if  they  are  small  you  may  puncture  them,  but 
if  large,  protect  them  by  a  layer  of  cotton 
wool,  until  the  skin  has  had  time  to  form 
beneath.     When    they  have  been    opened,    or 
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have  burst,  the  dead  skin  must  be  removed  with 
the  scissors,  and  the  raw  surface  dressed  with 
carboHc  acid  lotion,  or  some  simple  ointment. 

The  very  painful  affection  known  as  ingrowing 
toe-nail,  is  only  one  of  the  bad  results  of  wear- 
ing too  tight,  or  pointed  boots.  The  pressure  of 
the  boot  causes  the  flesh  of  the  toe  to  overlap 
the  edge  of  the  nail,  and  ulceration  takes  place 
beneath  it  on  either  side,  a  quantity  of  proud 
flesh  often  sprouts  up  around  the  nail,  and 
walking,  or  even  standing,  causes  great  pain. 
The  nail  is,  in  many  cases,  very  much  thickened. 
The  best  preventive,  is  due  attention  to  the 
precautions  concerning  boots  we  have  already 
inculcated.  When  the  condition  is  once  set  up, 
it  may  be  greatly  relieved  by  soaking  a  piece 
of  lint,  folded  double,  in  equal  parts  of  olive  oil 
and  glycerine,  and  laying  it  over  the  nail  at 
night-time ;  or,  the  toes  may  be  separated  by 
pieces  of  lint  placed  between  them,  and,  the  edge 
of  the  nail  being  slightly  raised,  a  small  bit  of  lint 
or  absorbent  cotton,  should  be  placed  beneath  it, 
to  prevent  it  from  pressing  on  the  raw  surface. 
A  small  notch,  made  about  the  centre  of  the 
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edge  of  the  nail,  will  enable  you  to  raise  it 
readily.  In  all  cases  of  ingrowing  toe-nail, 
you  must  obtain  medical  advice  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  some  people,  the  feet  become  very 
tender,  and  the  least  irritation  produces  a 
blister.  Bathing  the  feet  daily,  in  cold  water 
to  which  alum  has  been  added,  will  harden  them. 
Women,  who  stay  much  within  doors,  often 
wear  loose  slippers  throughout  the  whole  day;, 
this  habit,  however,  should  be  avoided,  as 
being  liable  to  render  the  feet  very  tender. 

Damp  Boots. — Many  evils  result  from  wear- 
ing damp  boots,  and,  in  countries  where  much 
wet  prevails,  it  is  often  very  difficult,  at  certain 
seasons,  to  keep  boots  dry.  Small  sausage- 
shaped,  green  baize  bags,  made  of  a  size  that,, 
when  filled  with  hot,  coarse  salt,  they  will  just 
fit  into  a  boot,  will  be  found  very  useful.  The 
hot  salt,  in  these  bags,  quickly  absorbs  all  the 
moisture  from  the  inside  of  a  damp  boot. 

Inflammation. — In  this,  as  in  many  other 
affections,  most  women  make  the  mistake  of 
resorting  to  local  treatment  only  ;  indeed,  there 
are  many  women  who,  when  they  see  anyone 
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suffering  from  a  local  inflamniation,  such  as  a 
boil,  seem  almost  to  delight  in  applying  poul- 
tices, to  draw  out  the  inflammation.  In  some 
instances,  great  harm  is  done  by  the  injudicious 
use  of  poultices,  and  this  is  especially  the  case 
when  the  poultice  is  applied  over  a  joint,  or  in 
its  immediate  vicinity.  You  will  do  well  to 
recollect  then,  that,  in  most  cases,  a  dose  of 
aperient  medicine,  some  slight  change  in  diet  or 
mode  of  living,  the  use  of  some  simple  tonic, 
and  a  little  attention  to  the  general  health,  is 
often  all  that  is  necessary,  and  never  resort  to 
poultices  and  fancy  treatment,  causing  future 
trouble.  The  first  symptom  of  inflammation  is 
pain.  The  patient  feels  a  throbbing,  burning 
or  aching  pain,  according  to  the  tissue  which 
is  affected  ;  the  part  then  begins  to  feel  hot,  it 
becomes  red,  and  swelling  takes  place.  By 
adopting  a  proper  line  of  treatment  directly 
any  symptoms  of  inflammation  make  their 
appearance,  you  will  often  succeed  in  cutting 
short  an  inflammatory  attack,  and  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  some  local  affection,  such  as  a 
boil,  which  would  otherwise  cause  you  much 
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annoyance.  When  any  of  the  symptoms  of 
inflammation  appear,  a  good  dose  of  aperient 
medicine  should  be  taken,  and  warm  fomenta- 
tions, cooling  lotions,  or  an  evaporating  lotion 
(page  256)  may  be  applied.  A  few  words  may 
be  said,  as  to  the  relative  value  of  cold  and 
warm  applications  in  local  inflammations. 
When  the  inflammation  is  very  acute,  and,  espe- 
cially, if  a  joint  is  acutely  inflamed,  it  is  safer 
to  employ  warm  fomentations  ;  when,  also,  the 
parts  are  greatly  swollen,  and  the  skin  is  very 
tense,  warmth,  hy  relaxing  the  'parts ^  and  reliev- 
ing the  tension  of  the  shin,  will  be  found  to 
-afford  more  relief  than  cold. 

Lastly,  you  should  always  remember,  that 
there  are  many  people  who  cannot  bear  the 
application  of  cold  at  all  well,  and,  when  you 
find  that  cold  does  not  allay  the  pain,  and 
relieve  the  patient's  suffering,  you  should, 
without  hesitation,  try  what  warmth  will  do. 

Boils. — On  first  entering  the  tropics,  few 
escape  an  attack  of  this  troublesome  complaint. 
Many  people  suffer  from  crops  of  boils,  which 
<;ome  out  on  almost  any  part  of  the  body.  They 
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are  especially  liable  to  appear  on  the  neck,  or 
any  part  where  the  clothes  may  produce  local 
irritation.  General  debility,  an  over-heated 
state  of  the  blood,  change  of  climate,  and  errors 
of  diet,  are  among  the  chief  predisposing  causes.. 
When  a  boil  first  begins  to  make  its  appear- 
ance, in  addition  to  the  general  treatment  wo 
have  suggested  in  speaking  of  inflammation,, 
you  should  apply  cold  to  the  part,  in  the  form 
of  Groulard  water,  or  iced  water.  Strips  of  lint 
should  be  soaked  in  the  lotion  and  applied,  a 
pieced  of  oiled  silk  being  placed  over  all. 
Instead  of  using  the  above  lotion,  an  excellent 
application,  is  an  evaporating  lotion  composed 
of  one  or  two  drachms  of  hodrochlorate  of 
ammonia,  an  ounce  of  rectified  spirit,  and  six 
ounces  of  water  ;  oiled  silk  should  not  be  placed 
over  the  lint,  when  this  application  is  used,  or 
the  object  of  using  the  lotion,  namely,  that  of 
carrying  off  the  heat  by  evaporation,  will  be 
defeated.  When  the  boil  has  become  painful, 
it  should  be  frequently  bathed  with  water  as 
hot  as  can  be  borne.  Poultices  are  sometimes 
used,  but  they  tend  to  the  production  of  other 
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boils.  The  application  of  a  drachm  or  two  of 
the  extract  of  belladonna  to  an  ounce  of  glyce- 
rine, at  this  time  will  relieve  the  pain  and 
tension.  If  a  boil  has  burst,  or  has  been 
opened,  a  bread  poultice  may  then  be  applied, 
once  or  twice,  so  as  to  thoroughly  cleanse  the 
raw  surface  which  has  been  left ;  after  that,  the 
application  of  a  little  resin  ointment,  or,  car- 
bolic-acid lotion,  will  soon  cause  it  to  heal. 
Blind  boils  are  very  common  in  hot  countries, 
and  the  blind  boil  of  Egypt,  especially,  is  a 
most  painful  and  troublesome  affection.  If  the 
surface  of  the  boil  be  painted  over  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  or  collodion,  its  further  progress 
will,  in  most  cases,  be  checked.  The  practice 
of  pricking  and  squeezing  blind  boils,  which  so 
many  adopt,  only  does  harm,  and  ought  to  be 
avoided,  and,  we  would  especially  caution  you 
against  the  foolish  habit,  some  women  have, 
of  painting  over  the  surface  of  a  boil  with  the 
view  of  concealing  it.  Yiolet  powder,  also,  must 
not  be  used  for  this  purpose,  indeed,  if  a  boil 
has  begun  to  form,  it  will,  in  all  probability, 
go  through  its  course,  and   there  is  but  little 

17 
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use  in  trying  to  conceal  it.  These  affections, 
troublesome  as  they  are,  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  nature's  kindly  warning  that  something  is 
amiss,  and  some  corrective  treatment  should  be 
resorted  to,  before  the  disorder  of  the  system, 
whatever  it  may  be,  has  had  time  to  gain 
strength,  and  other  manifestations  of  a  more 
alarming  nature  have  become  developed. 

Whitlow. — This  affection  arises,  in  many 
cases,  from  a  punctured  or  poisoned  wound  ;  in 
others,  it  is  the  result  of  general  weakness  and 
debility.  In  Burmah,  owing  to  the  depressing 
and  debilitating  effects  of  the  damp  climate, 
this  painful  complaint  is  very  common.  It 
usually  appears,  as  a  de6p-seated  swelling  about 
the  middle  of  the  finger.  The  simplest  variety 
of  this  affection  is  that  which  is  placed  imme- 
diately beneath  the  superficial  layer  of  the  skin. 
In  this  form,  a  slight  incision  into  the  skin  and 
a  poultice,  until  the  matter  has  been  removed, 
followed  by  a  little  simple  dressing  (water  or 
carbolic  lotion  being  used),  will  generally  pro- 
duce a  speedy  cure.  The  other  varieties  of 
whitlow  are  much  more  serious,  and  as  they 
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may  result  in   permanent  injury  to  the  finger, 

you    should,  when  you  have  reason  to  suspect 

that    one   is    forming,    obtain    medical    advice 

without    delay.       There    is    no    difficulty    in 

recognising  the   simple  variety,  the  treatment 

of  which,   we  have   described  above.     In   the 

first  place,  the  cause  is  generally  known  to  you, 

such  as  the  prick  of  a  needle,  or  other  such  like 

slight  accident ;   and  soon  you  will  experience 

a  smarting  or  pricking  sensation  in  the  tip  of 

the  finger,  followed  by  slight  swelling,  and  the 

formation    of  matter  immediately  beneath  the 

skin,  so  that  the   superficial  layer  of   the   skin 

seems  to    be  separated  from  the  deep  layer. 

The  other  varieties  of  whitlow,  those  which  are 

beneath  the  whole   thickness  of   the  skin,  and 

those   which  are  in  the  sheath  of  the  tendon  of 

the   finger,   are  not   so  readily  known.       The 

patient  may  probably  have  been  feeling  weak, 

and  ''  out  of  sorts,"  for  some  time  past,  when 

she  will  become  aware  of  a  dull,  aching  pain, 

seated  generally  about  the  middle  of  one  of  the 

fingers ;   gradually  the  pain  will  become  of  a 

throbbing,  stabbing  character,  and  will  appear 

17  * 
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to  her  to  "  shoot  right  up  the  arm,"  the  skin 
of  the  affected  finger  feels  tense,  and,  as  the 
patient  often  expresses  it,  "  as  if  it  were  ready 
to  burst,"  the  finger  will  swell,  but  so  gradu- 
ally, that  the  increase  in  size  will  not  be 
noticed  for  some  days.  As  the  local  pain 
becomes  worse,  the  general  disturbance  in- 
creases, the  patient  cannot  sleep  at  night,  and 
shivering  fits  come  on.  From  the  severity  of 
these  symptoms,  you  will  see  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  obtain  skilled  assistance  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  all  cases  of  whitlow,  tonics  are 
required,  and  the  system  must  be  supported  by 
a  sound  and  nutritious  diet. 

Catching  Cold. — Everyone  is  well  enough 
aware  of  the  symptoms  of  an  ordinary  cold ; 
but,  when  we  remember  that  these  symptoms 
are  the  very  same,  as  those,  which  may  also 
usher  in  the  commencement  of  some  serious 
attack,  the  importance  of  studying  them  a  little 
more  closely  will  be  self-evident.  We  can  all 
recall  instances  in  which  people  have  suffered 
weeks  of  illness  from  having,  as  the  expression 
goes,    "caught   a   cold."     You    will   do    well, 
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therefore,  to  treat  even  such  a  simple  complaint 
as  a  cold  with  all  due  respect ;  and  you  should 
endeavour,  not  only  to  discover  such  treatment 
as  may  cause  it  to  pass  through  its  stages  as 
quickly  as  possible,  but  you  should  also  try  to 
avoid  that  unfortunate  tendency  to  catch  cold 
we  all  possess  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Some 
people  are  particularly  liable  to  take  cold,  in 
spite  of  any  precautions  they  may  adopt ;  but, 
in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the 
tendency  to  catch  cold  is  due  to  some  indis- 
cretion in  the  matter  of  clothing,  or  to  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  to  keep  the  skin 
in  an  active,  healthy  state.  Often,  also,  it  is 
the  result  of  some  act  of  carelessness,  such  as 
wearing  damp  boots.  Sponging  the  surface  of 
the  body  daily  with  cold  water,  and  thoroughly 
drying  afterwards,  is  a  great  preventive  against 
taking  cold. 

In  the  matter  of  clothing,  women  often  fall 
into  serious  error ;  garments  worn  next  the 
skin  should  be  of  a  light  woollen  texture, 
as  such  material  adapts  itself  to  variations  of 
temperature,    causing  the  body  to  feel  warm 
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when  the  temperature  is  low,  and  keeping  it 
cool  when  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
rises  again.  Linen  should  never  be  worn  next 
the  skin.*  Variations  of  temperature  are  far 
better  combated  by  varying  the  thickness  and 
nature  of  the  underclothing,  than  by  piling  on 
wraps  and  shawls  when  the  weather  becomes 
cool,  for  these  heavy  garments  only  impede  the 
action  of  the  muscles  of  respiration,  and  render 
the  wearer  both  weak  and  weary,  thereby  in- 
capacitating her  for  active  bodily  exertion,  and 
causing  her  to  feel  disinclined  to  take  that 
daily  exercise  which  is  necessary  to  keep  the 


*  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  in  his  work  on  tropical  diseases 
(p.  359),  remarking  on  the  preservation  of  health  in 
India,  says  :  "  One  point  I  would  particularly  urge  as 
most  important :  it  is,  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
omit  to  wear  flannel  or  light  woollen  under-clothing.  I 
regard  this  as  a  point  of  cardinal  importance,  and  never 
to  be  disregarded.  Understand  that  the  object  of  wearing 
it,  is  not  to  keep  you  warm,  but  to  equalise  temperature 
and  prevent  chills.  During  the  action  of  the  skin,  the 
body  clothing,  if  of  cotton  or  linen,  becomes  wet  with 
perspiration  ;  and  the  first  draught  of  air  that  brings  it 
in  contact  with  the  skin  causes  a  chill,  and  the  evils  that 
may  follow  are  numerous." 
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body  in  a  healthy  condition.  It  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  see  a  woman  struggling  along 
under  a  weight  of  clothing  from  which,  after 
all,  she  derives  but  little  additional  warmth, 
and  certainly  no  increased  comfort.  Moreover, 
the  habit  of  wrapping  up  ought  to  be  dis- 
couraged, as  it  tends  to  develop  a  morbid 
susceptibility;  and  those  who  are  always  in 
such  a  state  of  nervous  excitability  lest  they 
should  "catch  cold,"  are  certainly  much  more 
liable  to  do  so  than  those  who,  while  they  take 
due  precautions,  do  not  allow  their  minds  to 
be  always  dwelling  upon  the  subject. 

Some  of  our  readers  who  have  not  had  ex- 
perience of  life  in  the  tropics,  may  be  inclined 
to  think  that  we  have  dwelt  unduly  on  what 
they  will  probably  regard  as  a  trivial  affection ; 
but  those  who  have  had  such  experience  will, 
we  think,  agree  with  us,  that  a  good  tropical 
cold,  is,  like  an  English  summer  cold,  an  ail- 
ment against  which  all  due  precautions  should 
be  taken  ;  and  they  will  have  learnt,  by  bitter 
experience,  that  it  is  a  malady  which  should 
certainly  not  be  lightl}^  treated  when  it  does 
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occur.  When  colds  are  prevalent,  our  friend 
witli  the  medicine  chest  (p.  177)  is  very- 
active  ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that,  on  these 
occasions,  the  suggestions  which  emanate  from 
the  oracle  are  generally  simple  enough;  and, 
though  they  may  do  but  little  good,  they 
happily  are  productive  of  but  slight  harm. 

The  first  thing  to  do  when  the  symptoms  of 
a  cold  appear,  is  to  try  and  promote  the  action 
of'  the  skin,  as,  also,  to  increase  the  activity  of 
the  various  glands  of  the  body.  Take  a  hot 
bath,  or  place  the  feet  in  hot  water ;  take  a 
dose  (eight  to  ten  grains)  of  Dover's  powder; 
have  a  basin  of  warm  gruel,  get  into  a  warm 
bed,  and  administer  a  dose  of  some  brisk 
aperient  in  the  morning.  The  following  mix- 
ture will  often  be  of  service :  two  ounces  of 
liquor  ammonise  acetatis,  two  drachms  of 
spirits  of  chloroform,  one  drachm  of  nitrate 
of  potash,  half  an  ounce  of  syrup  of  orange, 
and  six  ounces  of  water ;  add  a  tablespoonful 
of  the  mixture  to  the  same  quantity  of  water, 
and  take  it  every  two  hours  or  so,  for  a  day 
or  two.     If  there  is  much  smarting  or  running 
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at  the  eyes,  relief  may  be  obtained  by  holding 
the  head  over  the  steam  of  hot  water,  or  by 
bathing  the  eyes  frequently  with  warm  water. 
A  few  drops  of  spirits  of  camphor,  given  fre- 
quently in  water,  or  sprinkled  on  sugar,  will 
often  afford  relief  in  slight  colds,  especially  if 
administered  when  the  first  signs  appear.  A 
Turkish  bath,  if  you  can  take  one  with  im- 
punity, taken  early  m  the  course  of  a  cold, 
will  often  cut  it  short  altogether.  A  cold  may 
often  be  got  rid  of  in  a  single  night,  simply  by 
drinking  freely  of  cold  water,  toast  and  water 
with  a  dash  of  lemon  juice,  or  barley  water, 
throughout  the  night. 

A  stiff  neck  is  a  common  result  of  sitting 
in  a  draught.  The  infusion  of  capsicum,  men- 
tioned (p.  234)  in  speaking  of  neuralgia,  affords 
great  relief  when  applied  to  the  affected  side 
of  the  neck.  The  old-fashioned  remedy  of 
applying  a  piece  of  flannel,  and  then  ironing 
the  neck  with  a  warm  flat  iron,  is  often  very 
useful.  Or,  instead  of  this,  the  neck  may  be 
well  rubbed  with  hartshorn  and  oil,  and  then 
enveloped  in   a  piece  of  warm  flannel ;  or,  a 
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piece  of  spongio  piline,  soaked  in  liot  water^ 
and  applied  to  the  neck,  is  often  as  effectual 
as  any  other  remedy. 

If,  after  exposure  to  cold,  or  after  sitting 
in  a  draught,  you  feel  a  "  stitch  in  the  side  '* 
— namely,  a  sharp  stabbing  pain,  which  is 
aggravated  when  you  take  a  deep  breath,  or 
cough,  or  sneeze — the  best  thing  you  can  do  is 
to  apply  a  linseed  poultice  or  mustard  plaister ;: 
or  paint  the  part  with  iodine,  keep  quiet ; 
remain  in  a  room  of  equable  temperature  if 
you  can,  take  a  brisk  aperient,  and,  if  the 
pain  does  not  pass  ofP  soon,  say,  in  forty-eight 
hours,  you  should  send  for  a  doctor. 

When  the  symptoms  of  an  ordinary  cold 
do  not  give  way  to  the  treatment  we  have 
mentioned  above,  and  especially  if  you  feel 
tenderness  over  the  chest,  attended  with  a 
sense  of  weakness,  and  obscure  pains  in  the 
chest  generally,  you  had  better  apply  a  linseed 
poultice,  both  back  and  front,  envelop  the 
chest  in  a  jacket  of  cotton  wool,  stay  in  bed, 
and  send  for  medical  aid.  In  those  cases  where 
the  whole   surface  of  the  body  seems  tender. 
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when  the  least  movement  causes  pain,  and  the 
joints  are  painful  and  stiff,  jou  may  suspect 
that  an  attack  of  rheumatism  is  coming  on. 
Keep  the  patient  in  bed,  envelop  the  joints  in 
cotton  wool,  give  some  aperient  medicine,  and 
cause  the  skin  to  act  (if  it  is  likely  to  be 
long  before  medical  aid  arrives)  by  means  of 
the  simple  mixture  mentioned  (p.  264)  in 
speaking  of  a  cold.  You  must  on  no  account 
try  and  treat  such  a  case  as  this  yourself,  nor> 
indeed,  any  of  these  severe  febrile  disturbances 
which  come  on  with  ordinary  symptoms  of  a 
cold;  but,  when  you  find  that  the  symptoms 
do  not  quickly  yield  to  simple  treatment,  you 
must  obtain  medical  aid  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible. 

Fever. — Fever  and  ague  do  not  affect  women 
so  inuch  as  men,  and,  probably,  the  only  reason 
is,  that  they  are  less  exposed  to  the  influences 
which  produce  them.  The  instances  are  for- 
tunately rare  in  which  a  woman  is  compelled  tO' 
expose  herself  to  the  influence  of  the  night  air, 
or  to  the  vicissitudes  of  tropical  temperature ; 
and,  when  she  is  compelled  to   do  so,  she  is 
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generally  able  to  take  full  precautions  against 
their  ill  effects.  Sometimes,  however,  women 
are  very  careless  in  these  matters;  and,  affecting 
to  deride  the  precautions  the  stronger  sex  gene- 
rally take  when  they  have  to  expose  themselves 
to  the  influence  of  the  night  air,  or  to  vicissitudes 
of  temperature,  they  will,  sometimes,  foolishly 
persist  in  walking,  or,  still  worse,  sitting  about 
out  of  doors  at  night-time,  and  enjoying,  as 
they  say,  the  ''cool  night  air  ";  quite  forgetting, 
that  every  breath  they  take,  is  laden  with  the 
malarial  poison,  and  that  this  simple  act  of 
indiscretion,  may  cost  them  hours  and  days  of 
suffering  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Remem- 
ber, that  once  a  person  has  suffered  from  a 
well-marked  aguish  attack,  and  the  malarial 
influence  has,  as  it  were,  got  a  "  hold "  upon 
her  constitution,  she  will  never  entirely  shake 
it  off — once  malarial,  always  malarial. 

People  who  have  been  long  resident  in 
Burmah,  suffer  from  a  peculiar  form  of  head- 
ache, attended  with  loss  of  memory;  this 
-affection,  which  generally  goes  by  the  name 
of   ''Burmah  Head,"  is  undoubtedly  malarial 
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in  its  origin.  There  are  hundreds  who  return 
home  from  the  tropics,  and  suffer,  more  or  less 
constantly,  from  headache  which  is  undoubtedly 
malarial,  though  they  may  call  it,  as  they 
please,  a  sick  headache,  or  a  bilious,  or  a 
neuralgic  headache ;  though,  in  using  this  last 
term,  they  are  probably  not  far  from  the 
truth,  for  the  poison  of  malaria  and  the 
neuralgic  poison  are  identical,  neuralgia  being 
one  of  the  manifestations  of  malaria.  An 
instance  of  the  foolish  way  in  which  women,, 
especially  those  who  are  ''  new  comers,"  some- 
times attempt  to  brave  the  vicissitudes  of 
temperature  in  the  tropics,  occurs  to  us  as 
we  write.  We  can  well  remember  a  certain 
picnic  party  in  the  Antipodes,  which  was 
composed  of  several  ladies  who  possessed 
considerable  experience  of  tropical  life,  and 
three  new  arrivals  from  the  ''  old  country."' 
On  the  day  in  question,  the  thermometer  stood 
at  90°  in  the  shade,  and  our  visitors  were  not 
a  little  amused  when  they  saw  their  lady  friends 
provide  themselves  each  with  a  warm  shawl,  to 
throw  over  them  in  the  evening,  as  a  protection 
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against  tlie  keen  wind  and  heavy  dew,  which 
they  knew  would  come  on  soon  after  sandown; 
"but,  in  spite  of  all  entreaties,  they  refused  to 
take  a  like  precaution.     The  result  of  this  little 
piece  of  bravado  was,  that  two  of  them  got  a 
severe  cold ;  while  the  third,  as  the  result  of 
the  ''chill,"  experienced  an  attack  of  rheumatic 
fever,  from  the  effects  of  which  she  still  suffers. 
The  chief  varieties  of  fever  are — simple,  in- 
termittent, and  remittent  fever.     Simple  fever 
usually  begins  with  headache,  muscular  pains, 
general  loss  of  appetite,  and  a  feeling  of  weak- 
ness and  malaise.     The  causes  which  produce 
it  are  probably  very  simple :  changes  of  tem- 
perature,   the    effect    of   a   hot   climate    on    a 
constitution  not  accustomed  to  it,  or  it  may  be 
malaria,    being   among    the    conditions   which 
bring  it  about.     When   an  attack   comes  on, 
you  should  stay  at  home,  and  be  careful  not  to 
expose   yourself    to    any    sudden    change    of 
temperature ;    take  plenty  of   cooling  drinks, 
such  as  toast  and  water  with  a  little    lemon 
juice,  or  lemonade   made  from  fresh  lemons. 
An  excellent  drink  may  be  made  by  boiling 
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two  ounces  of  the  pulp  of  tamarinds  in  two 
pints  of  milk,  or  water,  and  straining.  Take 
a  dose  (ten  grains)  of  Dover's  powder  during 
the  hot  stage ;  after  this  has  passed  off,  the 
administration  of  a  mild  aperient,  and  the  use 
of  the  quinine  tonic  (p.  225)  for  a  time,  will 
probably  be  all  that  is  necessary. 

Intermittent  fever  is  so  called  because  it 
comes  on  in  paroxysms,  which  recur  again  and 
again  with  remarkable  regularity.  During  the 
interval  between  the  attacks,  the  patient  may 
feel  perfectly  well,  but  she  will  be  able  to  calcu- 
late to  a  nicety  the  day  and  hour  when  she  will 
experience  another  attack.  An  attack  of  inter- 
mittent fever  is  usually  preceded  by  a  general 
feeling  of  weakness,  and  nervous  forebodings, 
on  the  part  of  the  patient.  Suddenly,  a  sen- 
sation of  chilliness  comes  over  her,  and  she 
complains  of  weariness,  headache  and  muscular 
pains;  presently,  she  begins  to  shiver — the 
shivering  sensation  starts  in  the  back,  and  is 
communicated  to  the  rest  of  the  body;  the 
fits  of  shivering  now  give  place  to  distinct 
rigors,  the  teeth  chatter  violently,   and  there 
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are  convulsive  tremblings  of  the  wliole  body. 
During  tbis  stage,  whicb  is  known  as  tbe 
"  cold  stage,"  the  temperature  rises  rapidly. 
After  a  period,  the  length  of  which  is  liable  to 
great  variations,  the  sense  of  chilliness  lessens, 
there  is  diminished  force  and  frequency  of  the 
rigors,  and  the  patient  begins  to  feel  warm; 
this  relief  is,  however,  only  temporary,  for  she 
has  to  pass  through  another  series  of  trying 
symptoms ;  the  feeling  of  heat  is  now  intense^ 
the  skin  becomes  hot  and  dry,  the  respirations 
rapid,  and  the  thirst  almost  intolerable.  This, 
which  is  known  as  the  "  hot  stage,"  may  last 
from  one  to  eight  or  ten  hours.  At  last  the 
sense  of  heat  gradually  lessens,  and  the  skin 
becomes  bathed  in  a  profuse  perspiration ;  this 
is  known  as  the  "  sweating  stage."  And  once 
this  stage  has  fully  set  in,  the  patient  usually 
makes  a  rapid  recovery. 

In  remMent  fever,  the  paroxysms  may  occur 
twice  a  day ;  but  during  the  intervals  there 
is  no  marked  fall  of  temperature,  and  when 
the  paroxysms  come  on,  there  is  a  further 
elevation  of  the  already  existing  high   tempe- 
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rature.  During  the  cold  stage  of  intermittent 
fever,  you  may  do  much  to  relieve  the  patient's 
distress  by  applying  warm  bottles  to  the  feet^ 
hot  flannels  to  the  abdomen  (see  p.  360), 
or  even  by  giving  her  a  hot  bath.  Two  or 
three  cups  of  tea,  of  your  "  best  manufacture," 
will  comfort  the  patient  a  good  deal ;  give  her 
the  tea  in  a  small  tea-cup,  and  do  not  make 
the  mistake,  which  is  too  often  made,  of  placing 
before  the  patient  a  plateful  of  thinly-cut,  but 
thickly-buttered  bread ;  the  patient  does  not 
want  food,  and,  indeed,  she  is  better  without  it. 
During  the  hot  stage,  you  may  let  the  patient 
partake  freely  of  cooling  drinks ;  peel  and 
quarter  a  lemon,  and  place  it  on  a  plate  by  her 
side,  for  she  will  derive  much  comfort  from 
sucking  a  piece  now  and  then.  A  dose  (ten 
grains)  of  Dover's  powder  will  be  beneficial 
during  this  stage.  After  the  hot  stage  has 
passed,  quinine,  in  doses  of  five  to  ten  grains, 
should  be  given  every  four  hours  ;  when  the 
full  effect  of  the  drug,  as  indicated  by  deafness 
and  noise  in  the  ears,  is  observed,  the  frequency 
of  the  doses  may  be  lessened ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
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it  is  well  to  take  a  dose  a  short  time  before  a 
paroxysm  is  expected,  as  it  may  prevent  it 
altogether.  With  due  care,  however,  a  woman 
may  generally  succeed  in  escaping  an  attack 
of  fever  and  ague.  Bearing  in  mind  what  we 
have  said  (pp.  131),  you  should  yourself  see 
that  all  the  water  used  for  drinking  purposes 
is  boiled  and  filtered,  for,  when  you  have 
reason  to  suspect,  that  much  vegetable  matter 
exists  in  the  water,  filtering  alone  is  not 
sufficient.  During  the  time  you  are  in  a 
specially  malarious  district  you  should  take 
the  quinine  tonic  twice  daily,  and  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  our  words  of  warning  about 
^oing  out  late  at  night. 

Wounds. — You  will,  let  us  hope,  have  but 
little  to  do  with  wounds,  unless  it  be  with  such 
domestic  wounds  as  a  "  cut  finger,"  or  other 
such  like  slight  accident.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
only  right  that  a  woman  should  know  what  to 
do,  and  be  able  to  act  with  promptitude  in 
those  rare  emergencies  which  occasionally 
arise.  Ninety-nine  accidents  might  happen 
when  a  medical  man  was  at  hand,   or,  some 
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male  friend,  who  knew  wliat  to  do,  was  near, 
but  the  hundredth  might  happen  when  women 
alone  were  present;  and  for  the  sake  of  this 
hundredth  time,  problematical  though  it  may 
seem,  we  will  briefly  indicate  what  ought  to 
he  done  when,  from  any  accident,  a  severe 
wound  may  be  inflicted.  In  such  a  wound, 
if  the  bleeding  is  from  an  o^rtery,  the  blood 
will  be  of  a  scarlet  hue,  and  will  come  out  in 
jets.  Pressure  above  the  wound,  that  is, 
between  the  heart  and  the  wound,  will  stop 
the  flow  of  blood,  and,  on  removing  the 
pressure,  it  will  at  once  recur.  If  the  bleed- 
ing is  from  a  vein,  the  blood  is  of  a  purple 
colour,  and  pressure  below  the  wound,  that  is, 
between  the  wound  and  the  extremity,  will 
stop  it.  Bleeding  from  a  vein  only  requires  a 
little  pressure,  by  means  of  a  pad  and  bandage ; 
but  that  from  an  artery,  especially  if  the  artery 
is  of  large  size,  will  require  the  application  of 
direct  pressure  to  the  artery  above  the  wound. 
In  such  a  case,  lose  not  a  moment,  but,  at 
once  tie  a  tivisted  handkerchief  around  the  limb 
above  the  wound,  and,  placing  a  stick  between 
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the  limb  and  the  handJcerchief,  twist  it  round 
until  the  vessels  are  thoroughly  compressed  and 
the  bleeding  ceases.  We  can  recall  to  our  mind 
an  instance  of  this  kind  tliat  happened  in 
Auckland,  when  a  life  was  saved  in  the  waj 
we  have  just  mentioned,  and  this  act  was  per- 
formed not  by  any  strong-minded  "  blue  stock- 
ing," but  by  a  frail  and  delicate  little  lady. 
Imagine  what  a  comfort  it  would  be  to  you  if, 
when,  perhaps,  years  after,  you  were  sitting 
by  some  cosy  English  fire-side,  in  the  dusky 
twilight  of  a  winter  evening,  and  recounting 
your  "tropical  trials,'*  you  could  look  back  on 
an  emergency  thus  successfully  met,  and  a  life 
thus  nobly  saved. 

In  any  slight  wound,  such  as  a  cut  finger, 
you  should  first  carefully  wash  the  wound, 
and  then  bring  the  edges  neatly  together  by 
means  of  a  sticking  plaister,  or,  by  a  pad  of 
lint  and  a  bandage.  If  the  cut  was  inflicted 
by  a  dirty  knife,  or  anything  which  would 
be  likely  to  leave  any  irritating  substance 
behind  in  the  wound,  you  should  at  first  steep 
the  finger  in  warm  water,  and  do  not  be  afraid 
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o£  the  increased  bleeding  whicli  the  warmtli 
produces,  as  the  blood  will  wash  away  any- 
irritating  material,  and  cleanse  the  wound 
in  a  natural  way,  better  than  you  could  do; 
then  you  may  put  the  finger  in  cold  water,  or 
in  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  one  part  to  forty 
of  water,  and  dress  as  we  have  described.  If 
the  wound  was  caused  by  a  piece  of  glass,  you 
must  have  the  resolution  to  pass  for  yourself, 
or  to  allow  someone  else  to  pass  for  you,  a  pair 
of  blunt  pointed  scissors,  or  any  such  like 
instrument,  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  so  as 
to  remove  any  particles  of  glass  that  may 
remain  in  it.  Be  advised  in  this  matter,  if 
the  wound  feels  comfortable,  don't  remove  the 
dressing,  an  ordinary  cut  will  heal  up  in  a 
week  or  ten  days,  though  it  has  never  been 
looked  at  from  the  time  it  was  first  "  done 
up."  If  the  cut  becomes  more  painful,  you 
must,  of  course,  undo  it,  and  dress  it  again. 
Let  the  applications  you  use  be  as  simple  as 
possible,  water  alone,  or  with  carbolic  lotion 
or  a  little  Condy,  are  best.  The  old-fashioned 
Friars  balsam  is,  now-a-days,  a  much  neglected 
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though  very  useful  application.  Arnica,  a 
woman's  panacea  for  bruises,  sprains,  or  cuts, 
is  both  useless  and  harmless,  a  weak  solution 
of  brandy  and  water  applied  to  the  wound 
would  do  equally  well. 

Beuises  are  best  relieved  by  the  applica- 
tion of  an  evaporating  spirit  lotion  (p.  256), 
or  by  the  use  of  soap  liniment.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  excellent  remedy  :  take  a  raw  egg, 
beat  it  up  in  half  a  pint  of  vinegar,  add  an 
ounce  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  half  an  ounce 
each  of  camphor  and  spirits  of  wine,  mix  them 
well,  and  shake  them  up  in  a  bottle.  This  lotion 
is  to  be  rubbed  over  the  bruised  part.  In  severe 
bruises  a  stimulating  and  soothing  application 
is  one  composed  of  equal  parts  of  belladonna 
and  chloroform  liniments.  A  sprained  ankle 
is,  in  many  instances,  due  to  the  foolish  habit 
of  wearing  high-heeled  boots.  At  once  place 
the  fpot  in  hot  bran  and  water,  as  hot  as  can 
be  borne,  and  then,  when  the  pain  and  inflam- 
mation have  subsided,  apply  the  evaporating 
otion  (p.  256)  or  iced  water.  Later  on,  you 
will  find  that  bandaging  the  ankle  with  a  wet 
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bandage  will  give  great  comfort  and  support. 
When  a  sprain  is  at  all  severe,  you  should, 
if  possible,  consult  a  medical  man,  for,  some- 
times, serious  permanent  affections  of  the 
joints  result  from  them. 

Yaeicose  Veins. — The  veins  of  the  leg 
sometimes  become  enlarged  and  distended, 
and,  by  causing  the  legs  to  swell  and  ache  a 
great  deal,  they  prevent  the  patient  from 
taking  proper  walking  exercise.  The  condition 
is  brought  about,  in  many  instances,  by  wear- 
ing a  tight  garter;  and.  for  this  reason  side 
suspenders  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  garters, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  stocking. 
Debility,  and  the  generally  lax  state  of  the 
muscles  which  comes  on  after  prolonged  resi- 
dence in  the  tropics,  are  also  among  the  causes 
of  varicose  veins.  Great  relief  will  be  afforded 
by  pressure  applied  equably  to  the  whole 
limb  ;  this  you  may  best  do  by  bandaging  the 
limb  carefully  from  the  toes  to  the  knee,  and, 
do  not  make  the  common  mistake  of  tying 
the  bandage  in  a  knot,  for,  by  doing  so  you 
constrict  the  vessels  of  the  limb,  and  so  tend  to 
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produce  the  very  condition  you  are  seeking  to 
cure ;  but,  you  must  fasten  tlie  bandage  with  a 
safety  pin.  You  should  provide  yourself  with 
some  domette  bandages,  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  wide  and  eight  yards  long  —  these 
bandages  are  made  of  light  flannel,  and  they 
will  keep  in  position  a  much  longer  time  than 
a  calico  bandage.  You  may  doubtless  come 
across  many  people  who  will  recommend  you 
to  wear  an  elastic  stocMng,  and  they  will  tell 
you  that  if  you  only  do  this,  you  will  have 
no  further  trouble;  most  elastic  stockings, 
however,  are  kept  up  by  a  band  of  elastic  which 
goes  round  the  top,  and  this,  by  constricting 
the  vessels,  does  a  great  deal  of  harm ;  if  you 
do  use  an  elastic  stocking,  you  should  see  that 
the  elastic  band  at  the  top  is  at  least  two  inches 
wide,  or  you  should  have  the  stocking  so  made 
that  it  may  be  kept  up  by  means  of  side  sus- 
penders. Any  further  treatment  than  this 
you  had  better  not  attempt,  but  if  the  pain 
becomes  worse  you  should  consult  a  medical 
man.  When  you  are  sitting  down  you  should 
raise  the  foot  by  placing  it  on  a  cushion  or  on 
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another  chair.  While  on  this  subject,  we  may 
mention  that  cold  feet  are  often  associated  with 
varicose  veins.  Indigestion,  also,  and  bilious- 
ness are  common  causes  of  cold  feet ;  a  tight 
garter  is  another  cause.  In  some  people,  how- 
ever, the  feet  always  seem  to  feel  cold;  this 
coldness  may  generally  be  relieved  by  placing 
the  feet  in  cold  water  at  night,  rubbing  them 
all  the  time,  then  drying  thoroughly  with  a 
rough  towel,  and  putting  on  a  pair  of  stout 
woollen  socks. 

Snake-bite. — The  symptoms  brought  on  by 
a  bite  from  a  poisonous  snake,  will  vary  with 
the  amount  of  poison  introduced  into  the  sys- 
tem. The  general  symptoms  produced  are 
those  of  profound  nervous  prostration,  there  is 
a  feeble  and  intermittent  pulse,  sickness,  great 
rapidity  of  respiration,  the  speech  becomes 
indistinct  and  the  pupils  dilate.  Supposing 
that  a  limb  has  been  bitten,  at  once  place  ^ 
cord  round  it  a  few  inches  above  the  wound, 
and,  passing  a  stick  between  the  limb  and  the 
cord,  twist  it  round  several  times,  till  the 
utmost  degree  of  tension  is  produced.     Two  or 
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three  other  ligatures  should  be  applied  above 
the  first,  a  few  inches  intervening  between 
each.  Give  the  patient  equal  parts  of  hot 
brandy  and  water,  and  send  for  medical  aid 
without  a  moment's  delay.  You  may  probably 
never  be  called  upon  to  exhibit  your  presence  of 
mind  in  so  trying  an  emergency  as  this,  but  for 
the  reasons  given  in  speaking  of  severe  wounds 
(pp.  274,  275)  we  briefly  indicate  the  treat- 
ment to  be  followed  till  medical  aid  arrives. 

SooRPiON-BiTE.  —  The  sting  of  a  scorpion 
produces  a  sharp,  burning  pain,  and  the  part 
swells,  and  becomes  hard,  white,  and  tense. 
A  little  strong  liquor  ammonise  applied  at  once 
will  relieve  the  pain,  and  you  should  then  put 
on  a  cold  poultice. 

Mosquitoes. — The  application  to  the  skin  of 
a  weak  solution  of  ammonia  affords  great 
relief  in  bites  from  mosquitoes.  Goulard  water,, 
terebine  soap,  or  Cooper's  cucumber  balm  will 
all  be  found  very  soothing. 

Moths. — You  may  best  protect  your  clothes 
from  the  inroads  of  these  tropical  pests  by 
keeping  a  lump  of  camphor  in  your  portman- 
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teau.  An  open  bottle  containing  spirits  of 
turpentine,  placed  on  a  slielf  (out  of  the  reach 
of  children)  in  your  wardrobe,  will  generally 
keep  off  the  moths. 

Burns  and  Scalds.  —  In  burns  and  scalds, 
three  degrees  of  severity  may  be  distinguished. 
The  simplest  are  attended  only  with  redness  of 
the  skin,  or  erytliemu ;  the  next  in  severity,  are 
those  in  which  vesication  occurs,  the  super- 
ficial part  of  the  skin  being  raised  up  into 
blisters ;  while  the  most  severe  forms  are 
attended  with  destruction  of  the  deeper  tissues, 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  skin,  the  muscles, 
vessels,  or  even  the  bones  being  destroyed. 
The  simpler  varieties  of  burns  usually  heal 
readily  under  appropriate  treatment ;  but  those 
in  which  the  skin  and  deeper  tissues  are 
destroyed  are,  often,  very  difficult  to  heal,  and, 
as  in  these  forms,  the  soft  parts  have  a  great 
tendency  to  contract,  great  care  must  be  taken, 
or  serious  deformities  may  be  produced.  As 
regards  the  severity  of  burns,  it  should  always 
be  borne  in  mind  that  a  comparatively  super- 
ficial burn,  or   scald,    extending  over  a  large 
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surface,  is  far  more  dangerous  than  is  a  much 
more  severe  burn  which  only  affects  a  limited 
area.  The  main  principle  to  be  kept  in  view 
in  the  treatment  of  burns  and  scalds,  is  the 
exclusion  of  air  from  the  affected  part.  One 
of  the  most  simple  and  effective  methods  of 
treatment  consists  in  dredging  the  part  over 
with  flour,  care  being  taken  that  the  flour  is 
equally  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the 
affected  surface  ;  a  thin  layer  of  cotton  wool, 
and  a  bandage  should  then  be  lightly  applied. 
The  flour  forms  a  soft  and  soothing  application 
and,  when  vesication  has  taken  place,  and  the 
vesicles,  or  blisters,  have  broken,  it  combines 
with  the  effused  fluid,  and  forms  a  solid  crust 
over  the  raw  surface.  After  a  time,  the  en- 
crusted flour  will  separate  in  flakes,  leaving, 
underneath,  a  raw  but  healthy  surface,  to 
which  you  may  then  apply  ordinary  cold  water 
dressing,  or  weak  carbolic  acid  lotion  (1  in 
40).  Instead  of  flour,  whiting  or  pipe-clay 
may  be  mixed  with  water  into  a  thin  creamy 
paste,  which,  applied  over  the  affected  part, 
dries,  and  forms  a  mould  that  at  once  protects 
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the  wound  and  excludes  the  air.  Another  very 
useful  application  is  ^'  Carron  oil  " — a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  solution  of  lime  (liquor  calcis), 
and  olive,  or  linseed  oil.  This  Carron  oil  may 
be  applied  on  strips  of  lint  or  cotton-wool,  or, 
better  still,  a  quantity  of  ^*  Lawton's  absorbent 
cotton  "  may  be  steeped  in  it,  and  applied  to 
the  wound.  Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the 
application  you  may  use,  the  following  cardinal 
point,  in  the  treatment  of  burns,  must  be 
borne  in  mind;  namely,  that  the  dressing, 
when  once  applied,  should  be  left  on  until  it 
produces  discomfort,  or  becomes  offensive  from 
the  discharge.  The  constant  renewal  of  the 
dressing,  by  irritating  the  surface,  depressing 
the  patient,  and  admitting  the  air,  is  sure  to 
do  harm.  When  vesicles  have  formed,  if  they 
are  small,  and  tense,  they  may  be  punctured ; 
but  when  they  are  large,  you  had  better  let 
them  alone.  In  all  cases  of  burns  of  the  third 
degree,  where  the  deeper  textures  are  destroyed, 
and  in  such  of  the  second  degree,  where  the 
vesication  is  extensive,  and  the  area  affected 
large,  medical  aid  should  be  obtained  as  soon 
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as  possible.  In  the  meantime,  however,  if  such 
assistance  is  likely  to  be  long  before  arriving, 
any  one  of  the  methods  of  treatment  mentioned 
above  should  be  resorted  to. 

Sea-Siokness. —  "What  do  they  say  about 
sea-sickness  ?  "  We  can  well  understand  this 
being  the  first  question  many  a  woman  will 
ask,  prior  to  her  perusal  of  "  Tropical  Trials," 
and  the  estimate  many  a  fair  traveller  will 
form  of  this  little  work  may,  quite  uncon- 
sciously, depend,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the 
suggestions  we  may  make,  and  the  advice  we 
may  be  able  to  give  on  this  subject.  This  is 
a  cosmopolitan  complaint ;  reader  and  author, 
male  and  female,  rich  and  poor,  servant  or 
lord,  here,  at  least,  are  on  common  ground.  All 
alike  have  suffered  from  it,  and  everyone  can 
tell  dire  tales  of  its  effects.  Sea-sickness  is 
the  one  touch  of  nature  that  makes  the  whole 
world  akin.  Every  woman  has  it  in  her  power 
to  do  a  great  deal,  prior  to  starting  on  a 
sea-trip,  to  lessen  the  amount  of  suffering  she 
may  experience,  and,  perhaps,  she  may  succeed 
in    altogether    preventing   the    occurrence   of 
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sea- sickness.  You  should  live  very  plainly  for 
a  short  time  previous  to  starting,  and  take  a 
couple  of  aperient  pills  the  day  before  embark- 
ing— a  cup  of  strong  coffee,  taken  just  before 
going  on  board,  will  often  prove  beneficial  as 
a  slight  stimulant.  We  have  seen  the  use  of 
bromide  of  sodium  followed  by  excellent  results; 
a  drachm  should  be  dissolved  in  water,  and 
taken  three  times  a  day,  for  two  or  three  days 
previous  to  sailing,  and  the  amount  taken 
should  be  reduced  to  half  when  you  get  on 
board.  While  recommending  this  drug,  we 
wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  only  those 
who  suffer  much  from  sea-sickness  should 
resort  to  its  use,  and,  further,  while  no  harm 
can  ensue  from  using  it  for  an  occasional  short 
voyage,  such  as  a  trip  across  the  Channel,  its 
prolonged  use  might  be  followed  by  ill  effects. 
Should  you  be  going  a  long  voyage,  you  will 
do  well  to  obtain  the  advice  of  the  medical 
officer  of  the  ship,  and  let  him  decide  as  to  the 
necessity  for  your  taking  it,  and  as  to  how  long 
you  should  continue  its  use.  Last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  do  not  allow  yourself  to  "  brood  " 
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over  the  prospect  of  the  voyage  and  its  atten- 
dant  discomforts,  but  let  both  mind  and  body 
be  fully  occupied  up  to  the  last  moment,  and, 
probably,  you  will  go  on  board  and  not  experi- 
ence half  the  suffering  you  expected.  To  see 
the  elaborate  preparations  some  women  make 
before  they  start,  one  would  think  they  were 
looking  forward  to  some  pleasurable  event, 
instead  of  to  a  state  of  affairs  which  is  very 
much  the  reverse.  Do  try,  then,  and  '*  sum- 
mon up  courage  "  before  you  start,  and  you 
will  have  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the 
result. 

Once  on  board,  you  will  find  most  comfort 
in  lying  on  your  back,  as  near  the  centre 
of  the  vessel  as  possible,  with  your  head 
low  and  feet  towards  the  stern  of  the  ship. 
When  you  feel  a  sinking  sensation  coming  on, 
you  should  take  a  deep  breath,  and  you  will 
find  that  it  will  afford  relief  for  the  time. 
Make  a  firm  resolve,  and  adhere  to  it,  that, 
however  bad  you  may  feel,  you  will  eat  some- 
thing. The  habit  of  persistently  refusing  to 
take  nourishment,  because  it  will   ''  make  you 
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sick,"  is  a  very  foolish  one  ;  if  you  are  really 
going  to  be  sick,  you  will  be  so,  whetber  you 
eat  or  not.  One  of  the  best  means  of  alleviat- 
ing, or  even  preventing  sea-sickness,  is  to  sup- 
port the  abdomen.  Take  a  piece  of  flannel 
about  tbree  quarters  of  a  yard  wide  and  three 
and  a  half  yards  long,  and  bind  it  firmly  round 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  three  or  four 
times.  The  warmth  and  support  this  will  give 
will  afford  you  the  greatest  comfort  and  relief ; 
or  you  may  use  a  most  ingenius  "  abdominal 
support,"  invented  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Gr.  Nunn,  to 
which  we  will  presently  make  further  reference. 
Effervescing  drinks,  such  as  soda-water,  cham- 
pagne, &c.,  afford  great  relief,  and  sucking  a 
lemon,  from  time  to  time,  will  remove  the 
feeling  of  nausea.  Be  careful,  while  on  board, 
to  overcome  the  least  tendency  to  constipation 
by  taking  some  brisk  aperient ;  indeed,  except 
in  cases  of  extreme  exhaustion  a  mild  aperient 
may  be  taken  daily  for  the  first  few  days  of 
a  sea- voyage.  Stay  up  on  deck  as  much  as 
you  possibJy  can;  try  and  walk  about,  and 
endeavour   to    accustom   yourself   as    soon   as 

19 
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possible  to  tlie  unusual  motion  of  objects 
around  you.  See  if  you  cannot  divert  your 
atttention  to  other  people  and  other  things ; 
remember  there  is  sure  to  be  someone  on  board 
"who  is  really  worse  than  yourself,  and,  in 
attending  to  other  matters,  however  trivial, 
or  trying  to  assist  others  in  however  slight  a 
degree,  you  will  find  that  the  disagreeable 
sensations  you  were  experiencing  have  passed 
away.  To  sum  up  in  a  few  words  we  would 
-say  :— 

I.  Live   plainly,    take   a   dose   of    aperient 

medicine,  and  do  not  brood   over   the 
prospect  of  the  voyage  prior  to  starting. 

II.  In    certain    cases    (as   specified  above), 

take  bromide  of  sodium  for  a  few  days 
before  you  start. 

III.  When  on  board,  keep  on  deck  as  much 
as  possible;  try  and  walk  about,  and 
endeavour  to  divert  your  attention  from 
yourself  and  your  immediate  surround- 
ings to  other  people  and  things. 

IV.  Resist  any  tendency  to  constipation, 
take  plenty  of  nourishment,  support  the 
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abdomen  by  a  flannel  binder,  or  by 
Nunn's  abdominal  support.  Partake 
freely  of  effervescing  drinks,  and  follow 
out  the  advice  given  you  by  the  medical 
officer  of  the  ship. 

So  far,  we  have  given  you  the  benefit  of  our 
personal  experience  only;  but  we  will  now  put 
before  you  a  few  extracts  from  literary  con- 
tributions, by  medical  men  who  have  had  a 
much  larger  experience  than  we  have  had. 
Mr.  Nunn,  in  a  most  lucid  article  in  the 
"Lancet"  of  December  17,  1881,  says: — 

.  .  .  Pressure  over  the  abdomen  is  by  far  the  most 
hopeful  remedy  we  possess.  A  well-made  mechanical 
appliance,  specially  designed  for  this  purpose,  and  made 
for  me  by  Messrs.  Maw,  Son,  and  Thompson,  Alders- 
gate-street,  I  have  found  to  be  most  efi&cient.  ...  It 
is  found  by  experience  that  if  the  abdominal  muscles 
can  be  kept  in  an  almost  continuous  state  of  contraction, 
the  tendency  to  sea-sickness  is  very  much  lessened.  We 
can  do  this  either  by  strongly  willing  to  make  these 
muscles  contract,  or  by  making  a  continuous  expiratory 
effort  as  in  singing  or  whistling;  but  most  will  agree 
with  me  that  this  would  be  by  far  too  tedious  a  pro- 
ceeding to  recommend.  It  is  well  known  that  certain 
positions  in   a  vessel   are   more  likely    to   provoke  sea- 
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sickness  than  others.     For  example,  an  upright  position 
with    the   back  to   the   bows  of,  and  at  one    or  other 
extremity  of  the  vessel,   is  more  likely  to  induce  sea- 
sickness than   the  horizontal  position  in  the  centre  of 
the  vessel  would  be.     If  from  any  cause  the  voyager  is 
unable  to  assume  the  recumbent  position,  the  next  best 
one  is  to  sit  down  on   a  low  chair   or  stool,  with  the 
knees  drawn  up  to  the  body,  the  body  being  bent  for- 
wards,   and    a    roll  of    clothing   pressed     between    the 
stomach  and  the  knees.     I  have  often  noticed  that  this 
position    gives   relief,   the    extreme   pallor  of  the  face 
changing  to  a  normal  colour.     The   abdominal  support 
before  alluded  to  is  in  the  form  of  a  belt  with  five  air- 
cells  worked   between  the   two  layers  of  the   material, 
three  in  front  and  two  behind.     These   air-cells  are  all 
connected  together   by   means   of  air-tight    tubes,  and 
provided  with  an  inflating  nozzle  and  outlet  plug.    The 
belt  is  applied  to  the  body  over  the  jersey,  and  buckled 
comfortably  tight.     When  the  sea  is  gentle  and  smooth, 
there  is  no  need  to  tighten  the  belt  by  inflating  the  air- 
cells  ;  but  if  rough,  these  are  inflated  until  such  com- 
pression is  produced  as  will   convey  a  sense   of  support 
and  comfort.     The    belt   when   inflated   is  not   noticed 
under  a  loose  waistcoat.     If  worn  by  ladies,  it  should 
be  worn  without  stays.     When  the  air-cells  are  strongly 
inflated,  the  belt  is  capable   of  sustaining   a  person  in 
the  water.     When  used  for  this  purpose,  care  should  be 
taken  to  secure  the  shoulder-straps   crossways  over  the 
neck,    and    the   belt    should   be    drawn   up    under   the 
arms. 
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In  the  "  Lancet "  of  November  26tli,  1881, 
Dr.  J.  A.  Irwin,  wlio  lias  had  an  experience  of 
nearly  four  thousand  cases,  contributes  an 
article  of  great  value  on  this  subject.  Un- 
fortunately, the  paper  is  of  too  technical  a 
character  to  be  quoted  here ;  but  we  may  say 
that  we  entirely  agree  with  the  conclusion  he 
draws  :  that  sea-sickness  is  due  to  a  temporary 
disturbance  of  the  faculty  of  equilibration. 
Speaking  of  the  way  in  which  nature  sets 
matters  right  by  the  acquirement  of  a  new 
habit ^  Dr.  Irwin  says  : 

In  fact,  the  new  habit  may  become  so  strong,  that 
a  disturbance  of  it,  by  a  return  to  the  land,  will  be 
marked  by  a  similar  phenomena ;  hence  the  unsteady 
gait,  sometimes  observable  in  a  not  drunken  sailor 
during  his  first  few  hours  on  shore  after  a  long  and 
stormy  voyage. 

Dr.  Stocker,  in  a  paper  full  of  valuable 
and  original  suggestions,  contributed  to  the 
**  Lancet  "  of  December  17th,  1881,  says  : 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  recommending  my 
patients  to  take  a  deep  breath  whenever  thiBy  feel  that 
sinking  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  having  found  it  by 
experience   to  be    an  effectual,    though    not   infallible 
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means  of  allaying  the  sensation,  and  to  this  I  would 
refer  the  good  effect  of  singing,  or  of  any  rhythmic 
movements  that  may  tend  to  relieve  the  mind  or  to 
regulate  the  breathing,  as  well  as  the  advantage  some 
times  derived  from  weight  or  pressure  applied  to  the 
stomach  by  elastic  and  other  belts  or  bandages.  Only 
the  other  day  a  gentleman  told  me  he  had  experienced 
considerable  relief  by  facing  the  wind,  and  bowing  for- 
ward when  the  vessel  pitched,  so  many  and  so  various 
are  the  methods  men  resort  to  in  order  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  change,  as  I  think,  of  the  rarity  of 
the  air  within  the  chest.  .  .  .  One  is  sometimes  sur- 
prised at  the  complete  failure  in  some  cases  of  a  remedy 
which  in  others  has  proved  of  great  service  ;  and,  con- 
versely, one  is  sometimes  charmed  with  the  effect  of  a 
remedy  on  some  which  has  failed  completely  with 
others.  .  .  .  One  cure,  indeed,  there  is,  viz.  custom  or 
habit.  In  the  course  of  time  it  almost  invariably  asserts 
itself,  and  "  use  becomes  second  nature."  The  sooner 
one  can  accustom  or  habituate  oneself  to  the  altered 
condition  of  things,  the  sooner  will  one  become  "  a  good 
sailor."  The  more  that  one  is  able  to  forget  oneself, 
the  more  that  one's  attention  can  be  distracted  from 
one's  own  condition,  and  diverted  to  other  things  and 
other  people,  the  less  will  one  feel  the  disagreeable 
sensations.  What  people  want  on  board  ship  is  reso- 
lution. 

The   italics    througliout    the    above   extract 
are  our  own.     Dr.  Stocker  also,  like  ourselves 
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(p.  287),  does  not  approve  of  the  "  indiscri- 
minate "  use,  in  large  quantities,  of  the  bro- 
mides of  potash,  sodium,  &c.  Dr.  Gibson,  in 
a  letter  to  the  ''  British  Medical  Journal,"  of 
October  29th,  1881,  says  :— 

...  It  will  be  convenient  to  class  the  unfor- 
tunate victims  of  this  disagreeable  complaint  under 
three  heads.  The  first,  and  by  far  the  largest  class,  are 
those  who  are  ill,  and  actually  vomit  for  a  few  hours, 
and  subsequently  feel  nauseated  for  perhaps  the  rest  of 
the  twenty^four  hours.  The  second  class  may  be  con- 
sidered to  consist  of  those  who,  instead  of  recovering 
from  this  state,  continue  to  vomit  and  retch  for  two  or 
three  days.  And,  thirdly,  there  are  those  unfortunates 
who  seem  to  have  no  natural  tendency  to  recover,  whose 
stomach  and  system  generally  seem  devoid  of  tone,  and 
who  continue  hopelessly  prostrated,  until,  perchance, 
the  weather  becomes  absolutely  calm,  or  happily  they 
arrive  at  the  end  of  their  sea  voyage. 

What  can  the  doctor  do  for  these  poor  people  ? 
Every  voyage  he  hears  the  same  exclamations:  "  Oh  t 
doctor,  can't  you  give  me  something  to  stop  this  sick- 
ness ?  Why  does  not  some  medical  man  find  out  a  cure 
for  sea-sickness  ?  If  a  man  were  to  find  out  a  cure  for 
sea-sickness  he  would  make  his  fortune  " ;  and  many 
other  such  sayings. 

Though  no  infallihle  remedy  has  as  yet  been  dis- 
covered, a  medical   man  can   do  much  to  mitigate  the 
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sufferings  which  this  complaint  inflicts.  The  individuals 
who  come  under  the  first  heading  generally  require  no 
treatment,  though  a  certain  proportion  are  much  bene- 
fited by  a  saline  aperient,  with  a  mixture  of  infusion 
of  gentian  and  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  at  the  same 
time  advising  them  to  take  some  food  in  small  quantities 
frequently,  and  to  keep  on  their  feet  on  deck  as  much 
as  possible.  Those  under  the  second  heading  find 
counter-irritation  in  the  form  of  a  mustard-leaf  over  the 
epigastrium  {i.e.  region  of  the  stomach),  keeping  them- 
selves in  the  reclining  posture,  warmly  clad,  with  a 
mixture  of  half-drachm  doses  of  bromide  of  potassium, 
combined  with  fifteen  minims  of  tincture  of  capsicum 
every  four  hours,  along  with  light  nutritious  digestible 
food,  a  very  comforting  and  efficacious  line  of  treatment. 
Lastly,  the  third  class,  of  whom  there  are  sure  to  be 
one  or  two  among  a  considerable  number  of  passengers, 
sometimes  delicate  ladies,  but  often  men,  who  at  the 
time  of  embarking  looked  robust,  and  not  the  least  like 
prospective  patients;  for  these  the  same  remedies  may 
be  used  as  for  the  second  class,  supplemented  by 
ice  to  suck,  iced  champagne  to  sip  .  .  .  the  patient, 
whenever  practicable,  in  fine  weather,  lying  on  deck  in 
the  open  air,  well  wrapped  up,  with  a  hot  bottle  to  his 
or  her  feet.  .  .  .  There  is  a  prophylactic  measure, 
so  to  speak,  which  I  believe  will  mitigate  all  sea-sickness 
and  prevent  most.  I  mean  the  use  of  bromide  of  sodium 
in  large  doses,  for  some  time  previous  to  embarkation. 
.  .  .  The  traveller  should  take  a  drachm  of  this  salt 
thrice  daily,  for  at  least  two  days  previous  to  sailing. 
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the  dose  being  reduced  by  half  when  on  board.  I 
have  on  many  occasions  recommended  this  ;  and,  when- 
ever it  has  been  taken  as  I  directed,  it  has  given  most 
satisfactory  results.  One  patient,  a  lady,  who  could  not 
cross  Brooklyn  Ferry  without  feeling  sea-sick,  crossed 
the  Atlantic  in  rough  weather  without  feeling  the 
least  sick  ;  many  others,  who  were  usually  very  sea- 
sick, were  scarcely  sick  at  all  ;  and  the  least  favourable 
opinion  of  its  efficacy  that  I  heard  was,  "  Well^  I  am 
not  half  so  bad  as  I  expected  to  be." 

The  specifics  for  sea-sickness,  amyl-nitrite  and  "navi- 
gantine,"  do  not  seem  to  be  more  than  occasionally 
beneficial ;  the  latter  is,  perhaps,  more  suitable  for  the 
short  passage  across  the  Channel.  I  have  several  times 
been  told  by  people  going  overland  to  India,  that  they 
took  a  dose  before  embarking  at  Dover,  retired  to  their 
berths,  and  went  to  sleep^  not  awaking  until  the  boat 
reached  the  French  side;  but,  on  getting  on  board  the 
ocean-going  steamer  at  Malta,  they  took  the  same  pre- 
paration again,  but  found  it  quite  inefi'ectual.  .   .  . 

Another  medical  man,  writing  in  the  "  British 

Medical  Journal"  of  the  12th  November  1881, 

says  : — 

After  some  experience  of  sea-faring  life,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion,  several  years  ago,  that  sea-sickness  was, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  simply  the  product  of 
fear,  nervousness,  and  timidity.  People  go  to  sea  with 
the  expectation  of  being  sick  ;  and,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, they  are  not  disappointed. 
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On  iny  last  voyage,  we  left  New  York  with  fourteen 
passeDgers,  all  males,  most  of  whom  were  about  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  for  the  first  time.  As  a  sort  of  experi- 
menium  crucis,  I  took  an  early  opportunity  of  expressing 
to  each  of  them  my  conviction  that  sea-sickness  was,  ta 
a  great  extent,  preventible  by  an  effort  of  determined 
will.  The  voyage  proved  to  be  an  exceedingly  rough 
one  (iu  the  month  of  March),  but  I  heard  no  complaint 
of  the  slightest  sickness  ;  and  I  am  certain  that  none 
of  them  experienced   any  of    the    horrible    sensations 

usually    associated    with    mal   de    mer I    am 

decidedly  of  opinion  that  a  pinch  of  resolution  will 
prove  of  more  service  to  the  intending  seafarer  than  all 
the  specifics  in  existence. 

We  liave  quoted  from  these  excellent  con-^ 
tributions  on  the  subject  of  sea-sickness,  so  as 
to  give  you  the  benefit  of  an  experience  even 
more  extended  than  our  own,  and  with  a  view, 
also,  to  show  you  that  cases  of  sea-sickness 
do  not  pass  unheeded  by  medical  men,  but  that 
they  are  ever  *'  on  the  look-out,"  and  always 
honestly  trying  to  discover  any  plan  of  treatment 
which  may  relieve  the  distress  of  those  who 
suffer  from  it.  We  trust,  also,  what  we  have 
said  may  enable  you  to  see  how  futile  it  is 
to  expect  that  any  universal  infallible  remedy 
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will  ever  be  invented,  and  so  you  will  save 
yourself  the  expense  and  worry  of  investing 
in  many  absurd  nostrums,  and  much-puffed 
remedies,  which  will  give  you  but  little  satis- 
faction, and  which  you  will  be  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge was  a  very  bad  investment  for  your 
money.  You  will  find  it  an  excellent  plan, 
before  finally  purchasing  any  of  these  "  cures  " 
for  sea-sickness,  to  write  and  ask  the  parties 
who  supply  them,  to  allow  you  to  "  try  "  them 
personally,  at  the  same  time  giving  a  written 
guarantee  that  you  will  pay  for  them  should 
they  prove  successful ;  you  will  find  that  your 
request  will  generally  be  met  with  a  flat  refusal, 
for  to  test  these  professed  cures  is  to  prove 
their  inefficacy.  We  have  further  been  in- 
fluenced in  putting  the  ''pros  and  cons"  of 
the  treatment  of  sea-sickness  before  you, 
because  we  believe  that  any  rational  woman 
who  will  read  the  extracts  we  have  given  from 
the  writings  of  scientific  and  thoughtful  men 
will  at  once  acknowledge  the  difficulty  which 
lies  in  the  way  of  treating  this  terribly  dis- 
tressing complaint,  and  they  will  be  less  ready 
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to  cast  the  blame  upon  the  unfortunate  "  ship 
doctor." 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  subject,  than 
by  begging  you  to  be  a  little  more  thoughtful 
in  your  treatment  of  the  medical  officer  of  the 
ship  than  is  generally  the  case ;  women,  espe- 
cially, are  apt  to  be  very  inconsiderate  of  their 
treatment  of  this  generally  much-overworked 
member  of  the  ship's  company.  You  should 
remember  that  the  position  of  a  doctor  on 
board  a  ship  is  a  very  delicate  one  indeed,  for 
he  often  has  to  act  as  a  sort  of  "  go-between  " 
the  passengers  and  the  captain ;  and  while  he 
has  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  inconsiderate 
and  hasty-tempered  passengers,  he  has  also  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  their  indignation  should  he 
deem  it  right  to  refuse  their  requests,  or  should 
the  remedy  for  the  petty  evils  of  which  they 
complain  be  somewhat  tardy  in  arriving ;  and 
this,  too,  at  a  time  when,  probably,  he  is  over- 
burdened with  trying  professional  duties,  in 
the  performance  of  which,  as  a  rule,  he  has 
none  to  consult  with  or  assist  him. 

Obesity. — Many  people  suffer  to  a  distress- 
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ing  degree  from  this  unpleasant  condition,  and 
it  is  a  curious  thing  that  obesity  should  be 
regarded  as  a  sign  of  robust  health,  when,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  few  states  of  the 
system  which  are  less  consistent  with  health, 
and  which  cause  both  patient  and  doctor 
more  serious  anxiety. 

In  many  cases  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
tendency  to  obesity  is  hereditary,  while  in 
others  it  is  without  doubt  a  disease.  Those 
people  in  whom  obesity  is  hereditary,  or  in 
whom  it  is  the  result  of  disease,  cannot,  of 
course,  expect  to  benefit  by  precautionary 
treatment  to  so  great  a  degree  as  those  in 
whom  it  is  due  to  errors  in  diet  or  over-indul- 
gence. Nevertheless,  they  may  do  much  to  coun- 
teract the  tendency  to  this  unfortunate  state. 

In  the  first  place  do  not  resort  to  the  use 
of  any  of  the  quack  medicines  which  are 
advertised  as  ''  cures  "  for  obesity,  for,  if  they 
have  any  effect,  it  is  only  through  the  action  of 
powerful  and  dangerous  drugs  they  contain, 
and  they  will  in  a  very  short  time  seriously 
damage  your  health. 
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The  common  causes  of  this  condition  are 
the  taking  of  large  quantities  of  food,  with  a 
good  deal  of  wine  and  other  alcoholic  liquors, 
especially  beer  ;  too  much  sleep,  and  too  little 
exercise. 

Dr.  de  Saint- Grermain,  of  Paris,  also  points 
out  other  causes  which  are  less  generally 
known ;  namely,  the  convalescence  from  severe 
attacks  of  fever,  and  the  too  great  prolonga- 
tion of  the  menstrual  periods.  In  an  admirable 
lecture  given  on  this  subject  at  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children  in  Paris,  Dr.  de  Saint- Ger- 
main insists  on  the  fact  that  the  most  efficient 
means  of  combating  obesity  are  regimen  and 
exercise. 

The  regimen  consists  in  the  avoidance  of  all 
kinds  of  fat-forming  food,  such  as  fat,  cream, 
butter,  sugar  and  farinaceous  foods;  bread, 
especially,  must  not  be  taken,  or,  if  it  is  taken, 
only  in  the  form  of  rusks  or  dry  toast.  Skim- 
milk,  lean  animal  food,  green  vegetables,  eggs, 
&c.,  may  be  partaken  of.  Water  should  be 
drunk  instead  of  wine  or  beer,  and  brandy 
must  be  avoided. 
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We  were  acquainted  with  a  lady  who  suffered 
from  this  condition,  and  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  taking  toast-and-water,  even  when  guests 
were  present,  without  attracting  undue  at- 
tention. She  had  some  toast-and-water  made, 
to  which  was  added  a  dash  of  hme  juice,  and 
this  was  placed  in  a  decanter,  and,  when  she 
passed  the  decanter  containing  sherry  to  her 
guests,  was  able,  unnoticed,  to  take  the  toast- 
and-water  instead. 

As  regards  exercise,  the  attention  to  diet  is 
often  attended  with  such  marked  results,  that 
the  patient  is  reluctant  to  undergo  the  fatigue 
of  exercise.  Dr.  de  Saint- Germain,  however, 
is  careful  to  point  out  that  the  loss  of  weight 
due  to  regimen  is  always  attended  with  loss  of 
muscular  power.  Exercise,  therefore,  is  essen- 
tial, but  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  varied 
in  character  ;  riding,  walking,  swimming,  are  all 
invigorating  healthy  exercises,  which  may  be 
indulged  in  with  impunity. 

While  on  this  subject,  we  may  remark,  in 
passing,  what  a  good  thing  it  is  for  young 
girls  to  be  taught  to  swim,  for,  beside  the  fact 
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that  it  may  some  day  be  a  means  of  saving  life, 
it  is  a  thorouglily  healthy  form  of  exercise — ^it 
expands  the  chest,  and  strengthens  the  consti- 
tution generally.  In  addition  to  the  regimen 
and  exercise  we  have  mentioned  above,  you 
should  pay  attention  to  the  matter  of  sleep, 
and  be  careful  not  to  exceed  in  this  respect. 
Plenty  of  occupation  must  also  be  provided  for 
the  mental  faculties. 

Functional  Derangiements. — The  relaxing 
influence  of  a  tropical  climate,  owing  to  the 
depressing  influence  it  has  upon  the  system 
generally,  is,  in  the  case  of  women,  specially 
liable  to  produce  slight  functional  derange- 
ments, from  which  they  are  not  so  likely  to 
suffer  in  a  cooler  climate,  and  which,  as  they 
are  apt  to  cause  considerable  anxiety,  may  be 
briefly  alluded  to  here.  The  term  menstruation, 
or  periods,  is  used  to  designate  the  discharges 
of  blood  which  take  place  from  the  womb  in 
a  healthy  woman  usually  about  every  lunar 
month,  except  during  pregnancy  and  lactation, 
when  it  is  as  a  rule  suspended.  The  periods 
usually  recur  every  twenty- eight  days,   some- 
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times  witli  sucli  regularity  that  a  woman  can 
foretell  almost  to  an  hour  the  time  when  she 
will  be  ''  unwell."  Variations,  however,  from 
this  rule  are  numerous.  It  is  quite  within  the 
limits  of  health,  and  by  no  means  uncommon, 
for  the  periods  to  appear  every  twentieth  day, 
or  even  with  less  interval ;  while  in  other  cases, 
as  much  as  six  weeks  may  intervene  between 
them.  The  time  of  recurrence  may  vary  also, 
in  the  same  individual  sometimes  twenty-eight 
days,  and  at  other  times,  twice  that  time 
intervening,  and  yet  without  any  impairment 
of  health  whatever.  The  chief  departures 
from  the  ordinary  course  are  in  the  direction 
of  suppression  of  the  menses  (amenorrhoea), 
excessive  flux  {menorrhagia)^  and  painful 
menstruation  (dysmenorrhoea). 

In  the  first  case,  where  the  menses  cease 
suddenly,  or  do  not  occur,  a  good  deal  may  be 
done  to  afford  relief  and  re-establish  the 
natural  flux.  Although  no  flow  from  the 
womb  may  occur,  the  usual  symptoms  of 
malaise,  pain  in  the  loins  and  thighs,  flushings, 
&c.,    will   be   noticed    to    come   on   at   stated 

20 
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intervals,  and  a  careful  observance  of  the  time 
when  these  symptoms  may  be  expected,  will 
enable  yon  to  adopt  certain  simple  means  of 
affording  relief,  prior  to  their  advent.     During 
the  intervals  tonics  of  iron  and  quinine  (p.  225) 
should   be   taken,    constipation   must   be  cor- 
rected, carriage  exercise  in  the  open  air  should 
be  taken  every  day ;  but  any  undue  fatigue,  as 
by  walking  long  distances,  must  be  avoided, 
also  exposure  to  cold  or  wet.     Let  the  diet  be 
light  and  nutritious,  observe  regular  hours,  and 
take  cold  shower  baths.     About  a  week  before 
the  time  when  the  general  symptoms  denoting 
the  advent  of  the  period  are  expected,  take  a 
hot    sitz-bath    (p.   309)  every  day— when  the 
periods  come  on  mustard  may  be  added  to  it — 
and  every  other  day,  take  (5  to  8  grains)   of 
aloes  pill ;  rubbing  the  thighs  with  turpentine 
or  stimulating  liniments  is  very  beneficial,  as 
also  placing  the  feet  in  hot  mustard-and- water. 
As  the  regular  habits  and  tonics  improve  the 
general  health,  these  measures  will  generally  be 
successful  in  restoring  the  menstrual  flux ;  but 
the  hot  sitz-baths,  aloes  pill,  and  stimulating 
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liniments,  must  not  be  persisted  in  for  more 
than  a  short  time  before  and  after  the  period 
is  expected;  if  unsuccessful,  the  tonics  and 
general  regimen  must  be  continued,  but  the 
use  of  these  other  measures  must  be  suspended 
until  the  time  when  the  next  period  is  expected. 
In  all  cases  you  ought  to  consult  a  medical 
man  as  soon  as  possible. 

Cases  of  excessive  flux  are  more  common  in 
tropical  than  in  temperate  climates.  It  may 
also  be  brought  on  by  rich  diet,  luxurious 
living,  a  sedentary  and  inactive  life,  displace- 
ment of  the  womb,  or  laxity  of  the  womb  from 
frequent  child-bearing,  constipation,  and  tight 
lacing.  If  there  is  much  general  debihty,  take 
tonics  regularly,  and  resort  to  all  the  various 
means  for  improving  the  general  health.  Take 
a  dose  (ten  grains)  of  colocynth  pill,  and  follow 
it  with  a  brisk  saline  aperient,  inject  cold 
water,  or  an  astringent  lotion,  composed  of 
half  an  ounce  of  the  tincture  of  the  perchloride 
of  iron,  to  about  ten  ounces  of  infusion  of 
quassia.  Obtain  medical  advice  as  soon  as  you 
can.     In  those  cases,  in  which,  for  a  few  days 

20  * 
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preceding  tlie  period,  the  individual  experiences 
tenderness  or  soreness  over  tlie  abdomen,  with 
sharp  darting  pains  like  those  of  colic,  together 
with  sickness  and  sometimes  diarrhoea,  but 
little  can  be  done  by  the  patient  herself,  and 
medical  aid  should  be  obtained,  more  especially 
as  these  cases  generally  occur  in  women  of  a 
highly  excitable  nervous  temperament,  and  are 
often  associated  with  hysteria.  The  chief 
measures  that  will  afford  relief  are  hot  baths,, 
warm  damp  flannels  with  a  few  drops  of 
laudanum  sprinkled  over  them,  applied  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  careful  attention 
to  the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs  and  ta 
the  general  health.  Some  women  suffer  more 
or  less  frequently  from  a  discharge  of  a  milky 
or  glairy  fluid,  this  condition  is  known  as  the 
"whites."  Thorough  cleanliness,  the  use  of 
the  hip-bath,  with  saline  aperients,  and  the 
injection  first  of  warm  water,  and  then  of  some 
mild  astringent  lotion,  such  as  may  be  made  by 
adding  twenty  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  to  a 
pint  or  two  of  water,  are  the  best  means  of 
combating  this  unpleasant  condition.     Cleanli- 
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ness  is  a  preventive  of  many  evils,  and  every 
V7oman  should  not  only  sponge  tlie  whole 
surface  of  the  body,  but,  she  should  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  sitz-bath,  or  the  bidet,  every 
morning  is  absolutely  essential  to  her  comfort 
and  well-being.  The  sitz-bath  can  be  procured 
from  an  ironmonger,  and  the  bidet  from  a 
cabinet-maker.  There  is  no  need  to  stay  long 
in  the  bath,  a  few  seconds  will  suffice,  and 
tepid  water  may  be  used  in  cold  weather,  or 
by  those  who  are  chilly  after  using  cold  water ; 
though  cold  water,  as  being  more  strengthening, 
is  far  preferable  if  it  can  be  borne. 

Hysteeia. — This  terrible  affliction,  is  in  many 
cases  associated  with  irregular  menses,  and 
-other  functional  derangements  of  a  very  ob- 
scure character,  in  others  it  is  due  to  debility 
and  to  impaired  nutritive  changes  in  the  system, 
while,  in  a  third  class,  it  is  the  result  partly  of 
errors  in  the  mode  of  life,  and,  to  some 
extent,  to  an  absence  of  self-control.  In  all  cases 
of  hysteria  medical  advice  should  be  sought  as 
soon  as  possible. 

A  careful  investigation  of   all   the   circum- 
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stances  that  tend  to  tlie  development  of  the 
hysterical  state,  has  caused  scientific  men  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  woman  wha 
suffers  from  this  complaint  is  more  to  be 
commiserated  than  blamed. 

It  is  scarcely  just,  to  hold  a  woman  responsi- 
ble for  becoming  the  subject  of  hysterical  fits^ 
which  are  due  to  functional  derangements,  to 
debility,  or  to  impairment  of  the  general 
nutritive  changes  of  the  body  ;  while,  in  those 
cases  which  are  due  to  a  lack  of  self-control, 
the  condition  generally  begins  very  early  in 
life,  and  it  is  the  ^parents  smd  friends,  who  ought 
to  be  held  responsible,  rather  than  the  individual 
herself. 

While  however,  we  would  endeavour  to 
strike  a  new  chord  in  the  treatment  of 
hysterical  patients,  and  rescue  them,  if  possible,, 
from  the  harsh  and  unreasonable  treatment  to 
which  they  are  sometimes  exposed ;  we  wish  it 
to  be  clearly  understood,  that  we  would  not 
apply  these  reservations  to  those  cases  of  loss 
of  control  over  the  nervous  system,  which  are 
brought  about  by  the  undue  use  of  alcohol,  or- 
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the  continued  use  of  cliloral  or  otlier  drugs. 
Such  cases  are  generally  regarded  as  being 
simply  hysterical,  but,  unfortunately,  they  are 
even  more  hopeless,  and  depend  on  far  graver 
conditions  than  do  cases  of  hysteria.  The 
culpability  of  those  who  have  brought  them- 
selves into  this  state  is  apparent  to  every  right- 
minded  person,  and  were  it  not  for  the  trouble 
and  sorrow  these  people  cause  their  friends  and 
relatives,  the  sufferings  they  experience  might 
justly  be  regarded  as  a  well-merited  punish- 
ment. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  those  forms 
of  hysteria  which  are  due  to  functional  de- 
rangements, &c.,  we  can  say  but  little  here ;  such 
cases  ought  at  once  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  medical  man,  and  they  require  a  long  course 
of  careful  and  thoughtful  treatment.  We 
would  refer  those  who  are  interested  in  this 
subject,  to  some  excellent  remarks,  made  before 
the  British  Medical  Association,  by  Dr.  W.  S. 
Playfair,  Professor  of  Obstetric  Medicine  at 
King's  College  ("  British  Medical  Journal,'^ 
August  19th,  1882);  and,  also,  to  Dr.  Playf air's 
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articles  on  this  subject  in  tlie  "Lancet"  of  May, 
June,  and  November  of  1881.  In  these  articles, 
what  is  know  as  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  systematic 
treatment  of  hysteria,  is  fully  set  forth ;  and  the 
successful  results  which  attended  it,  lead  ns  to 
hope,  that  quite  a  new  era  has  opened  up,  in 
the  treatment  of  the  more  aggravated  forms  of 
this  complaint. 

We  will  now,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  describe 
those  cases  of  what  we  are  almost  tempted  to 
call  preventible  hysteria,  and  which  occur  for 
the  most  part  in  young  women  of  nervous, 
excitable,  and  often  very  selfish  dispositions  ; 
who  have  not  learnt  the  habit  of  controlling 
their  feelings  in  the  presence  of  others,  and 
for  the  sake  of  others. 

The  individual,  in  question,  will  startle  those 
around  her,  by  jumping  up  suddenly  and  de- 
claring that  she  sees  some  strange  sight,  or 
hears  some  strange  sound.  She  becomes 
greatly  agitated,  and  falls  down  ;  the  trunk 
and  limbs  are  thrown  into  convulsive  move- 
ments ;  she  struggles  violently,  like  a  person 
contending;  rises  into  a   sitting   posture,  and 
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then  throws  herself  back  again  ;  forcibly 
retracts  and  extends  her  legs,  and  continues 
tapping  her  heels  on  the  ground,  while  her 
body  is  twisted  from  side  to  side ;  and  so 
powerful  are  these  muscular  contortions,  that 
it  is  often  all  that  three  or  four  strong  persons 
can  do  to  restrain  a  slight  girl,  and  prevent  her 
from  injuring  herself  or  others. 

The  head  is  generally  thrown  backwards, 
and  the  throat  projects ;  the  face  is  flushed 
and  the  eye-lids  are  closed  and  tremulous,  the 
nostrils  are  distended,  and  the  jaws  often  firmly 
closed ;  but  there  is  no  distortion  of  the 
countenance — the  cheeks  are  at  rest,  unless 
when,  as  often  happens,  the  patient  is  uttering 
screams  or  exclamations.  If  the  hands  are  left 
at  liberty  she  will  often  strike  her  breast  re- 
peatedly, or  carry  her  hand  to  her  throat  as 
if  to  remove  some  oppression  there.  The 
breathing  is  generally  dasp,  labouring  and 
irregular,  and  there  is  violent  palpitation  of 
the  heart.  After  a  short  time  the  violent 
agitation  is  calmed,  and  the  patient  lies  panting 
and  trembling,  and   starting  at   the  slightest 
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noise  or  the  gentlest  toucb. ;  sometimes  she- 
remains  motionless,  during  the  remissions,  with 
a  fixed  eye,  till  all  at  once  the  convulsive 
movements  are  renewed.  This  alternation  of 
spasm  and  quiet  will  go  on  for  a  space  of  tima 
that  varies  greatly  in  different  cases ;  the  attack 
frequently  terminating  in  an  explosion  of  tears 
and  sobs  and  convulsive  laughter. 

In  another  variety  of  this  form  of  hysteria, 
the  patient  sinks  down  insensible  and  without 
convulsions,  the  breathing  being  slow  and 
interrupted  and  the  face  flushed ;  from  that 
condition  she  recovers  depressed  in  spirits, 
fatigued  and  crying. 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  paroxysm  of  hysteria 
differs  from  that  of  an  epileptic  fit,  with  which 
it  might  be  confounded.  In  the  epileptic  fit, 
a  frothy  foam  often  escapes  from  the  mouth, 
there  is  great  distortion  of  the  face,  and  the 
complexion  is  of  a  leaden  hue ;  in  hysteria,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  cheeks  are  flushed,  but  at 
rest,  and  the  countenance  is  not  distorted » 
Many  of  the  details  of  this  description,  as  also 
some  of  the  suggestions  we  now  put  forward^ 
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are  from  the  skilful  pen  of  tlie  late  Sir  Thomas 
"Watson,  Bart.,  one  of  the  consulting  physicians 
of  King's  College  Hospital,  by  whose  death 
the  medical  profession,  and  the  general  public,, 
have  both  recently  sustained  a  serious  loss. 

We  would  willingly  have  spared  ourselves 
the  necessity  of  depicting  these  painful  details,, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  this  book  is 
intended  for  the  use  of  those  who  dwell  in 
remote  parts,  and  who  may  be  removed  by 
many,  many  miles  from  the  nearest  medical 
man. 

In  such  cases,  the  friends  of  the  patient, 
especially  if  they  had  not  before  seen  a  typical 
hysterical  paroxysm,  would  be  caused  much  un- 
necessary alarm  and  anxiety,  and  would  be  in 
the  greatest  doubt  as  to  what  course  they  ought 
to  pursue;  and  they  would,  in  all  probability,  fall 
into  the  common  error  of  *'  making  a  fuss"  with 
a  person  who  had  an  hysterical  paroxysm, 
thereby  causing  the  continuance  of  the  fit,  and 
ensuring  its  recurrence  within  a  short  space  of 
time.  You  must  remember  that  we  are  now 
only  speaking  of  that  form  of  paroxysm,  the 
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occurrence  of  which  the  mother  or  friends  had 
no  reasonable  reason  to  expect.  For,  had  there 
been  any  previous  indications  of  hysteria,  or 
any  functional  derangement  which  would  be 
likely  to  produce  the  same,  a  judicious  mother 
would  have  placed  the  patient  in  the  hands  of 
a  medical  man,  and  by  doing  so  would  have, 
to  a  great  extent,  removed  the  responsibility 
from  her  shoulders. 

When  a  paroxysm  comes  on,  your  first 
endeavour  should  be  to  prevent  the  patient 
injuring  herself  during  the  convulsive  move- 
ments ;  for  this  purpose  it  may  be  necessary 
to  confine  the  hands  and  arms,  and  to  place  a 
handkerchief  or  towel  between  the  teeth,  next 
loosen  the  dress,  and  then  direct  your  attention 
to  putting  an  end  to  the  fit.  Apply  ammonia 
or  smelling-salts  to  her  nose,  and  let  her  have 
a  good  dose  of  it  ;  if  she  be  able  to  swallow, 
take  a  wine-glass,  measure  into  it  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  castor  oil,  to  this  add  five  to 
ten  drops  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  administer 
Sit  once;  but  the  best  remedy  of  all,  is  cold 
water ;  this,  freely  sprinkled  with  the  fingers, 
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or,  if  necessary,  dashed  with  some  violence 
over  the  face  and  chest,  will  generally  very 
speedily  put  an  end  to  the  paroxysms. 

During  the  time  you  are  taking  these  mea- 
sures to  put  an  end  to  the  fit,  do  not  let  the 
least  expression  of  sympathy  escape  you ; 
exhibit  no  undue  haste  or  anxiety  in  your 
movements,  but  quietly,  firmly,  and  metho- 
dically carry  out,  in  the  sight  of  the  patient, 
the  measures  we  have  suggested  for  her  relief. 
The  fit  once  over,  unless  the  patient  is  evidently 
too  exhausted,  and  you  must  take  care  not  to 
be  deceived  in  this  respect,  you  should  direct 
her  to  change  her  clothing,  remind  her  of  any 
domestic  duty  she  may  have  neglected  to  per- 
form, and  let  her  take  her  meals  with  the  rest 
of  the  family,  or  go  without ;  let  no  sign  of 
sympathy,  much  less  of  merriment  or  passion 
escape  you,  but  assume  the  most  passive 
demeanour  and  utter  indifference.  Any  female 
friend  who  "  cannot  bear  "  to  act  in  this  way, 
and  much  worse,  anyone  who  is  inclined  to 
fits  of  nervous  excitability  herself,  will  only  be 
performing  an  act  of  wisdom  towards  herself, 
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and  of  kindness  to  the  patient,  by  keeping  out 
of  the  way ;  her  presence  at  such  a  time  can 
do  no  possible  good,  and  there  is  every  proba- 
bility of  herself  becoming  the  subject  of  a 
like  attack ;  and  this  is  especially  pointed  out 
loj  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  who  says  :  "  Of  all  the 
spasmodic  affections,  hysteria  is  that  which  is 
most  readily  propagable  by  what  may  be 
called  moral  contagion.  When,  in  a  large 
ward,  one  girl  goes  off  in  a  fit,  half-a-dozen 
others  perhaps  will  experience  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  follow  her  example.  But  this  chorus, 
as  it  were,  of  hysteria,  is  much  more  common 
in  some  wards  than  in  others.  A  stern 
nurse,  or  a  general  order  that  cold  effusion 
should  at  once  be  employed  in  every  instance 
of  a  hysterical  fit,  will  keep  the  complaint 
wonderfully  in  check ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  any  manifestation  of  sympathy  has  a 
most  striking  effect  in  encouraging  the  paro- 
xysms. These  facts  show  that  the  symptoms 
are,  to  a  certain  degree,  under  the  patient's 
control.  The  fits  are  nob  wholly  wilful,  neither 
are  they  wholly  irrepressible." 
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"  Eecovery  from  the  perverse  shapes  of  hys- 
terical disorder  is  often  hindered  by  the  natural 
mistake  to  which  I  have  just    alluded.     The 
assiduous  tenderness  of  domestic  friends  serves 
only  to  keep   up  and    quicken  that  absorbing 
self -idolatry,    that    craving  for   attention   and 
interest  which  is  so  constant   and   striking  a 
feature  of  the  malady.    You  will  have  frequent 
occasion   to    remonstrate — and   you    will   too 
often  remonstrate  with  incredulous   hearers — 
against  this  misplaced  and  mischievous  exhi- 
bition of  sympathy.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
patient  may  be  helped  out  of  her  exacting  and 
selfish  humour,  by  an    assumed   but  friendly 
indifference  of  manner  in  those  about  her ;  by 
what  she  will  call  'cruel  neglect.'  " 

The  principal  treatment  during  the  intervals 
iDetween  the  paroxysms,  consists  in  the  use  of 
simple  tonics  (p.  225),  being  careful  to  avoid 
constipation  by  the  use  of  aperients,  especially 
pill  of  aloes.  Exercise  both  on  foot  and  horse- 
back, though  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
undue  fatigue ;  the  daily  use  of  the  shower- 
bath,  regular  hours  both  in   going  to  bed  and 
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in  getting  up,  and  plenty  of  healthy  mental 
occupation.  The  habit  which  elderly  people 
are  often  inclined  to  indulge  in,  of  telling 
foolish  ghost  stories,  or  of  relating  mysterious 
occurrences  in  the  presence  of  delicate  and 
nervous  young  girls,  ought  to  be  avoided. 

The  disposition  to  the  form  of  hysteria  we 
are  now  speaking  of  is  more  readily  prevented 
than  cured.  Parents  do  not  foresee  the  misery 
they  are  laying  up  for  their  daughters  in  allow- 
ing them  to  lead  artificial,  sensational  lives, 
and  in  neglecting  to  correct  in  them,  when 
young,  any  tendency  there  may  be  to  petulant 
outbursts  of  selfish  nervousness.  Writing 
many  years  ago.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  made 
the  following  remarks  on  hysteria  :  ''  You  can 
render  (he  says)  no  more  essential  service  to 
the  more  affluent  classes  of  society,  than  by 
availing  yourselves  of  every  opportunity,  of 
explaining  to  those  among  them  who  are 
parents,  how  much  the  ordinary  system  of 
education  tends  to  engender  the  disposition  to 
these  diseases  among  their  female  children.  If 
you  would  go  further,   so   as  to  make  them 
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understand  in  what  their  error  consists,  what 
they  ought  to  do,  and  what  they  ought  to 
leave  undone,  you  need  only  point  out  the 
difference  between  the  plans  usually  pursued 
in  the  bringing  up  of  the  two  sexes.  The 
boys  are  sent  at  an  early  age  to  school,  where 
a  large  portion  of  their  time  is  passed  in  taking 
exercise  in  the  open  air;  while  their  sisters 
are  confined  to  heated  rooms,  taking  little 
exercise  out  of  doors,  and  often  none  at  all, 
except  in  a  carriage. 

"  Then,  for  the  most  part,  these  latter  spend 
much  more  of  their  time  in  actual  study  than 
the  former.  The  mind  is  over-educated  at 
the  expense  of  the  physical  structure,  and, 
after  all,  with  little  advantage  to  the  mind 
itself ;  for  who  can  doubt  that  the  principal 
object  of  this  part  of  education  ought  to  be, 
not  so  much  to  fill  the  mind  with  knowledge, 
as  to  train  it  to  a  right  exercise  of  its  intel- 
lectual and  moral  faculties ;  or  that,  other 
things  being  the  same,  this  is  more  easily  accom- 
plished in  those  whose  animal  functions  are  pre- 
served in  a  healthy  state,  than  it  is  in  others  ?  " 

21 
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Trusting  that  these  words  of  wisdom  we 
liave  just  quoted  may  carry  due  weight  and 
bear  good  fruit,  we  will  now  leave  this  subject. 

On    l^URSING    AND   THE    CaRE    OF   THE    SlOK. — 

Have  any  of  our  readers  ever  been  laid  up  for 
weeks  with  any  serious  illness  ?  if  so,  they  will 
readily  appreciate  the  importance  of  good  nurs- 
ing ;  and,  those,  who,  like  ourselves,  can  look 
back  on  weeks  of  illness,  spent  in  distant  lands, 
far  away  from  home  comforts,  the  conveniences 
of  civilization,  and  the  kindness  and  sympathy 
of  friends,  can  especially  understand  what  is 
meant  by  the  phrase,  a  good  nurse. 

It  should  be  the  ambition  of  every  woman  to 
be  a  good  nurse.  There  are  few  families  where 
the  daughters  receive  that  training  in  nursing 
they  ought  to  have.  Everything  is  put  off 
until  the  evil  hour  of  sickness,  and,  when  it 
comes,  the  result  is,  ignorance  and  inefficiency. 
At  such  a  time,  what  would  not  a  mother,  or  a 
wife,  or  a  sister  give,  to  be  able  to  relieve  the 
patient's  suffering;  she  would  almost  feel  in- 
clined to  barter  away  the  attainments  which 
seemed  so  valuable  in  the  hour  of  health,  in 
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excliange  for  the  possession  of  sufficient  clini- 
cal knowledge  to  enable  her  to  anticipate  and 
administer  to  the  sufferer's  wants. 

Those  who  "  sit  at  home  at  ease  "  surrounded 
loj  the  ''  resources  of  civilization,"  will  think  it 
is  easy  enough  to  ''call  in"  a  professional 
nurse.  It  is  true;  you  can  often  purchase 
such  professional  assistance,  you  can  pay  much 
money  for  experience,  attention,  and  accuracy, 
but,  you  cannot  buy  affection.  If  every  man  is 
to  be  the  ruler  of  his  own  household,  let  every 
woman  be  the  nurse  of  the  same. 

Only  those  who  know  what  sickness  is,  can 
tell  how  much  the  bitterness  of  suffering  may 
be  mitigated,  by  having  one's  wishes  antici- 
pated, and  one's  wants  supplied,  without  the 
necessity  of  asking ;  and  this  is  especially  the 
case,  when  these  little  deeds  of  care  and  fore- 
thought are  performed,  not  with  the  mechanical 
regularity  of  machinery,  or  as  the  result  of 
official  routine,  but  as  the  outcome  of  an  in- 
tellectual sympathy/.  Imagine,  also,  should  the 
sickness  end  fatally,  what  a  comfort  it  will  be 
to  you  to  remember  that  your  own   hands   ad- 

21    * 
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ministered  to  the  sufferer's  wants,  and,  yon 
will  recall  to  mind,  how,  in  some  lucid  moment,, 
when  you  were  attending  to,  what  might  seem 
to  you  a  trivial  detail,  the  sufferer's  eyes  met 
yours,  and  you  could  learn  from  that  look,, 
more  than  though  words  had  passed  between 
you,  that  the  patient  experienced  a  sense  of 
calm  comfort,  which  did  much  to  lessen  the 
sting  of  physical  suffering. 

While  we  have  dwelt  thus  fully  on  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  every  woman 
to  try  and  be  a  good  nurse ;  we  would  not,  for 
a  moment,  wish  it  to  be  thought  that  we  lightly 
esteem  those  excellent  women  who  devote  their 
lives  to  the  art  of  nursing.  The  presence  of 
an  experienced  nurse  is  always  a  comfort  to 
both  patient  and  friends,  and  she  will  be  able 
to  do  much  to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  near 
relative  who  is  in  close  attendance  upon  the 
case,  enabling  her  to  take  necessary  rest,  so 
that  she  will  be  able,  when  she  returns  to  the 
sick-room,  to  assume^  for  we  well  know  that  is 
often  all  she  can  do,  a  hopeful  manner  and  a 
bright  and  cheerful  appearance.     Only,  remem- 
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ber,  that  in  domestic  sickness  at  least,  the  hired 
nurse  is  there  to  supplement,  and  not  to  sup- 
plant you  in  your  attention  to  the  patient. 

We  can  truthfully  say  that  we  have  seen 
many  cases  both  in  public  and  private,  recover, 
which,  humanly  speaking  could  not  possibly 
have  done  so,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  eminent 
skill  and  patient  attention  of  the  nurse  or  sister 
in  charge. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  present  time,  the  ser- 
vices of  sisters  and  nurses  do  not  seem  to  be 
sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  public ;  that  is 
by  the  healthy  public ;  but  let  not  sisters  and 
nurses,  or  those  who  espouse  their  cause,  be 
disheartened,  for,  the  sick  public  do  value  them 
very  highly,  and,  when  some  poor  sister  or 
nurse  passes  away,  though,  in  her  life-time  she 
may  seem  to  have  performed  a  thankless  office, 
there  will  be  many  who  will  call  to  mind  her 
loving  attention  and  thoughtful  kindness  during 
some  time  of  sickness,  and  who  will  unite  to- 
gether to  weave  a  garland  of  sorrow  for  her 
humble  grave. 

The  limits  of   this  work  will  not  allow  us  to 
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give  anything  like  a  complete  description  of  a 
nurse's  duty;  but  we  will  now  briefly  indicate 
a  few  of  the  principal  points  to  be  observed  in 
attending  upon  the  sick. 

Selection  of  the  Sick-room. — The  first  point 
which  should  engage  your  attention  in  making 
preparation  for  attending  to  any  case  of  sick- 
ness that  is  likely  to  last  a  long  time,  is,  the 
selection  of  a  suitable  room  for  the  reception 
of  the  patient. 

A  great  want  of  forethought  is  often  shown 
in  this  particular;  some  member  of  a  family 
falls  ill,  and  is  allowed  to  occupy  his  or  her 
usual  room,  until,  at  last,  it  only  becomes 
too  evident  that  some  other  room  would 
have  far  better  suited  the  requirements  of 
the  case;  and  then,  probably,  the  patient  is 
too  ill,  or  too  weak  to  bear  removal.  When 
you  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  medical 
advice  at  the  commencement  of  the  illness,  you 
will  be  saved  any  further  trouble,  as  the  doctor 
will  be  able  to  advise  you  in  this  matter.  In 
some  instances,  however,  it  will  happen  that  it 
may  be  some  days  before  medical  aid  can  be 
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obtained;  and,  in  such  a  case,  you  will  have 
the  responsibility  of  deciding  which  room  the 
patient  shall  occupy.  In  coming  to  a  decision, 
you  should  be  guided  by  the  following  general 
considerations. 

The  room  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
removed  from  the  noise  produced  by  the 
daily  work  of  the  house  ;  if  the  house  is  more 
than  one  story  high,  the  highest  room,  pro- 
vided it  fulfils  other  requirements,  should  be 
selected  ;  for,  should  the  case  turn  out  to  be 
an  infectious  one,  an  up-stairs  room  can  be  so 
much  more  easily  isolated,  (only  those  in  atten- 
dance upon  the  case  being  permitted  to  go  up- 
stairs) than  a  room  which  is  situated  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  house,  the  door  of  which  has 
to  be  constantly  passed,  and  re-passed,  by 
the  other  occupants.  In  houses  in  which  the 
rooms  are  all  on  one  floor,  you  must  select  a 
room  which  can  be  readily  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  house,  should  the  necessity  for  such 
a  measure  arise. 

Having  settled  in  your  own  mind  the  part  of 
the  house   in  which   the    room  shall   be,  you 
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should  now  see  if  it  is  suitable  in  other  respects. 
The  question  of  ventilation  should  occupy  your 
attention.  It  is  desirable  that  the  room  should 
have  more  than  one  window,  but  it  is  equally 
desirable  that  they  should  not  be  opposite  each 
other ;  a  room  with  a  fire-place  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. If  there  is  a  dressing  or  ante-room, 
leading  into  the  one  to  be  occupied  by  the 
patient,  you  will  find  it  a  great  convenience,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  changes  of  linen,  clean 
towels,  glasses,  cups,  spoons  and  other  requi- 
sites that  may  be  wanted  at  a  moment's  notice; 
moreover,  anything  that  might  be  removed 
from  the  sick  room,  could  at  once  be  disin- 
fected, prior  to  its  final  removal,  and  that  too 
without  attracting  the  patient's  attention. 

The  room  should  be  cheerful,  lofty  (10  or 
12  feet)  and  light,  and,  if  possible,  should  be 
provided  with  Venetian  blinds,  as  these  blinds 
enable  you  to  regulate  the  entrance  of  both 
light  and  air  more  readily.  Supposing  it  to 
fulfil  the  other  requirements,  a  room  from  the 
windows  of  which  a  ''  good  view "  can  be 
obtained  is  a  great  desideratum.     For,  as  the 
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patient  gains  strength,  it  will  be  a  great  com- 
fort to  lier  (properly  wrapped  up)  to  ''  get 
a  breath  of  fresh  air,"  and  look  out  on  the 
country  round,  without  the  fatigue  of  being 
removed  from  one  room  to  another.  If  pun- 
kahs are  used  in  the  room,  you  must  be  sure 
that  they  work  easily  and  without  noise. 

Having  made  your  choice  you  should  now 
direct  your   attention  to  the  general  arrange- 
meiit    of  the    sick    room.     In   the   first   place, 
you   should  remember    that    there   is  nothing 
worse  than   to  have  a  room  stuffy;   it  is   bad 
enough  when  healthy  people  have  to  sit  in  such 
a  room,  but,  to  a  sick  person,  a  stuffy  room  is 
simply  intolerable.     We  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  this  again  in   speaking  of  ventilation, 
only  we  would  now  remark,  that  this  sense  of 
stuffiness  is  often  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  room 
is  ''  crowded  up  "  with  too  much  furniture  and 
drapery.     You  should  therefore  be   careful  to 
remove   all    unnecessary    furniture,    or    heavy 
hangings,  thick    curtains,  large  pictures,   &c., 
before  you  place  the  patient  in   the  room.     In 
infectious  cases,  carpets,  bed  and  other  hang- 
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ings,  and  all  articles  of  clothing  hanging  up  in 
the  room,  or  in  wardrobes  or  cupboards,  must 
be  removed. 

At  first  sight,  it  might  seem  distressing  to 
the  patient  to  remove  her  from  the  room  she  is 
accustomed  to  occupy,  but  a  patient  will  far 
sooner  get  accustomed  to  a  strange  room,  than 
to  a  room  which  has  been  disturbed  by  the 
removal  of  the  articles  we  have  mentioned,  and 
in  which  she  will  feel  infinitely  more  strange, 
because  she  will  keep  noticing  the  absence  of 
some  familiar  object. 

The  next  point  to  attract  your  attention, 
should  be  the  patienfs  bed.  In  the  tropics, 
pillows  and  mattresses  must  not  be  of  too  soft 
material,  or,  the  patient  sinking  into  them, 
will  be  kept  in  a  constant  bath  of  perspiration. 
If  you  have  a  fixed  establishment,  you  should 
have  one  or  two  spring  mattresses  in  the  house 
or  better,  even  than  these,  are  the  wire  mat- 
tresses, which  are  both  cool  and  comfortable 
and  excellently  adapted  for  tropical  use ;  a 
good  firm  wool  mattress,  should  be  placed  over 
the  wire  one.    The  bed  should  move  on  castors, 
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SO  that  it  may  be  easily  moved  from  one  part  of 
tlie  room  to  another,  and  it  must  be  without 
curtains. 

The  position  of  the  bed  is  a  point  of  no 
slight  importance ;  it  must  be  so  placed  that 
the  attendants  can  get  easy  access  to  either 
side  of  it,  and  it  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  placed 
so  that  the  patient  will  directly  face  the  light ; 
if  possible,  it  should  be  so  placed  that  the  light 
may  fall  on  it  "  sideways,"  for,  if  placed  so  that 
the  light  enters  from  behind  the  patient,  the 
lack  of  sufficient  light,  will  often  cause  both 
doctor  and  nurses  considerable  inconvenience,. 
Be  careful,  also,  to  put  the  bed  in  such  a  posi- 
tion, that  the  patient's  head  may  not  be  in  the 
way  of  any  direct  current  of  air,  either  from 
the  doors  or  windows.  The  legs  of  the  bedstead 
should  be  placed  in  little  tins  of  water  to  keep  off 
ants  (p.  153).  To  obviate  the  necessity  of 
lifting  the  bed  each  time  you  wish  to  move  it,  as 
you  would  have  to  do  if  such  tins  were  used^ 
the  castors  should  be  taken  off  the  bed,  and 
fixed  to  four  blocks  of  wood,  of  sufficient  depth 
to  allow  of  a  small  tin  being  let  into  them,  in 
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wliicb.  the  legs  of  the  bed  may  be  placed ;  pro- 
vided the  holes  in  the  blocks  are  sufficiently 
deep,  and  not  too  large^  the  bed  may  then  be  as 
easily  moved  as  it  would  be  if  it  was  standing 
on  the  floor.  A  solution  of  Condy's  fluid  should 
be  placed  in  the  tins  instead  of  plain  water. 

The  all -important  question  of  ventilation 
should  now  be  attended  to.  The  temperature 
will,  in  most  cases,  be  too  high  to  permit  of  a 
fire  being  kept  burning  in  the  sick  room,  though, 
when  practicable  a  fire  should  be  kept  up  as  it 
greatly  assists  ventilation.  When  there  is  no 
fire,  take  care  that  the  fire-place  is  clear,  and 
that  the  chimney  is  not  stopped  up  with  a 
chimney  board. 

It  is  essential  that  there  should  always 
be  a  thorough  interchange  between  the 
external  and  internal  air,  but  this  is  of  tenfold 
importance  in  a  room  which  is  to  be  occupied 
by  a  sick  person.  The  vitiated  air  tends  to 
collect  at  the  top  of  the  room,  and,  therefore, 
you  should  always  keep  the  window  open  at 
the  top.  In  tropical  countries,  except  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  the  windows  may  generally 
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be  thrown  wide  open  during  the  day,  but,  at 
night,  when  the  temperature  suddenly  falls,. 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  expose  the  patient 
to  a  draught.  If  the  windows  are  fitted  with 
Venetian  blinds,  you  can  easily  admit  sufficient 
air  without  causing  a  draught,  by  simply  turning 
the  lathes  towards  the  ceiling.  Chicks  or  fine 
bamboo  blinds  (p.  184)  are  also  very  useful  for 
this  purpose. 

The  air  should  be  kept  in  motion  by  the 
use  of  fans  and  punkahs,  so  as  to  ensure  the 
admixture  of  the  pure  air  from  outside  with 
the  impure  air  inside  the  room.  Provided  the 
patient  is  not  in  a  draught,  there  should  always 
be  a  perceptible  current  of  air  in  the  sick  room. 
The  most  poisonous  cases  may  as  a  rule  be 
safely  nursed,  if  there  is  a  constant  supply  of 
fresh  air  circulating,  not  only  in  the  sick  room, 
but  throughout  the  whole  dwelling. 

While  on  this  point  we  may  mention,  that, 
though  non -odorous  growing  plants  may  be 
allowed  in  the  room,  flowers,  especially  those 
which  have  a  strong  scent,  must  be  rigidly  ex- 
cluded.    Of  course,  there  is  no  harm  in  allowing 
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the  patient  the  pleasurable  sight  of  a  nicely- 
arranged  bouquet,  but,  it  should  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  room  for  more  than  two  or  three 
hours,  and  certainly  not  all  night.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  sick  room  should  range  from 
55°  to  65°  or  70°,  and  it  should  be  kept  as 
equable  as  possible.  In  the  tropics,  the  difficulty 
will  be  to  keep  the  temperature  down  to  this 
level. 

So  far,  we  have  been  dealing  with  those 
points  which  would  engage  your  attention 
before  the  patient  is  brought  into  the  room, 
and  you  should  personally  ascertain  these 
arrangements  have  been  made,  as  it  is  most 
worrying  to  the  patient  to  see  any  bustle 
going  on  in  the  room,  and,  should  your  ar- 
rangements not  be  complete,  the  patient  is 
almost  sure  to  object  to  any  changes  you  may 
afterwards  desire  to  make. 

You  must  take  upon  your  own  shoulders  the 
responsibility  of  arranging  the  ventilation  and 
temperature  of  the  room  ;  and  don't  be  con- 
stantly worrying  the  patient  by  asking  her  if 
she  "  feels  too  much  draught,"  or  if  the  "  room 
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is  too  hot."  These  points  you  must  decide  for 
yourself ;  for,  if  the  patient  once  gets  the  idea 
that  you  are  undecided  in  what  you  do,  she  will 
feel,  that  in  some  way,  the  duty  of  looking  after 
such  things  falls  on  herself,  and,  she  will  be 
constantly  giving  directions,  which  you  will  be 
unable  to  carry  out,  but,  the  non-fulfilment  of 
which  will  cause  her  much  disturbance  of 
mind.  You  may  feel  sure  that  it  is  better  for 
all  concerned,  and  an  act  of  true  kindness 
to  the  patient,  to  take  upon  yourself  the  ar- 
rangement of  such  details,  ahvays  being  sure,  of 
<iourse,  that  ivhat  you  do  is  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  instructions  of  the  medical  man  who  is 
attending  the  case. 

It  is  very  natural,  and  the  outcome,  no 
doubt,  of  the  solicitude  they  feel  on  her 
behalf,  but,  many  women  have  a  habit  of 
constantly  plying  the  patient  with  questions 
as  to  whether  her  "  head  is  high  enough,"  or 
if  her  bed  ''feels  comfortable,"  and  a  thousand 
other  queries,  kind  enough  in  themselves,  but 
exceedingly  irritating  and  annoying  to  the 
patient ;   and,  as  nearly  all  such   inquiries  will 
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meet  with  a  reply  whicli  is  the  very  reverse  of 
what  you  wish  and  expect,  you  will,  if  you  are  of 
a  sensitive  disposition,  get  very  miserable,  and 
feel  that  everything  you  do  is  wrong,  and,  if 
inclined  to  be  short-tempered,  you  will  get 
very  irritable  ;  in  either  case,  you  will  become 
daily  less  fitted  to  nurse  the  patient  through 
his  or  her  illness.  Resist,  then,  the  very 
natural  temptation  to  ask  such  questions,  for, 
after  all,  the  end  sought  is  rather  a  selfish  one 
— that  is,  you  would  like  to  know  if  your 
exertions  are  causing  reliefj  and  if  they  are 
recognised  by,  and  meet  with  a  response  in 
the  patient's  mind.  Be  firm,  exercise  sound 
practical  sense,  and  you  will  find  things  will 
go  on  all  the  better.  It  is  a  comfort  to  the 
patient  to  feel  that  she  is,  so  to  speak,  in 
strong  hands,  that  all  that  is  necessary  will  be 
done  for  her,  and  that  she  need  not  trouble 
herself  about  anything. 

Sometimes,  the  patient  will  ask  you  to  do  all 
manner  of  things  which  would  be  very  in- 
jurious, she  may  want  you  to  shut  the  window 
when  it  ought  to  be   open,  or  vice  versa.     By 
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rearranging  the  Venetians,  or  practising  some 
other  shght  ruse,  you  can  generally  lead 
the  patient  to  suppose  that  her  wishes  have 
been  complied  with,  and  so  calm  her  mind, 
while,  as  matter  of  fact,  things  remain  practi- 
cally as  they  were.  At  other  times  it  may  be 
necessary,  firmly  but  kindly,  to  tell  her  that  to 
do  what  she  wishes  would  be  bad  for  her,  and 
therefore  you  cannot  comply  with  her  request. 
Nevertheless,  you  will  understand,  that  any 
reasonable  wish  which  the  patient  may  ex- 
press, the  satisfaction  of  which  would  not  be 
detrimental  to  her,  should  at  once  be  satisfied. 

After  the  patient  has  been  moved  into  the 
room  now  ready  for  her  reception,  you  should 
regulate  the  amount  of  light  in  such  a  way  as 
to  cause  the  least  distress.  In  doing  this  you 
may  be  guided  by  the  feelings  of  the  patient. 
In  acute  affections,  very  few  can  tolerate  a 
strong  light,  and  in  affections  of  the  eye  or 
brain,  the  room  may  have  to  be  almost  com- 
pletely darkened.  In  many  chronic  cases,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  patient  will  derive  both 
benefit  and  comfort  from  the  free  admittance 

22 
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of  light  into  tlie  room.  A  little  practice  will 
soon  enable  jou  to  acquire  tlie  somewhat  diffi- 
cult art  of  Iceeping  the  room  quiet  and  loith  a 
suhdiied  light  without  mahing  it  gloomy. 

Anything  you  may  have  to  say  to  the  patient, 
or  any  conversation  carried  on  in  the  room,  must 
be  spoken  in  an  audible  tone,  so  that  all  that  is 
said  may  be  heard  distinctly  by  the  patient ; 
anything  you  may  have  to  say  which  is  not 
intended  for  her  ears  must  be  said  in  another 
room.  The  habit  of  carrying  on  conversation 
in  an  undertone  in  a  sick  room  is  very  repre- 
hensible ;  nothing  is  more  calculated  to  irritate 
and  alarm  the  patient.  Do  not  let  any  mystery 
pervade  your  manner  when  in  the  room ;  sit  in 
such  a  part  that  the  patient  can  see  you  and 
understand  exactly  what  you  are  doing,  and  be 
careful  not  to  allow  her  to  be  distracted  by  the 
presence  of  visitors. 

The  personal  hygiene  of  the  patient  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance.  You  should 
change  both  bed  and  body  linen  as  frequently 
as  may  be,  without  unduly  fatiguing  the 
patient.     When   she   is   too   ill   to   be   moved 
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from  the  bed  to  a  couch,  until  the  bed  has 
been  thoroughly  aired,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
have  another  bed  in  the  room,  which  may  be 
placed  beside  the  one  occupied  by  the  sick 
person,  who  can  then  be  gently  moved  into  it, 
and  the  bed  previously  occupied  can  then  be 
aired  and  cleansed. 

In   making  a    patient's  bed,  carefully  turn 
and  smooth  out  the  mattress,    so   that  there 
may  be  no   "rucks";    let  the    sheet  be    well 
tucked  under,  that  the  patient  may  be  spared 
the   misery    of    a   loose    sheet;    do    not  place 
the  head   too  high,  unless   the  nature   of  the 
malady  requires  it,  and  be  careful  not  to  allow 
the    counterpane    to    touch    the    ground.     In 
some  cases,  however,  the  patient  will  be  too  ill 
to  be  shifted  in  this  way ;  you  must  then  adopt 
the  following  plan  : — Remove  the  counterpane, 
blanket,    aad    top    sheet,    having    previously 
swathed   the   patient  in  a  blanket ;   then  turn 
her    on    her    side,    with    her    back    towards 
you,  and  roll  up  the  bottom  sheet  until  you 
reach  the  patient's  back  ;  now  take  the  clean 
sheet  which  is  to  be  substituted,  roll  it  up  in  a 

22  * 
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similar  manner  to  half  its  width,  and,  placing 
the  roll  thus  formed  by  the  side  of  the  rolled 
up  soiled  sheet,  close  to  the  patient's  back,  turn 
her  gently  over,  with  her  face  towards  you,  and 
she  will  now  rest  on  the  portion  of  the  clean 
sheet  which  was  not  rolled  up  ;  the  soiled 
sheet  may  now  be  removed,  and  the  remaining 
half  of  the  clean  sheet  being  unrolled,  may  be 
finally  adjusted,  and  the  bed  re-made. 

If  the  patient  is  not  too  weak  to  bear  it, 
she  will  obtain  great  comfort  from  having  the 
hair  brushed,  and  the  mouth  and  teeth  cleansed. 
It  is  an  excellent  plan,  when  the  mouth  is 
foul,  to  let  her  rinse  it  out  now  and  again 
with  a  solution  of  about  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
Condy  to  a  tumblerful  of  water.  You  should 
take  frequent  opportunities  of  sponging  the 
surface  of  the  body  with  tepid  water,  to 
which  a  little  Condy  has  been  added.  If  pos- 
sible, the  whole  surface  should  be  sponged 
daily,  one  portion  being  done  at  night  and 
another  in  the  morning. 

When  a  tepid  bath  is  ordered,  you  may 
consider    that    the    temperature   of  it   should 
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be  about  85°,  a  warm  bath  about  90°,  and 
a  hot  bath  about  105° :  if  possible,  there 
should  always  be  a  bath  in  the  sick  room. 
On  no  account  should  you  trust  to  the 
hand  to  estimate  the  warmth  of  a  bath,  but 
you  should  always  have  a  thermometer  near 
for  the  purpose.  A  piece  of  mackintosh 
should  be  placed  beneath  the  bottom  sheet  to 
protect  the  mattress ;  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have 
the  bed  further  protected  with  a  draw  sheet, 
which  can  be  readily  removed,  and  another 
substituted. 

No  sick  room  should  be  without  a  screen, 
both  as  means  of  keeping  off  any  draught 
from  the  patient,  and  for  use  when  the 
individual  requirements  have  to  be  attended 
to.  Be  very  careful  to  attend  to  the  patient's 
wants  in  this  particular;  much  discomfort  both 
to  patient  and  nurse  will  be  obviated,  if  the 
female  slipper,  and  French  bed-pan,  be  slipped 
under  her  from  time  to  time.  Such  vessels 
should  contain  a  little  Condy's  fluid  or  carbolic 
acid,  and  should  be  furnished  with  a  cover, 
which  must  be  at  once  replaced  when  the  vessel 
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is  taken  from  the  patient,  and,  a  clean  towel 
should  be  at  hand  to  throw  over  all,  before 
removing  it  finally  from  the  bedside  ;  a 
further  quantity  of  carbolic  acid  must  subse- 
quently be  added.  These  vessels  must  not  be 
kept  under  the  bed.  Every  housewife  should 
be  provided  with  such  necessary  articles,  and 
be  duly  cognisant  as  to  the  proper  mode  of 
using  them.  Any  difficulty  the  patient  may 
have  in  performing  the  natural  functions, 
should  be  at  once  made  known  to  the  doctor. 
If  you  are  unfortunately  without  a  doctor,  or 
if  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  one  arrives, 
you  will  find  that  placing  the  patient  in  a 
warm  bath  will  afford  great  relief,  and  will 
often,  alone,  be  sufficient  to  restore  the 
natural  functions. 

All  your  care  and  ingenuity,  will  often  be 
called  into  play,  in  the  endeavour  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  bed-sores.  Sponging  the 
body  daily,  and  dusting  it  over  with  fuller' s- 
earth,  is  a  great  preventive ;  a  spirit  lotion  of 
equal  parts  of  spirits-of-wine  and  water,  or 
brandy  and  water,  will  be  found  to  have  a  very 
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beneficial  effect,  by  hardening  the  skin ;  an 
excellent  lotion  for  this  purpose  is  one  com- 
posed of  two  grains  of  perchloride  of  mercury, 
an  ounce  of  spirits -of- wine  and  about  six 
ounces  of  water.  Protect  any  part  where  a 
bed-sore  seems  likely  to  form  with  strips  of 
sticking-plaister  evenly  applied ;  and  apply  a 
pad,  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  so  that  the  tender 
part  may  not  be  compressed.  Any  prominen- 
cies such  as  the  heels,  shoulder-blades,  &c., 
must  be  carefully  protected  by  means  of  a  ring 
pad,  and  you  must  be  careful  to  change  the 
position  of  the  patient  from  time  to  time. 

When  bed-sores  have  formed,  they  should  be 
dressed  with  the  old-fashioned  .Friar's  balsam, 
or  with  the  red  oxide  of  mercury  ointment,  or 
covered  with  strips  of  plaister,  if  they  require 
stimulating  ;  at  other  times  simple  ointment  or 
carbolic  lotion  may  be  used ;  if  the  patient  is 
not  already  on  a  water-bed  she  should  at  once 
be  placed  on  one,  and,  if  possible,  in  such  a 
position  that  the  pressure  is  taken  off  the 
broken  place. 

In  the  tropics,  an  irritable  condition  of  the 
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skin,  like  moist  eczema,  is  often  set  up  :  tlio- 
rougli  cleanliness,  and  a  firm  mattress  are  the 
best  preventives.  The  most  eflBcient  local 
applications,  are  powdered  oxide  of  zinc,  olive 
oil  and  glycerine,  or  zinc  ointment ;  you  will 
find,  that  more  good  will  be  derived  from 
frequently  changing  the  local  applications, 
than  by  persisting  in  the  long-continued  use 
of  any  one  remedy. 

You  must  pay  great  attention  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  medicines  and  other  remedies.  All 
drugs  intended  for  external  use  should  be  re- 
garded as  poisons,  and  put  in  a  separate  place 
to  the  medicine  which  is  to  he  given  internally. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  carbolic-acid  in 
an  ordinary  bottle,  this  should  on  no  account 
be  permitted,  the  acid  must  be  kept  in  a 
grooved  poison-bottle,  and  placed  with  the 
drugs  used  for  external  application  only.  Not- 
withstanding these  precautions,  you  must  make 
it  a  rule,  never  to  administer  a  medicine  without 
first  reading  the  label, 

Regularity  in  the  administration  of  medi- 
cines  is    of   the   first   importance,    and,  when 
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a  new  medicine  is  ordered,  you  should  be 
careful  to  understand  from  the  doctor,  both 
how,  and  when,  it  is  to  be  administered, 
and  in  what  quantity.  Some  medicines  have 
to  be  given  on  an  empty  stomach,  others  on 
a  full  one,  and  this  point  you  must  ascer- 
tain. Castor-oil  is  best  retained,  if  given  in 
the  early  morning  before  food  has  been  taken, 
while  codliver-oil  and  iron,  are  generally  borne 
better,  if  given  on  a  full  stomach.  Glasses  and 
spoons,  in  which  medicine  has  been  adminis- 
tered, must  be  kept  carefully  washed. 

In  the  use  of  stimulants,  you  must  be  care- 
ful, also,  to  follow  out  the  doctor's  instructions; 
you  should  ascertain  whether  it  is  necessary  to 
rouse  the  patient  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them 
or  not.  In  some  cases,  much  harm  is  done,  by 
needlessly  rousing  the  patient,  when  she  has 
fallen  into  a  quiet  sleep,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  dose  of  brandy ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  patient  may  tend  to  pass  into  a  state  of 
stupor,  and  it  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
administer  the  stimulant  at  all  costs. 

There   is    a   form    of   medicine    (an  enema) 
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wHcli  is  often  used,  but  few,  unless  they  are 
professional  nurses,  know  how  to  administer  it ; 
but,  as  the  life  of  a  patient  may  depend  on  its 
skilful  administration  we  must  mention  it  here. 
Proper  instruments  are  made  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  enemata.  Every  housewife  should  be 
provided  with  such  an  instrument,  and  tho- 
roughly understand  how  it  is  to  be  used. 

A  simple  enema  is  a  pint  or  more  of  warm 
water  or  soap  and  water.  Or  half-an-ounce  (one 
tablespoonful)  of  castor-oil  to  an  ounce-and-a- 
half  of  gruel.  To  produce  the  desired  effect 
a  sufficient  amount  of  fluid  must  be  used,  often 
as  much  as  two,  three,  or  four  pints  is  required, 
the  enema  in  many  instances  failing  in  its  object 
on  account  of  its  not  being  copious  enough. 
The  patient  should  be  placed  on  her  left  side,, 
and  the  enema  slowly  pumped  into  the  rectum. 
In  using  nutrient  enemata,  the  enema  must  not 
be  too  copious,  and  the  instrument  must  be  in- 
troduced very  gently,  or,  the  irritation  pro- 
duced, will  cause  the  expulsion  of  the  enema  ; 
the  same  result  will  follow,  if  the  nutrient 
material  is  injected  too  violently.      Oil  well  the 
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nozzle  of  tlie  enema  syringe,  and  pass  some 
warm  water  through  it,  prior  to  using,  so  as  to 
expel  any  air  that  may  be  in  it.  False  delicacy 
on  this  subject  cannot  be  condemned  too  much. 
We  have  seen  lives  saved,  through  the  judi- 
cious employment  of  nutrient  enemata,  and,  one 
lad  the  subject  of  low  fever,  who  could  retain 
no  food  in  the  stomach,  not  only  lived,  but  im- 
proved on  nutrient  enemata  for  four  weeks,, 
when  he  made  a  complete  recovery.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  seen  more  than  one  case, 
which  might  have  been  saved,  if  nutrient  ene- 
mata had  been  employed.  The  reason  they 
appear  to  fail,  is,  because,  they  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  resorted  to,  until  the  patient  is  at  the 
point  of  death.  We  subjoin  a  simple  nutrient 
enema  :  two  eggs,  four  ounces  of  beef-tea,  four 
ounces  of  port  wine,  or  two  of  brandy,  with 
water  thickened  with  a  little  arrowroot.  The 
temperature  of  the  enemata  should  be  about 
the  temperature  of  the  body  (98°  to  100°). 

Taking  a  Patient's  Temperature.  —  You 
should  always  be  provided  with  a  good  ther- 
mometer, and  you  should  ascertain  that  it  has 
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been  verified  at  Kew.  Excellent  thermometers 
and  any  other  medical  apparatus  you  may  re- 
quire, can  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Matthews, 
Portugal  Street,  or  Messrs.  Weiss  &  Son, 
Strand. 

It  is  little  use  possessing  a  thermometer, 
unless  you  know  how  to  use  it;  you  should 
get  the  instrument-maker,  or  someone  who 
thoroughly  understands  its  use,  to  explain  to 
you  how  the  temperature  is  to  be  ''  read  off^^ ; 
the  small  lines  between  the  larger  ones  (which 
mark  the  degrees),  reckoning  as  fifths  or  tenths 
of  a  degree,  must  be  carefully  noted. 

The  best  way  of  taking  the  temperature,  is  to 
place  the  thermometer  in  the  arm-pit,  taking 
care,  that  the  bulb  containing  the  quicksilver 
is  thoroughly  surrounded  by  the  flesh,  then 
draw  the  patient's  arm  across  the  chest ;  the 
thermometer  must  be  left  in  position  for  ten 
minutes.  The  temperature  should  be  taken 
before  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  before  the 
patient  has  had  her  bath ;  and,  in  the  evening, 
between  5  and  6.  The  normal  temperature  of 
the  body  ranges  from  98*5  to  99.     Sometimes, 
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the  temperature  may  rise  to  100°,  without  any 
marked  disturbance  of  health,  but,  a  tempera- 
ture which  remains  at  100°  with  an  upivard 
tendency^  must  be  regarded  as  an  indication, 
that  there  is  something  wrong.  You  should 
be  careful  to  make  a  note  of  the  temperature 
when  you  have  taken  it,  or  it  is  very  liable  to 
escape  your  mind. 

Sieving  the  Patient's  Food. — There  are 
few  ways  in  which  a  woman  can  exhibit  her 
skill  and  good  sense,  more  than  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  food  for  the  sick. 

First  and  Foremost,  bear  in  mind,  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  ventilation  and  the  regulation 
of  the  temperature  of  a  sick  room,  it  is  much 
the  best  for  you,  in  all  important  particulars 
at  least,  to  keep  the  regulation  of  the  patient's 
diet  entirely  in  your  own  hands.  As  a  rule, 
it  is  best  not  to  ask  the  patient  ''  what  she 
would  like,"  as  she  would  probably  ask  for 
something  which  could  not  be  procured,  or 
which  would  be  injurious  to  her;  in  either 
case,  you  would  have  to  refuse  her  request, 
and   this   would   lead  to  disappointment  and. 
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probably,  a  disgust  for  other  food,  for,  in 
illness  the  appetite  is  often  very  capricious. 
Milk  contains  an  immense  amount  of  nourish- 
ment, and  it  should  form  the  staple  article  of 
food  for  the  sick ;  those  who  cannot  take  milk 
alone,  will  take  milk  and  soda-water  with  relish. 
Any  other  diet  should  be  plain,  well  cooked, 
thoroughly  good,  and  easily  digestible.  Fancy 
dishes  are  a  mistake,  as  they  often  upset  the 
patient's  stomach,  and  contain  far  less  nutri- 
tion than  plain  homely  dishes. 

The  food  should  be  served  in  an  appetising, 
and  neat  and  natty  mannei^  ;  do  not  put  a 
large  dishful  before  the  patient,  it  is  easy  to 
provide  more  if  it  is  wanted,  and,  if  you  set 
a  large  helping  before  a  sick  person,  you  will 
probably  be  met  with  the  question,  "  What ! 
have  I  got  to  eat  all  that?"  and  the  result 
will  be,  that  nothing  will  be  eaten  at  all. 
In  the  case  of  food  for  the  sick,  "  variety " 
is  indeed  "  charming  " ;  if  you  find  that  the 
patient  likes  any  particular  dish,  do  not  give 
it  her  too  often,  or  the  stomach  will  tire  of 
it,  and  she  will  refuse  to  take  it,  and,  above 
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all,  do  not  get  into  any  routine  in  the  way 
of  giving  the  same  dishes  on  certain  days, 
if  you  can  possibly  help  it ;  anything,  however 
slight,  which  comes  a s  a  "  surprise,"  is  generally 
hailed  with  delight  by  the  patient. 

If  you  have  a  nurse,  you  must  carefully 
watch  the  way  in  which  she  prepares  the  food 
and  presents  it  to  the  patient  ;  it  is  no  un- 
common thing,  for  a  careless  nurse  to  cool  the 
food  with  her  breath,  or  taste  it  with  a  spoon, 
then  drop  it  into  the  food  again,  and  present 
it  to  the  patient ;  this  would  be  quite  sufficient 
to  disgust  any  patient. 

An  article  of  diet,  not  known  to  many,  is  the 
dried  bread-fruit.  The  natives  of  the  South 
Sea"  Islands,  dry  and  smoke  the  bread-fruit; 
it  eats  like  a  biscuit  having  a  rather  sweet 
taste ;  this,  when  steeped  in  milk,  and  a  pinch 
of  salt  added,  makes  a  highly  nutritious  and 
palatable  article  of  diet.  Many  people  can  take 
it,  when  nothing  else  will  agree  with  them. 

As  regards  fruits,  the  juice  of  oranges,  grapes 
or  lemons  is  very  "  good  for  "  the  patient,  but 
she  should  be  careful  not  to  swallow  any  skins 
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of  fruits.  Thirst  may  be  relieved  by  toast  and 
water,  cold  tea,  barley-water,  soda-water  with 
a  little  lemon- juice,  lemonade  made  with  fresh 
lemons  or  tamarinds  (p.  270)  and  a  variety  of 
other  harmless  drinks,  the  preparation  of  which 
is  known  to  most  good  house-wives. 

Infectious  Cases. — In  these  cases,  you  must 
remember  that  a  top  room  should  be  selected 
if  possible,  and  no  one,  but  those  in  actual 
attendance  on  the  case,  is  to  be  allowed  above 
the  landing  below  the  floor  on  which  the 
patient's  room  is  placed.  Anyone  who  has  to 
pass  from  the  sick  room  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  house,  must  carefully  wash  the  hands  in 
Condy  or  carbolic  prior  to  doing  so.  When  a 
top  room  cannot  be  selected,  the  patient  must 
be  isolated  from  the  other  members  of  the 
household  as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow. 
Keep  a  fire  burning  either  in  the  patient's  room, 
or  in  a  room  near  at  hand,  on  which  any 
dressings,  or  rags,  used  for  the  patient  are  to 
be  placed.  Everything,  except  such  furniture 
as  is  absolutely  required,  must  be  removed 
from  the  room,  and  the  floor  sprinkled  daily 
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with  carbolic  acid,  or  sulphate  of  iron,  or  other 
disinfectant.  Anything  removed  from  the 
patient  is  to  be  received  into  vessels  containing 
either  of  the  above  disinfecting  agents,  unless 
required  for  observation  by  the  doctor,  when  a 
portion  must  be  reserved,  which  must  subse- 
quently be  disinfected  before  it  is  cast  away. 
Carefully  flush  and  disinfect  all  closets  and 
drains. 

The  door  of  the  sick  room  must  be  kept 
closed,  and  a  sheet  hejpt  wet  with  carbolic 
acid  or  chloride  of  lime  hung  outside,  so  as  to 
cover  every  portion.  All  cups,  spoons,  glasses, 
or  anything  whatever  used  in  the  patient's 
room,  must  be  disinfected  before  they  are 
removed  from  it.  Have  plenty  of  boiling  water 
at  hand,  and  be  sure  that  all  bed  or  body 
linen  is  steeped  in  a  disinfecting  solution  (not 
chloride  of  lime,  for  it  corrodes  linen)  for  an 
hour  or  two,  and  then  placed  in  boiling  water, 
before  being  removed  to  another  portion  of  the 
house.  Keep  the  patient  thoroughly  clean, 
and  if  any  scales  form  on  the  skin  (as  in  the 
peeling    stage    of    many    fevers),    smear    the 

23 
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surface  of  the  body  daily  with  glycerine  or 
olive  oil,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two.  Always 
have  a  basin  of  water  containing  carbolic 
lotion  ready,  so  that,  any  instruments  may  at 
once  be  dipped  in  it,  or  anyone  handling  the 
patient  may  wash  his  or  her  hands.  Be  care- 
ful not  to  inhale  the  patient's  breath,  and  keep 
your  mouth  closed  when  you  have  occasion  to 
examine  her  throat.  Let  the  room  be  tho- 
roughly ventilated  and  keep  the  chimney  free. 
After  the  sickness  has  terminated,  cleanse 
and  disinfect  the  sick  room  in  the  following 
way.  Spread  out  and  hang  upon  lines  all 
articles  of  clothing  or  bedding;  well  close  the 
fire-place,  windows,  and  all  openings;  then 
take  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  pound  of  brim- 
stone, broken  into  small  pieces,  put  it  into  an 
iron  dish,  supported  over  a  pail  of  water,  and 
set  fire  to  it  by  putting  some  live  coals  upon 
it ;  then  close  the  door,  stopping  all  crevices, 
and  allow  the  room  to  remain  shut  up  for 
twenty -four  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
the  room  should  be  freely  ventilated  by  open- 
ing doors,  windows,  and  fire-place;  the  ceiling 
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should  be  white-washed  and  the  paper  stripped 
from  the  walls  and  burnt,  and  the  furniture 
and  all  wood  and  painted  work  washed  with 
soap  and  water  containing  a  little  chloride 
of  lime.  Beds,  mattresses,  and  such-like  articles 
which  cannot  be  washed,  should  if  possible, 
be  submitted  to  a  heat  of  from  210°  to  250°, 
for  two  hours  or  more  in  a  disinfecting 
chamber  (Bristowe).  The  disinfectants  com- 
monly in  use,  are  mentioned  among  the 
remedial  agents  (p.  371). 

What  will  the  Doctor  want  ? — It  is  a  good 
plan  to  ask  yourself  this  question,  for,  in  the 
first  place,  it  will  save  time,  and  prevent  dis- 
order and  confusion  when  the  doctor  pays  his 
daily  visit,  and,  it  will  teach  you  what  are  the 
points  to  which  you  ought  to  give  more  par- 
ticular attention  while  you  are  nursing  the  case. 

Do  not  get  into  the  habit  of  ''  discussing 
the  case  "  with  others,  or,  with  the  patient,  but 
do  all  you  can  to  divert  the  patient's  attention 
from  herself  and  her  troubles  to  other  things. 
A  good  nurse  will  observe  much,  think  much,  and 
say  a  little. 

23  * 
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You  will  do  well  to  divide  the  above  question 
into  two  parts,  viz. — What  will  the  doctor 
want  to  know  ?  and  what  will  he  be  likely  to 
require?  As  regards  the  first  question,  the 
doctor  will,  probably,  want  to  know  what  the 
patient's  temperature  was  on  the  previous 
night,  and  on  the  morning  of  his  visit ;  what 
was  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  nourishment 
she  took,  and  whether  her  stomach  retained  it. 
Whether  she  slept  at  all,  and,  if  so,  for  how 
long.  He  will  want  to  know  if  the  natural 
functions  have  been  performed,  and,  if  so, 
how  frequently  ;  and  in  some  cases  it  will  be 
of  the  first  moment  for  him  to  see  what  the 
patient  has  passed.  You  will  be  asked  if  the 
patient  has  complained  of  any  pain,  and,  if  so, 
the  nature  and  seat  of  the  pain.  It  is  im- 
portant to  be  able  to  say  how  much  stimulant 
the  patient  is  taking  ;  it  is  useless  to  say  she 
has  taken  "a  little,"  or  "good  deal";  you 
must  know  exactly  how  much,  in.  ounces.  You 
may  be  asked  if  the  patient  is  troubled  with 
any  cough,  and  if  she  expectorates  much ;. 
should  she  have  done  so,  the  doctor  will  want 
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to  see  the  sputa.  You  must  be  able  to  say  if 
the  patient  has  exhibited  any  signs  of  uncon- 
sciousness or  of  delirium ;  if  so,  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  delirium — whether  it  was  of  a 
violent  character,  or  of  a  low  muttering  kind," 
associated  with  picking  of  the  bed-clothes,  or 
attempts  to  get  out  of  bed.  Do  not,  for  a 
moment,  allow  yourself  to  think  that  there  is 
anything  heartless  in  thus  noting  down  on 
paper  the  observations  you  have  made  of  the 
patient's  condition ;  for,  it  will  save  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  time,  and,  you  much  pain  and  dis- 
tress, if  you  can  answer  these  questions  without 
delay,  and  in  a  clear  and  intelligible  manner ; 
you  must  remember  that  the  opinion  the  doctor 
will  form  of  the  case,  will  depend,  to  a  great 
extent,  on  the  nature  and  accuracy  of  the  infor- 
mation he  can  obtain  from  you. 

With  regard  to  the  second  question,  what 
the  doctor  will  be  likely  to  require,  this  will 
depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  nature  of  the 
case.  Still,  there  are  certain  things  you  should 
always  have  at  hand  :  plenty  of  hot  and  cold 
water,  basins  and  sponges,  clean  towels,  a  hand 
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mirror — in  case  he  wants  to  examine  the  back 
of  the  patient's  throat — Condj's  fluid  and 
carbolic  acid  ;  have  the  screen  ready.  In  cases 
in  which  dressings  are  required,  you  should  be 
careful  to  have  the  lotion  or  ointment,  ban- 
dages, lint,  &c.  at  hand. 

The  following  suggestions  niay  be  of  some 
use  to  you  in  your  management  of  the  sick  : — 

I.  How  to  move  a  Patient, — In  most  cases,  if 
the  patient  is  an  adult,  two  people  will  be 
required  to  move  her.  The  patient  should 
be  directed,  if  she  can  do  so,  to  put  an  arm 
round  each  person's  neck,  and  they  should 
then  join  hands  under  the  patient  about  the 
middle  of  the  back  and  beneath  the  thighs ;  or, 
she  mav  be  lifted  in  a  draw- sheet. 

II.  How  to  hold  a  Light. — The  old  saying 
"  not  fit  to  hold  a  candle,"  is  often  illustrated 
by  some  amateur  nurse  in  the  performance  of 
this  comparatively  simple  office.  Unless  the 
doctor  gives  you  any  special  instruction  as  to 
the  position  in  which  you  are  to  hold  the 
light,  you  may  take  it,  as  a  rule,  that  the 
best   plan   is    to    hold   it    in    such    a   position 
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that  you  can  see  clearly  all  that  is  being 
done  ;  you  may  be  pretty  sure,  that,  if  you  can 
see,  the  person  who  is  operating,  or  attending 
to  the  patient,  can  see  also. 

We  are  acquainted  with  a  very  celebrated 
London  surgeon,  who  ligatured  one  of  the 
most  important  arteries  in  the  body,  at  night- 
time, in  a  country  village,  with  only  a  servant- 
girl  to  hold  the  light.  Fortunately  for  the 
patient,  the  servant-girl  was  ''fit  to  hold  a 
light"  to  this  great  man,  and  the  operation 
was  skilfully  and  successfully  performed. 
In  holding  a  light,  you  must  keep  it  steady ; 
and,  if  it  is  a  candle,  you  must  take  care  that 
it  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  candle-stick,  and  does 
not  wobble  about,  and,  perhaps,  drop  out  at 
the  most  critical  moment.  If  you  do  not  use 
the  patent  grooved  candles,  which  will  firmly 
fit  into  any  candle-stick,  you  should  not  adopt 
the  mistaken  plan  of  winding  a  strip  of  paper 
round  the  bottom  of  the  candle,  with  the  view 
of  fixing  it,  for  it  is  sure  to  become  loose  and 
drop  out  sooner  or  later ;  but  take  a  piece  of 
paper  about  two  inches  square,  and  of  sufficient 
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thickness,  put  it  over  the  top  of  the  candle- 
stick, and,  then,  placing  the  candle  on  it,  force 
it  into  the  socket.  By  this  means  the  candle 
will  be  held  firmly,  and  no  paper  will  project 
above  the  socket. 

III.  Hoiv  to  apply  hot  flannels . — Take  a  piece 
of  an  old  blanket,  double  it  in  two,  and  turn 
down  a  broad  hem  at  each  end,  take  two 
smooth  round  pieces  of  wood  and  pass  them 
through  the  hem  at  each  end,  plunge  the 
flannel  into  hailing  water  for  a  minute  or  two, 
then  let  two  people  take  hold  of  the  pieces  of 
wood  at  either  end  of  the  blanket,  and  twist 
them  in  reverse  directions  until  all  the  water  is 
expressed  out  of  it.  when  it  must  at  once  be 
applied.  Or,  you  may  take  the  flannel  out  of 
the  water,  and  place  it  in  a  large  towel,  and 
twist  the  towel  until  the  flannel  is  wrung  dry; 
this  plan,  however,  takes  longer,  and  is  not  so 
effectual  as  the  former.  The  heat  may  be 
retained  by  folding  a  dry  towel  and  placing  it 
over  the  flannel.  In  some  cases  you  may  wish 
to  apply  hot  dry  flannels.  This  you  can  do  by 
heating  them  before  the  fire,   taking   care   to 
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turn  them  so  as  to  expose  both  sides  to  the 
warmth,  or   by  placing  them  in  a   hot  oven. 

When  the  fomentation  is  employed  to  relieve 
pain,  twenty  drops  of  laudanum  or  tincture  of 
belladonna  should  be  sprinkled  on  the  moist 
flannel.  When  there  is  severe  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  a  turpentine  stoup^  made  by  sprinkling 
thirty  to  sixty  drops  of  turpentine  on  the 
flannel,  is  often  very  beneficial. 

IV.  Hoiv  to  apply  a  Sling. — Take  a  large  silk 
or  cotton  handkerchief,  place  it  round  the  arm, 
and  cross  the  ends  of  it  before  you  pass  them 
round  the  neck,  and  fasten  them  behind ;  this 
will  prevent  the  sling  from  slipping,  as  it 
is  sure  to  do  if  you  pass  the  ends  round  the 
neck  without  crossing  them  in  front.  You 
must  pay  due  attention  to  the  purpose  for 
which  the  sling  is  applied.  If  used  for  a 
broken  collar-bone,  it  must  support  the  elbow ; 
but,  if  used  for  a  broken  arm,  or  for  any  injury 
to  the  wrist  or  hand,  it  should  not  reach  to  the 
elbow,  but  that  part  should  be  the  longest. 
Such  a  sling,  will  sometimes  be  required  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  the  breast ;    when 
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used  for  this  purpose,  fold  the  handkerchief 
crosswise  or  into  three,  and,  be  careful  to  c7'oss 
the  ends  before  passing  them  round  the  neck 
and  fastening  them  at  the  back. 

Y.  Sow  to  mahe  a  Night-cap. — Spread  out  a 
large  square  silk  handkerchief,  take  hold  of  the 
two  corners  furthest  from  you,  and  turn  or  fold 
under  some  five  or  six  inches.  With  the  hand- 
kerchief in  this  position,  take  the  right  and 
left  corners  of  the  fold  thus  formed,  and  bring 
them  downwards,  forwards,  and  inwards,  until 
they  meet  in  the  middle.  The  handkerchief 
now  somewhat  resembles  a  cocked  hat.  ISTow 
take  the  right  and  left-hand  corners  that  are 
nearest  you,  and  roll  tightly  in  an  upward 
direction,  until  the  lower  border  of  the  fold 
that  was  originally  turned  under  is  reached. 
Raise  the  handkerchief  without  letting  go  your 
hold,  and,  drawing  the  cap  thus  formed  over 
the  head,  tie  the  ends  under  the  chin.  This 
operation,  which  has  taken  so  many  lines  ta 
describe,  may  be  done  in  less  than  half  a^ 
minute. 

YI.  How  to  prevent  a  calamity  with  Paraffin.. 
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— Where  lamps  are  used,  there  is  always  the 
possibility  of  a  lamp  getting  upset  and  the  oil 
catching  light.  When  such  an  accident  occurs 
the  natural  mistake  is  often  made  of  pouring^ 
water  on  the  burning  oil,  and  the  result  is  that 
it  runs  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  all 
directions,  setting  fire  on  its  way  to  everything 
that  will  burn.  In  every  house  where  oil- 
lamps  are  used,  a  supply  of  sand  should  always 
be  at  hand ;  and,  this,  if  cast  on  the  burning 
oil,  will  have  the  effect  of  extinguishing  the- 
flames,  and  of  preventing  the  oil  from  spread- 
ing over  a  larger  surface.  Sand,  for  this  pur- 
pose, may  easily  be  kept  in  boxes  fitted  up  as 
ottomans  and  placed  in  convenient  places  about 
the  house.  When  you  have  no  sand,  cast  a 
woollen  rug  or  blanket  on  the  burning  oil. 

VII.  How  to  carry  out  correctly  the  doctor\s 
instructions. — Keep  a  note-book,  and  write 
down,  at  once^  any  directions  he  may  give  with 
reference  to  the  management  of  the  case  you 
are  nursing ;  and,  be  quite  sure,  that  you 
understand  not  only,  what  he  wishes  you  to 
do,  but,  hotv  it  is  to  be  done.  ' 
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VIII.  How  to  make  and  how  to  employ  certain 
simple  remedies. 

Bathing. — We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
necessity  of  thorough  cleanliness,  as  the 
most  efficient  means  of  keeping  the  skin 
in  a  healthy  state.  Bathing  in  cold  water, 
in  the  morning,  is  generally  very  invigorating  ; 
but  you  must  be  guided  by  its  effects. 
If  the  cold  bath  produces  a  pleasant  glow,  it 
is  a  sign  that  it  agrees  with  you.  If,  however, 
a  sense  of  chilliness  remains  after  its  use, 
the  bath  should  be  taken  tepid,  instead  of 
cold. 

DiFFEEENT  METHODS    OF    APPLYING  OoLD. — ^The 

application  of  cold  is  often  called  for  in  many 
local  inflammations.  Cold  may  be  applied  in 
the  form  of  dry  cold,  moist  cold,  or  by  the 
irrigation  method.  By  dry  cold  is  understood 
ice  applied  to  the  part  in  a  waterproof  bag. 

Moist  cold  may  be  applied  in  the  form  of 
strips  of  lint  dipped  in  iced  water,  or  in  cold 
lotions  such  as  Groulard  water,  or  in  an  evapo- 
rating lotion  (p.  256). 

The  irrigation  method,  consists  in   suspend- 
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ing  a  small  pot  or  chattie  over  the  part,  and 
filling  it  with  ice  and  water  (or,  when  ice  is 
not  to  be  obtained,  a  small  quantity  of  vinegar 
added  to  the  water  will  render  it  more  refresh- 
ing) ;  strips  of  lint  or  linen  are  placed  in  the 
vessel,  and  allowed  to  hang  over  the  side,  so 
that  they  conduct  a  constant  stream  of  water 
to  the  inflamed  part. 

Watee-Dkessing. — When  this  form  of  dress- 
ing is  applied,  a  piece  of  oiled  silk  should  be 
placed  over  the  lint,  and  care  must  be  taken 
that  it  extends  beyond  the  lint  all  round,  or 
evaporation  will  take  place,  and  the  lint  will 
very  soon  become  dry. 

Iodine. — Tincture  of  iodine  will  be  found  of 
great  use  in  many  simple  complaints.  When 
you  wish  to  obtain  the  action  of  iodine  for  some 
time  on  any  part,  say  on  a  joint,  such  as  the 
knee,  you  should  paint  one  side  of  the  joint 
only,  the  second  application  should  b'e  on  the 
other  side  of  the  knee,  the  third  above  and  the 
fourth  below  it ;  and  by  that  time  you  will  be 
able  to  come  to  where  you  started,  an(^  go 
round  again  if  desired.     In  this  way  the  pro- 
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longed  action  of  iodine  may  be  secured  witliout 
any  chance  of  producing  blistering. 

Lint. — In  using  lint  you  should  never  attempt 
to  cut  it,  you  will  find  it  will  tear  better ;  all 
lint  does  not  tear  in  the  same  direction,  so  if 
you  find  it  will  not  tear  readily  lengthways  you 
must  try  it  in  the  reverse  direction.  This  re- 
mark, of  course,  only  applies  to  making  strips 
of  lint ;  when  it  has  to  be  made  into  any  par- 
ticular size,  or  shape,  scissors  must  necessarily 
be  used. 

When  lint  is  applied  to  a  wound  or  ulcer 
the  smooth,  not  the  fluffy  side,  should  be 
placed  next  the  raw  surface.  Any  ointment 
must  also  be  spread  on  the  smooth  surface,  and 
•do  not  spread  it  too  thick.  If  you  find,  when 
using  ointment,  that  the  lint  has  any  tendency 
to  stick  to  the  wound,  you  may  easily  obviate 
this  by  placing  a  second  piece  of  lint,  also 
spread  with  ointment,  over  the  piece  which  is 
in  contact  with  the  raw  surface.  In  using 
ointments,  especially  those  of  a  stimulating 
nature,  be  careful  to  trim  the  lint  to  the  exact 
size  of  the  wound,  for,  if  the  ointment  touches 
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the  skin  around  the  wound,  it  will  cause  it  to 
become  very  irritable  and  tender. 

When  you  have  occasion  to  use  more  than 
one  thickness  of  lint,  never  fold  the  lint, 
or,  there  will  be  a  thick  edge  where  it  is 
doubled,  which  will  give  rise  to  a  great 
deal  of  discomfort.  Always  apply  the  lint  in 
separate  pieces.  In  dressing  a  wound,  bear 
in  mind,  that  it  is  the  edge,  and  not  the 
general  surface  of  the  wound,  which  is  the 
most  tender  part. 

How  TO  HEAT  Sticking-plaister. — When  you 
have  to  make  use  of  sticking-plaister  have  a 
tall  can,  filled  with  boiling  water  (a  coffee-pot, 
or  brass  tea-kettle  would  do  as  well),  and, 
placing  the  side  which  is  not  sticky  next  the  can 
containing  the  boiling-water,  draw  it,  back- 
wards and  forwards,  several  times,  until  the 
covered  {i.e.  the  sticky)  side  becomes  soft  and 
will  adhere  readily. 

Poultices  and  Plaisters. — A  poultice  must 
not  be  too  heavy  or  too  hot.  You  may  be  guided 
by  the  patient's  feelings  in  judging  of  the 
warmth  of  the  poultice,  as  people  vary  so  much 
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in  the  amount  of  heat  they  can  bear.  A  piece 
of  mackintosh,  placed  over  the  poultice,  will 
keep  it  both  warm  and  moist  for  a  very  long 
time  ;  the  mackintosh  should  only  be  used 
when  the  poultice  is  applied  to  the  chest  or  to 
parts  where  there  is  no  wound. 

To  make  a  bread  poultice,  take  a  piece  of  the 
crumb  of  stale  bread,  put  it  in  a  saucer  or 
plate,  pour  boiling  water  on  it,  then,  squeeze 
out  the  excess  of  water,  spread  it  evenly  over 
a  piece  of  muslin,  add  a  few  drops  of  olive  oil, 
or  a  small  piece  of  lard,  and  then  apply.  In 
making  a  linseed-meal  poultice,  thoroughly  rinse 
out  a  basin  with  hot  water,  then  pour  in  some 
boiling  water,  add  the  linseed,  and  stir  it  up 
until  it  attains  the  consistency  of  porridge, 
spread  it  on  a  piece  of  linen,  add  a  little  olive 
oil,  or  lard,  to  prevent  it  sticking,  when  it  is 
ready  to  be  applied  to  the  part  affected. 

Mustard  Plaistees  on  Poultices  may  be 
mixed  with  hot  or  cold  water,  add  a  little  flour, 
then,  place  a  piece  of  muslin  on  the  face  of  the 
poultice,  and  apply ;  the  muslin  prevents  any 
particles  of  mustard  from  sticking  to  the  skin. 
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and  the  poultice  is  quite  as  efficacious  as  though 
it  was  placed  immediately  next  the  skin. 

If  you  wish  to  keep  the  poultice  on  for  a  long 
time,  mix  with  the  mustard,  a  half  or  a  third 
of  linseed- meal ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
wish  to  have  a  particularly  active  application^ 
you  should  mix  the  mustard  with  hot  vinegar. 
On  removing  a  mustard-plaister,  you  must 
immediately  cover  the  portion  of  the  skin,  over 
which  it  was  applied,  with  a  piece  of  flannel,  or 
with  cotton  wool.  Mustard-leaves  are  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  the  ordinary  mustard- 
plaister. 

An  excellent  mode  of  relieving  the  pain  of 
muscular  rheumatism  or  of  lumbago,  &c.  is  by 
means  of  bran,  or,  salt  bags.  The  bran  has 
simply  to  be  placed  in  a  flannel-bag  and  the 
bag  then  tightly  sewn  up,  and  heated  by  pour- 
ing hot  water  upon  it ;  bags  filled  with  salt, 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  heated  in  an  oven, 
retain  the  heat  for  a  long  time. 

Emetics. — The  simplest  emetic  is  lukewarm 
water;  two,  or  three  tumblers  of  which  will 
make  most  people  sick  in  a  very  short  time ;  or, 

24 
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a  small  table-spoonful  of  ordinary  table  mustard, 
mixed  with  a  little  more  than  half  a  pint  of 
warm  water,  will  often  act,  when  water  alone 
has  failed.  The  simplest  and  safest  drug  to 
use  as  an  emetic,  is  ipecacuanha;  15  to  20 
grains  may  be  taken  in  a  tumbler  about  three 
parts  full  of  water;  the  person  should  then 
drink  freely  of  warm  water,  and,  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time,  the  drug  will  operate  effec- 
tually. 

Feeezing  Mixtures. — A  simple  freezing  mix- 
ture may  be  obtained  by  mixing  equal  parts  of 
ammonium  nitrate,  and  water.  This  will  lower 
the  temperature  from  50°  to  — 40°  Fahr.  Equal 
weights  of  nitre  and  sal  ammoniac  (chloride  of 
ammonium),  dissolved  in  their  own  weight  of 
water,  lowers  the  temperature  from  50°  to  — 10° 
Fahr.  The  temperature  of  the  contents  of  a 
bottle  may  be  considerably  lowered  by  wrapping 
it  in  a  moist  cloth,  or  better  in  a  flannel  jacket 
moistened  with  water,  and  placing  it  in  the 
sun  ;  or,  instead  of  this,  take  the  bottle  wrapped 
in  the  cloth  by  the  neck,  and  whirl  it  round 
in    the    sun.      Evaporation    takes    place    and 
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iieat   is    abstracted   from   the    bottle   and   its 
contents. 

Disinfectant  Fluid. — About  eight  grains  of 
permanganate  of  potash  dissolved  in  an  ounce 
of  water,  will  make  a  preparation  similar  to 
Condy's  fluid,  and  it  may  be  used,  when 
diluted,  for  the  same  purposes.  It  is  much 
more  convenient  to  carry  the  crystals,  than 
to  carry  the  bottles  containing  the  disinfectant 
solutions. 

Carbolic  Acid. — A  well-stoppered  bottle  of 
the  crystals  should  always  be  taken.  The 
crystals  will  liquefy  when  the  temperature 
exceeds  60°  Fahr.  A  small  quantity  will  last 
a  long  time,  as  you  only  require  to  use  it  diluted 
in  the  proportion  of  1  in  20,  or  40  parts  of 
water. 

Messrs.  Calvert  &  Co.'s  No.  2  Carbolic  Acid 
for  external  medicinal  use  (in  crystals)  is  the 
best  to  take.  When  wanted  for  use,  stand  the 
bottle,  up  to  the  neck,  in  hot  water,  when  the 
acid  will  readily  liquefy,  and  the  amount  re- 
quired can  be  measured  out.  It  will  solidify 
again  on  cooling.     The  following  are  the  more 

24  * 
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common  disinfecting  solutions  : — Two  pounds 
of  sulphate  of  iron  (green  copperas),  to  a  gal- 
lon of  water;  chloride  of  lime  one  pound  to  a 
gallon ;  Condy's  fluid  diluted  with  about  forty 
times  its  bulk  of  water ;  four  ounces  of  car- 
bolic acid  (Calvert's  Ko.  5)  to  a  gallon  of 
water ;  or  a  solution  of  one  quart  of  chloride 
of  zinc  (Sir  William  Burnett's  fluid)  to  three 
quarts  of  water. 

We  subjoin  a  list  of  medical  requisites 
you  will  probably  require,  but,  in  making 
a  selection,  you  should  obtain  the  advice 
of  some  medical  friend,  as  much  will  depend 
on  the  length  of  your  stay,  the  nature  of 
the  climate,  and  the  size  of  the  place,  you 
are  likely  to  reside  in.  Those  who  are  located 
at  some  large  station,  would  only  require  a 
comparatively  small  quantity  of  these  medical 
requisites,  as  they  could  probably  be  easily 
procured;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  anyone 
who  is  likely  to  be  placed  on  some  island, 
or  out-of-the-way  station,  far  from  a  general 
store,  and  certainly  many  miles  from  the 
nearest  doctor,  will  require  even  a  larger  list 
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of  medicines,  &c.  than  that  we  are  now  about 
to  give. 


Alum 
Ammonia 
Aloes  pill 
Bandages 

Belladonna  plaister 
Bidet 
Bluestone 
Camphor 
Carbolic  acid 
Castor  oil 
Chlorate  of  potash 
Chlorodyne 
Citrate  of  magnesia 
Nitrate  of  silver 
Perchloride  of  iron 
Permanganate  of  pot- 
ash 
Podophyllin  pills 
Cockle's  pills 


Cooper's  effervescing 
eucalyptus  lozenges 

Cooper's  liver  lozenges 

Enema  syringe 

Fuller's  earth 

Glycerine 

Iodine 

Ipecacuanha 

Laudanum 

Lawton's  absorbent 
cotton 

Lint 

Mustard  leaves 

Spongiopiline 

Sticking- plaister 

Sulphur 

Thermometer  (clinical) 
„  (ordinary) 

Tweezers 


Zinc  ointment 
The   podophyllin  pills  should  be  made  of  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  podophyllin,   two  grains 
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of  the  extract  of  taraxacum,  and  a  quarter  of 
a  grain  of  tlie  extract  of  hjoscyamus.  You 
will  find  the  following,  a  cooling  effervescing 
drink,  and  a  good  substitute  for  the  renowned 
Eno.  Take  half  a  pound  of  fine  white  sugar, 
two  ounces  each  of  Epsom  salts,  cream  of 
tartar,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  tartaric  acid, 
mix  well  together,  take  a  teaspoonful  in  a 
tumbler  three  parts  full  of  water,  and  drink 
while  effervescing. 

The  following,  is  a  comparative  scale  which 
may  be  found  useful : — 

Liquids  : — 

1  minim     :=     1  drop. 
60  minims    =      1  drachm  or  teaspoonful. 

8  drachms  =     1  fluid  oz.  or  2  tablespoonfuls 
20  fluid  ounces  =     1  pint. 

Solids. — Great  danger  might  arise  by  attempt- 
ing to  estimate  the  weights  of  medicines,  by  any 
comparative  scale  as  above.  You  should  provide 
yourself  with  a  small  pair  of  scales,  and  legibly 
marked  weights.  Take  care  to  obtain  weights 
with  written  marks  instead  of  symbols,  so  as  to 
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avoid  the  chance  of  an  inexperienced  person 
making  any  mistake  in  weighing  medicines. 

Our  remarks  on  the  subject  of  nursing,  have 
necessarily  been  very  brief  and  imperfect,  in 
fact,  they  may  be  taken,  as  simply  being  the 
suggestions  which  occurred  to  our  minds,  as  we 
thought  of  many  cases  we  had  ourselves  seen, 
and  recalled  to  mind  sundry  little  donbts, 
and  difficulties,  many  of  our  friends  had  met 
with,  when  they  were  first  called  upon  to 
undertake  the  management  of  a  sick  person. 

Before  concluding  this  chapter,  we  would 
beg  everyone  who  would  preserve  her  health,  to 
purchase  an  excellent  little  book  called  "Number 
One,  and  How  to  take  care  of  Him,"  by 
Dr.  J.  J.  Pope ;  and,  further,  every  house-wife, 
should  most  certainly  provide  herself  with 
a  copy  of  "A  Hand-book  of  Nursing,"  by 
Catherine  J.  Wood,  Lady  Superintendent  of  the 
Hospitalfor  Sick  Children,  Croat  Ormond  Street, 
London. 

Finally,  we  trust  that  the  suggestions  we 
have  put  forth  in  the  earlier  portions  of  this 
chapter,  may  enable  many  women  to  avoid,  or, 
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at  least,  to  mitigate,  most  of  the  slight  ailments 
and  discomforts  attendant  upon  life  in  the 
tropics  ;  and,  in  the  more  severe  cases,  will 
enable  them  to  adopt  a  judicious  line  of  treat- 
ment, until  medical  aid  arrives. 

We  believe,  that  the  meddlesome  doctoring, 
to  which  women  are  so  often  addicted,  is  the 
result  of  ignorance,  and  of  a  thorough  mis- 
conception of  the  principles  on  which  the 
science  of  medicine  is  based.  We  have  endea- 
voured, in  these  pages,  to  show  what  serious 
injury  may  be  done  to  the  patient,  by 
plying  her  at  random  with  various  remedies, 
or  local  applications,  among  which,  is  the 
injudicious  use  of  poultices,  (against  which  we 
would  beg  every  woman  to  wage  a  perpetual 
war,)  and,  we  believe  all  women  of  sound  sense, 
will  see  the  risk  they  run,  when  they  attempt  to 
step  beyond  their  own  proper  sphere  and  play 
at  doctoring.  Nevertheless,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out  (pp.  182-1 83),  it  is  only  proper,  that 
every  woman  should  be  aware  of  certain  general 
principles,  on  which,  the  more  serious  affections 
should  be  treated,  until  skilled  assistance  can 
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l3e  obtained.  If  slie  would  be  of  real  assistance 
to  her  fellow-creatures,  our  friend  with  the 
medicine  chest  (p.  177)  had  better  abandon 
the  art  of  promiscuous  prescribing,  and  don 
instead,  the  cap  and  apron  of  the  sister  or 
nurse. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  these  remarks  are 
not  in  any  sense  applicable,  to  those  earnest 
women,  who,  after  a  long  course  of  scientific 
study,  have  taken  honourable  degrees  in 
medicine  ;  of  such  women,  there  are  now  many 
brilliant  examples,  and  the  service  they  render 
to  the  cause  of  medicine  is  doubtless  very 
great. 
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CHAPTER    yi. 

On  the  Management  and  Eearing  of 
Children. 


Effects  of  Tropical  Climates  on  Children. — Suckling. — 
Sore  Nipples.— Eetracted  Nipple. — Milk  Abscess. — 
Milk  Fever. — How  to  get  rid  of  Milk. — Weaning 
Children. — Wet  Nurses. — Bringing  up  by  Hand. — 
Native  Nurses. — Danger  of  Children  acquiring  Native 
Habits.  —  Daily  Life  of  Children.  —  Occupation. — 
Amusement.  —  Out-door  Exercise.  —  Cleanliness.  — 
Eegular  Habits. — Eegular  Meals. — Children's  Ail- 
ments. —  Teething.  —  Sore  Eyes,  Nose,  and  Lips.  — 
Thrush. — Chafing  of  Skin. — Ulceration  of  Umbilicus. 
— Parasites. — Sore  Throat. — Irregular  Habits. — Ex- 
posure to  Sunstroke. — Affections  of  Stomach. — 
Flatulence.  —  Stomach-ache.  — Sickness. —  Diarrhoea. 

—  Dysentery.  —  Cholera.  —  Constipation.  —  Colic.  — 
Measles. — Scarlet  Fever. — Low  Fever. — Chicken-pox. 

—  Mumps.  —  Whooping  -  cough.  —  Ringworm.  — 
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Scabies. — Warts. — Debility. — Glandular  SwellingSc 
Worms. —  Foreign  bodies. —  Vaccination. —  Timidity 
and  Sleeplessness. — Concluding  Eemarks, 

Childeen  of  European  parentage,  are  diflS.cult 
to  rear  in  tlie  tropics  ;  their  constitutions  are 
unduly  taxed  by  a  climate  which,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  pushes  forward  their  growth, 
and  makes  heavy  demands  upon  their  physical 
resources ;  consequently  in  the  same  manner  as 
'^  forced  "  vegetables  are  generally  deficient  in 
the  flavour,  vigorous  growth,  and  nutritive 
properties  that  are  to  be  found  in  those  that 
have  been  allowed  to  mature  in  the  ordinary 
natural  course,  so  do  these  unfortunate  little 
"hot-house  nurselings"  generally  lack  the 
vigour  and  stamina  possessed  by  children 
reared  under  more  favourable  conditions  of 
climate. 

It  is  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  that  induces 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  Europe  when- 
ever circumstances  will  permit  of  their  doing 
so ;  but,  unfortunately,  circumstances  are  not 
always  favourable  to  such  an  arrangement, 
when  it  behoves  them  to  do  the  best  in  their 
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power  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  little  ones 
they  are  obliged  to  keep  out  with  them. 

Fortunately,  the  adverse  influences  of  cli- 
mate, to  which  we  have  alluded  above,  do  not 
so  materially  affect  the  health  of  a  child  under 
a  certain  age, — say  up  to  four,  or  five  years  of 
age, — consequently,  it  is  only  under  excep- 
tional circumstances,  that  a  child  of  tender 
years  need  be  severed  from  a  parent  who  is 
unable  to  accompany  it  home. 

While  congratulating  herself  upon  this  fact, 
however,  a  mother  must  always  bear  in  mind, 
that,  in  the  tropics,  every  child  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  an  uncongenial  climate,  and  of 
food  often  of  inferior  quality  as  regards  its 
nourishing  properties,  to  contend  against,  and 
she  must  make  every  effort  in  her  power  to 
counterbalance  such  serious  drawbacks  by 
unremitting  care  and  attention. 

It  is  not  only  in  looking  after  the  bodily 
wants  of  a  child,  that  a  mother's  care  will  be 
needed ;  the  mental  training  of  the  child  must 
not  be  neglected,  and  the  mother  will  have  to 
be  ever  watchful  to  counteract,  the  more  or 
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less,  evil  influence  of  native  servants.  One  way 
and  another,  if  a  mother  does  her  duty  by  her 
children  in  the  tropics,  there  is  but  little  fear 
of  her  ever  wanting  occupation  for  either  mind 
or  body,  and  the  serious  consequences  entailed 
by  an  idle  life,  upon  which  we  expatiated  so 
freely  in  the  previous  chapter  (pp.  180-181), 
are  scarcely  likely  to  apply  to  her  case. 

Suckling. — Whenever  her  health  permits,, 
a  mother  ought  most  certainly  to  suckle  her 
child ;  not  only  is  it  better  for  the  infant 
itself,  but  it  is  also  most  beneficial  to  the 
mother  ;  if  a  woman  be  unable  or  unwilling  to 
perform  this  duty,  she  will  be. very  liable  to 
suffer  from  affections  of  the  womb  and  breasts 
which  may  seriously  impair  her  health,  and 
even  cause  permanent  mischief.  It  is  only  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature  that  a 
mother  should  suckle  her  own  child,  and,  if 
women  will  persist  in  disobeying  these  laws, 
they  cannot  be  surprised  if  both  their  own 
health  and  that  of  their  children  suffers  in 
consequence.  However  "  unequal "  to  the 
duty  she  may  feel,  a  mother  should  at  least 
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attempt  to  suckle  her  child,  if  only  for  a  month 
or  two.  [[Nevertheless,  there  are  some  cases  in 
which  the  breasts  become  greatly  distended 
with  innutritions  milk,  which,  however,  soon 
passes  away,  or  in  which  there  is  scarcely  any 
secretion  of  milk  at  all;  in  such  cases  the 
infant  must  either  be  entrusted  to  a  wet  nurse, 
or  brought  up  by  hand. 

The  practice  of  giving  castor  oil,  sugar  and 
butter  or  other  laxatives  to  new-born  babes 
should  be  avoided.  When  the  mother  has 
rested  a  little,  after  the  labour  is  over,  the  child 
should  be  placed  to  the  breast,  which  then 
contains  a  peculiar  fluid  called  the  colostrum, 
which  acts  npon  the  child  as  a  natural  aperient. 
Until  the  secretion  of  milk  is  fully  established, 
the  infant  should  only  be  placed  to  the  breast 
at  long  intervals,  as  the  constant  sucking  at 
an  empty  breast  only  irritates  both  mother 
and  child.  For  the  first  two  or  three  days, 
until  there  is  a  free  secretion  of  milk,  to 
place  the  child  to  the  breast  two  or  three  times 
in  th^  twenty-four  hours  is  amply  sufficient; 
and  you  need  not  be  afraid  that  it  will  suffer 
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for  want  of  food,  for  a  few  spoonfuls  of  milk 
and  water,  given  every  now  and  then,  will  be 
quite  sufficient  to  sustain  it  until  tlie  secretion 
of  milk  is  fully  established ;  when  this  has 
taken  place,  the  child  should  be  put  to  the 
breast  about  once  every  two  hours  at  first,  but, 
after  five  or  six  weeks,  intervals  of  three  hours 
may  be  allowed  to  intervene. 

Mothers  should  try  and  get  into  the  habit, 
from  the  very  first,  of  giving  the  infant  the 
breast  at  regular  intervals ;  if  a  woman  gets 
into  the  habit  of  giving  her  child  the  breast 
every  time  it  cries,  her  health  will  ere  long 
become  impaired. 

In  due  time,  also,  say  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  third  month,  a  mother  should  try 
and  train  the  child  to  require  the  breast  less 
at  night,  so  that  she  may  get  a  fairly  good 
night's  rest  ;  she  should  give  it  the  breast 
just  before  going  to  bed,  and  not  again  until 
the  early  morning. 

Over-feeding  an  infant  is  a  common  cause  of 
flatulence,  diarrhoea,  and  other  signs  of  dys- 
pepsia.     In   hot   countries,    where    the    skin 
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perspires  freely,  you  should  never  omit  to 
sponge  the  whole  surface  of  the  breasts  with 
a  sponge  dipped  in  warm  water ;  then  dry  with 
a  soft  towel,  before  allowing  the  infant  to 
suck.  After  taking  exercise,  a  woman  should 
wait  until  the  surface  of  the  body  is  cool  before 
she  places  the  infant  to  the  breast.  The  diet 
during  the  period  a  woman  is  suckling  should 
be  non- stimulating,  plentiful,  simple  and  nu- 
tritious. Exercise  in  the  open  air,  without 
undergoing  undue  fatigue,  is  good  alike  for 
mother  and  child. 

SoEE  KiPPLES. — This  distressing  affection 
may  often  be  avoided  if,  prior  to  labour,  the 
nipples  are  hardened  by  rubbing  them  daily 
with  a  spirit  lotion  of  eau-de-cologne  and 
water,  or  brandy  and  water.  Among  the  more 
common  causes  of  sore  nipples  are  injudicious 
suckling,  allowing  the  child  to  be  always  at  the 
breast,  instead  of  feeding  it  at  stated  times,  and 
the  habit  many  mothers  get  into  of  neglecting 
to  dry  the  nipple  thoroughly  after  the  child 
has  been  suckling.  When  in  the  recumbent 
position,   and  not  nursing,  if   the  nipples  are 
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tender,  zinc  nipple -shields  may  be  used  with 
advantage.  The  best  applications  are  glycerine 
alone,  or  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
brandy ;  or  an  application  composed  of  half  an 
ounce  each  of  sulphuric  acid  and  glycerine  of 
tannin,  and  an  ounce  of  water.  (Playfair.) 
Some  people  recommend  borax  and  starch  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  of  borax  to  five  or 
six  of  starch  :  the  powder  is  to  be  dusted  over 
the  nipples.  Do  not  forget,  after  using  these 
applications,  to  thoroughly  sponge  the  breast 
before  putting  the  child  to  it.  We  have  seen 
Messrs.  Maw  and  Sons'  Glass  Nipple  Shield 
used  with  great  advantage  in  many  of  these 
cases.  In  all  cases  of  sore  nipples,  be  careful 
to  examine  the  child's  mouth,  for,  if  the 
child  has  a  sore  mouth,  it  is  probably  the 
cause,  and  must  be  cured  before  any  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  nipple  can 
take  place. 

Retracted  nipples  are  generally  the  result  of 
the  constant  wearing  of  tight  stays.  In  severe 
cases,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  let  the 
child  suck  through  a  glass  nipple-shield  with 

25 
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an  india-rubber  tube  attached  to  it.  Tbe  nipple 
may  sometimes  be  elongated  by  a  breast  pump, 
or  by  means  of  the  finger  :  the  following  is  a 
simple  plan,  and  we  have  seen  its  use  attended 
with  great  benefit.  Take  a  soda-water  bottle, 
goblet  or  decanter,  fill  it  with  hot  water,  then, 
taking  the  bottle  to  the  bedside,  rapidly  pour 
out  the  water,  and  immediately  insert  the  nipple 
into  the  bottle,  and  keep  the  bottle  closely 
applied  to  the  breast ;  the  air  cooling  in  the 
bottle  produces  a  vacuum,  which  draws  the 
nipple  down  into  it,  and  the  milk  is  seen  to 
escape  from  it. 

Sometimes  the  breasts  become  hard  and 
lumpy,  especially  at  the  time  when  lactation  is 
about  to  take  place.  This  condition  is  best 
relieved  by  the  use  of  equal  parts  of  brandy 
and  olive  oil,  or  of  eau-de-cologne  and  olive 
oil ;  pour  a  little  on  the  jpalm  of  the  hand,  and 
gently  rub  the  breast  well  with  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  not  with  the  fingers.  Milk  abscess  is 
unfortunately  a  somewhat  common  complication 
of  lactation  ;  sometimes  it  comes  on  after  the 
milk   fever,   at   other   times   it   is   caused   by 
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excoriated  or  fissured  or  retracted  nipples,  or 
by  a  chill.  Sore  nipples  are  always  to  be 
looked  upon  with  suspicion,  on  account  of  the 
tendency  they  have  to  produce  abscess  of  the 
breast ;  and,  whenever  possible,  you  should 
obtain  medical  advice  not  only  as  to  their 
treatment,  but  also  as  to  the  treatment  of  milk 
abscess,  milk  fever,  and  the  other  complications 
of  lactation.  We  will  simply  state  here  that 
an  abscess  is  usually  preceded  by  a  consider- 
able degree  of  feverishness,  the  patient  has  a 
fit  of  shivering,  and  the  breast  becomes  hard, 
swollen,  and  tense  ;  ''  shooting  pains  "  seem 
to  dart  through  the  breast,  or  it  may  be  very 
painful  over  one  particular  portion;  the  dis- 
comfort increases,  until,  ultimately,  the  abscess 
bursts.  Take  saline  aperients,  and  large  doses 
(5  to  10  grains)  of  quinine;  apply  warmth  by 
means  of  hot  fomentations,  or  poultices  of 
linseed  meal,  or  bread  and  milk,  with  bella- 
donna liniment  sprinkled  over  them ;  or  anoint 
the  surface  of  the  breast  with  equal  parts  of 
the  extract  of  belladonna  and  glycerine,  and 
support    it   by   means    of    a    sling    (p.    361). 

25  * 
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Directly  the  shivering  fit  comes  on,  send  for 
a  doctor  without  delay. 

Between  two  and  three  days  after  delivery, 
when  the  secretion  of  milk  is  about  to  become 
established,  a  little  constitutional  disturbance 
may  be  set  up.  The  patient  feels  a  shivering 
sensation,  which  is  followed  by  a  feeling  of 
feverishness,  and  this  in  turn  is  succeeded  by 
free  perspiration ;  the  symptoms  then  generally 
subside  rapidly.  Keep  well  wrapped  up,  so  as 
to  avoid  a  chill ;  take  some  brisk  aperient,  and 
a  little  of  the  mixture  mentioned  in  speaking 
of  a  cold  (p.  264).  The  child  should  be  applied 
to  the  breast  frequently  to  relieve  the  distension 
which  exists. 

It  is  necessary  in  some  cases  when  a  mother 
cannot  suckle  her  child,  or,  when  she  desires  to 
wean  it,  to  assist  the  dispersion  of  the  milk. 
Saline  aperients  are  very  useful  for  this  pur- 
pose :  take  a  double  seidlitz  powder  every 
morning  for  a  few  days.  If  there  is  much  pain 
in  the  breast,  rub  it  gently  with  warm  olive 
oil,  and  then  apply  strips  of  lint  dipped  in  a 
spirit  lotion  of  brandy,  or   eau-de-cologne  and 
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water,  and  cover  them  with  a  bit  of  waterproof. 
Sometimes  painting  the  breasts  with  a  drachm 
of  the  tincture  of  belladonna  to  an  ounce  of 
glycerine  affords  relief. 

The  period  at  which  mothers  wean  their 
•children  mnst  of  necessity  vary  a  good  deal, 
and  it  is  influenced  more  by  collateral  circum- 
stances than  by  any  hard-and-fast  rule.  It 
will  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  health  and 
general  condition  of  the  mother  or  wet  nurse. 
Supposing  other  things  to  be  going  on  well, 
the  best  guide  as  to  when  a  child  should  be 
weaned  is  the  appearance  of  the  teeth.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  child's  diet  ought  un- 
doubtedly to  be  milk  from  the  breast,  until  at 
least  six  or  seven  teeth  have  appeared.  The 
appearance  of  the  teeth  is  the  surest  sign  that 
nature  has  prepared  the  child  for  an  altera- 
tion of  food.  You  may  begin  the  use  of 
artificial  food  once  a  day  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventh  month ;  in  due  time  a 
second  meal  may  be  given,  and  so  the  child 
will  be  gradually  brought  to  do  without  the 
breast,    and  will    be  weaned  without   causing 
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much  distress  to  itself,  or  to  tlie  motlier  or 
nurse. 

If  a  mother  is  suffering  from  great  debilitjy 
she  ought  not  to  suckle  ;  or  if  the  milk 
diminishes  in  quantity  and  nutritive  proper- 
ties, as  denoted  by  the  fact  that  the  child 
becomes  sleepless  and  irritable,  and  does  not 
gain  weight,  she  should  at  first  try  to  suckle 
it  partly,  and  give  it  cow's  milk  alternately 
with  the  breast;  if  the  child  does  not  im-- 
prove,  she  must  get  a  wet  nurse,  or  wean 
it  altogether.  The  scope  of  this  work  will 
not  admit  of  our  entering  into  all  the  con- 
siderations which  ought  to  deter  a  woman  from 
suckling ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  a  question  she 
should  attempt  to  decide,  for  herself :  she 
ought  in  every  case  to  consult  a  medical  man. 

Wet  J^urses. — No  wet  nurse  should  be  en- 
gaged without  having  been  previously  examined 
by  a  medical  man  as  to  her  bodily  health  and 
bodily  fitness  for  the  post.  Native  wet  nurses,, 
or,  as  they  are  called  in  India,  "  Dharies  "  or 
"  Amahs,"  are  addicted  to  ''  betel-chewing  " 
and  other  nauseating  practices,  which  it  will 
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be  necessary  to  compel  them  to  forego  while  in 
your  service  ;  they  are  also  in  the  habit  of 
eating  highly- seasoned  and  hotly-spiced  food 
that  might  seriously  interfere  with  the  health 
of  the  child  they  might  be  nursing  at  the  time. 
So,  your  attention  will  not  only  be  required  to 
the  following  points,  but  in  engaging  a  native 
wet  nurse  the  same  should  be  fully  explained 
to  her,  and  her  acquiescence  therein  clearly 
understood.     The  required  conditions  are — 

1.  That  she  shall  be,  at  all  times,  cleanly  in 

person  and  clothing. 

2.  That  she  shall  eat  only  of  such  food  as 

you  shall  either  provide  for  her,  or 
approve  of  on  inspection  ;  and  that  she 
shall  eat  in  moderation.  (Obtained 
generally  from  among  the  poorest  classes 
of  natives,  wet  nurses,  unable  to  resist 
the  temptation  offered  by  "free  rations,'* 
often  have  a  habit  of  gorging  themselves 
to  repletion.) 

3.  That    while    in    your    service    she    shall 

abstain  from  the  use  of  betel,  tobacco, 
opium,  or  any  other  intoxicating  drug. 
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4.  That    site    sliall    at    no    time   give   any 

description  of  food,  sweetmeat,  or  drug 
to  the  infant  under  her  charge,  except 
such  as  may  be  ordered  by  you.  A 
common  practice  among  wet  nurses  is 
to  give  a  "  fractious "  infant  a  small 
quantity  of  opium  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  it  off  to  sleep ;  you  must,  there- 
fore, be  suspicious  of  any  unnatural 
tendency  to  sleep  which  your  child  may 
exhibit. 

5.  That    she    shall   remain   at    your    house 

during   her    period    of    service,    being 
allowed  to  receive  visits  from  her  rela- 
tives when  necessary. 
If  a  wet  nurse  is  nursing  her  own  child  in 
addition  to  yours,  the   condition  of  the  child 
may  be  regarded  as  fairly  indicative  of  the  value 
of  the  nurse  ;    but  you  must   take   care  that 
your  own  little  one  is  not  half-starved.     It  is 
usual    to    provide    a    native    wet   nurse   with 
clothes,    as,    being    generally   of    the    poorest 
class,  they  are  but  ill-provided  in  this  respect. 
There  is  often  much  trouble  in  obtaining  a 
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native  wet  nurse,  and,  in  some  countries  it  is 
almost  an  impossibility;  so,  should  you  be  so 
lucky  as  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  really 
healthy,  robust  woman,  you  must  exercise 
much  ''  tact  "  in  managing  her,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  overlook  many  minor  disadvantages 
and  shortcomings,  in  consideration  of  the  main 
point — health. 

Bringing  up  by  Hand. — When  speaking  of 
suckling,  we  pointed  out  that  a  child  ought  to 
be  fed  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  on  milk,  until 
the  teeth  had  made  their  appearance.  The 
high  rate  of  mortality  which  attends  hand- 
feeding  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact, 
that  so  few  mothers  and  nurses  will  understand 
that  there  is  sufficient  nutriment  in  milk,  not 
only  to  maintain  the  life  of  the  child,  but  also 
to  provide  for  its  growth  and  development. 

Next  to  their  natural  food,  good  cow's  milk 
is  the  best  food  for  an  infant ;  but  it  is  essen- 
tial not  only  that  the  milk  should  be  pure,  but 
that  it  be  obtained  from  a  healthy  cow,  and,  if 
possible,  always  from  the  same  cow.  In  hot 
weather,  and   in   the   tropics,  the   milk  should 
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be  used  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  has  been 
drawn  from  the  cow.  When  the  milk  has  to  be 
kept,  the  vessel  which  contains  it  should  be 
stood  in  ice-cold  water,  in  the  coolest  place  you 
can  find,  and  the  water  should  be  changed  fre- 
quently. In  Chapter  TV,  (p.  133),  we  have 
explained  what  precautions  are  necessary  to- 
secure  cow's  milk  of  good  quality.  If  the  milk 
be  found  to  disagree  with  the  child,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  it  may  be  due  to  the  food  that  the 
cow  is  feeding  on  at  the  time,  for,  in  hot 
countries,  where  the  supply  of  grass  fails 
during  certain  seasons,  cows  have  to  be  fed  on 
cotton  seeds,  the  leaves  of  certain  trees,  &c., 
which  unusual  foods  tend  to  alter  the  flavour 
and  condition  of  the  milk.  Before  deciding  to 
use  the  milk  of  any  particular  cow,  you  should, 
if  possible,  get  a  portion  of  it  examined  by  a 
doctor,  who  will  be  able  to  tell  you  if  it  requires 
dilution  ;  good,  rich  milk  certainly  does  require 
dilution,  but  some  specimens  of  milk  will  not 
bear  it.  In  diluting  milk  the  best  plan 
is  to  add  about  one-third  hot  water,  so  as  to 
warm  the  milk  to  a  temperature  of  about  96°, 
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and  then  sweeten  it  slightly  by  adding  a  little 
crystallised  sugar.  After  tlie  first  two  months, 
less  water  may  be  added,  and,  ultimately,  pure 
milk,  warmed  and  sweetened,  may  be  used 
instead. 

In  hot  countries,  milk  turns  sour  very  quickly 
(p.  133),  and  all  feeding-bottles,  &c.,  will  have 
to  be  carefully  scalded  out  with  hot  water ;  the 
india-rubber  tubes  must  be  cleaned  out  every 
day  under  your  personal  supervision,  for  native- 
nurses  are  not  to  be  trusted  in  these  matters, 
and  a  dirty,  sour  feeding-bottle  is  a  common 
cause  of  infantile  disorders.  The  tendency  of 
the  milk  to  turn  sour  may  be  greatly  obviated 
by  adding  a  tablespoonf  q1  of  lime-water  to  it 
instead  of  a  like  quantity  of  water. 

As  our  great  object  in  hand-feeding  is  to 
follow,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  footsteps  of 
Kature,  great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  food 
of  the  infant  be  given  at  the  same  temperature 
as  that  of  the  mother's  milk,  namely,  at  96°  or 
98°.  This  important  particular  is,  as  a  general 
rule,  but  little  attended  to,  and  yet  the  temper- 
ature of  the  food  might  easily  be  determined,. 
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and  all  possibility  of  a  mistake  prevented,  by 
means  of  a  thermometer.  On  no  account 
should  the  milk  be  boiled,  the  jug  containing 
it  may  be  placed  in  a  basin  of  boiling  water, 
which  will  soon  raise  it  to  the  required  tem- 
perature, or,  suitable  milk-saucepans  may  be 
obtained  of  any  ironmonger. 

W"e  have  had  oft  and  bitter  experience  of 
feeding-bottles ;  but,  after  a  long  and  patient 
trial,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  vexed  question,  which  the  production  of 
a  suitable  feeding-bottle  involved,  has  at  last 
been  finally  settled  by  Mr.  Cooper,  of  26  Ox- 
ford Street,  London,  who  is  the  inventor  of 
the  ''  British  Feeding-bottle."  We  have  our- 
selves witnessed  the  use  of  this  bottle,  and 
we  know  many  that  have  used  it  also ;  all 
alike  speak  highly  of  it,  and  it  is  only  due  to 
Mr.  Cooper  to  say  that  he  has  produced  an 
article  which,  as  a  theoretical  instrument,  is 
perfect,  and,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  is, 
for  practical  utility,  unsurpassed. 

One  of  the  most  common  dangers  to  which 
the    infant    is    exposed    in    using    the    ordi- 
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nary  feeding-bottle  is  that  of  sucking  in  air 
with  the  food,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  convulsions ;  this  accident, 
through  which  we  nearly  lost  the  life  of  one  of 
our  own  little  ones,  is  rendered  impossible  by 
the  peculiar  construction  of  the  British 
Feeding-bottle;  being  electro-plated  on  white 
metal,  it  may  be  instantaneously  cleaned  by 
washing  in  water,  and,  unlike  wood,  ivory,  or 
bone,  it  is  impervious  to  moisture,  and  cannot 
become  sour.  With  the  cost  of  this  excellent 
invention  we  have  nothing  to  do  here  ;  we  would 
only  say,  that  were  it  to  cost  a  dozen  times 
what  an  ordinary  feeding-bottle  costs,  it 
would  be  cheap  and  economical  at  the  price, 
and,  above  all,  it  is  safe ;  every  mother  going 
to  the  tropics  ought  to  possess  one  of  these 
bottles,  fitted  with  the  apparatus,  and  she 
should  take,  also,  one  or  two  spare  bottles,  in 
case  one  gets  broken,  though,  indeed,  this  is 
not  an  absolute  necessity,  as  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  feeding-bottle  is,  that  the 
apparatus  which  fits  it,  would  fit  equally  well 
an  ordinary  soda-water  bottle. 
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We  have  already  stated  that  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  procure  good  cow's  milk;  under  such, 
circumstances  the  condensed  milk,  in  tins,  will 
be  found  very  valuable,  but  great  care  must  be 
taken  in  preparing  it  for  young  children,  as 
native  nurses,  and,  indeed,  many  mothers  also, 
do  not  follow  the  directions  on  the  tin  as  to  the 
proper  proportions  of  milk  and  water,  for 
infants  of  various  ages,  but  give  the  milk  in- 
sufficiently diluted  with  water,  under  the  im- 
pression that,  being  stronger,  it  must  necessarily 
be  more  nourishing.  Our  own  children  were 
reared  on  Anglo- Swiss  milk,  and  throve  well 
•on  it,  but  we  were  always  careful  not  only  to 
obtain  fresh  and  fresh  supplies  of  the  milk 
from  home,  but  to  carefully  follow  the  direc- 
tions laid  down  for  our  guidance  as  to  its 
preparation. 

As  regards  farinaceous  foods,  you  must  bear 
in  mind  that,  except  under  very  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, they  are  not  to  be  given  until  the 
sixth  or  seventh  month,  or  until  the  teeth  have 
appeared,  and  even  then,  such  substances  as 
arrowroot,    corn-flour,    &c.,    which    are    of   a 
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purely  starchy  nature,  must  not  be  ^iven. 
There  are  so  many  excellent  foods  for  infants, 
that  it  is  really  a  difl&cult  matter  to  choose 
between  them.  Eusks  made  out  of  the  entire 
wheat  flour,  Eevelenta  Arabica,  Ridge's  food, 
l^estle's  or  Liebig's  infant  food,  may  all  be 
given  with  advantage. 

The  position  of  the  infant  is  of  great  im- 
portance, it  should  not  be  fed  lying  on  its  back, 
but  in  the  semi-erect  position,  and  the  body 
should  be  kept  warm.  Nurses  must  be  strictly 
forbidden  to  place  the  bottle  beside  the  infant 
in  the  cradle,  and  allow  it  to  suck  as  long  as  it 
will,  for  this  is  a  common  cause  of  distension 
of  the  stomach  and  dyspepsia.  Be  careful  to 
feed  the  infant  at  stated  times,  and  be  very  sure 
that  the  bottle  is  thoroughly  clean.  On  no 
account  is  the  food  to  be  ''  set  aside ''  for 
another  time,  but  it  must  be  prepared  in  small 
quantities  fresh  for  each  meal.  Dr.  Play  fair 
states  that  the  constipation  which  is  often  pre- 
.sent  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  bottle 
feeding,  may  be  relieved  by  placing  as  much 
phosphate  of  soda  as  will  lie  on  a  threepenny- 
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piece  in  tlie  bottle  two  or  three  times  in  the 
twenty -four  hours. 

Kative  Nurses.  —  We  have  seen  many 
instances  where  the  affection  entertained  by  a 
native  nurse  for  the  child  she  has  tended, 
possibly  from  its  infancy  upwards,  has  quite 
if  not  more  than  equalled  that  of  the  actual 
mother  of  the  child;  and  we  have  noticed 
that  such  affection  has  generally  been  recipro- 
cated. Cases  of  native  servants  ill-treating^ 
their  little  charges  are  so  rare,  that  you  need 
have  no  fear  on  that  score ;  what,  indeed,  you 
will  have  to  guard  against  is,  that  your  child 
shall  not  suffer  from  the  well-intentioned,  but 
mistaken  kindness  of  a  nurse  who  would  seldom 
hesitate  to  gratify  in  any  way  in  her  power 
the  capricious  whims  of  a  child  she  loved, 
and  certainly  would  never  think  of  reflecting 
upon  the  wisdom  of  any  of  her  actions. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly  the 
devotion  with  which  a  native  nurse  will  often 
watch  night  after  night  at  the  bed-side  of  a 
sick  child ;  but  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  be 
most   unwise  to  allow  yourself  to  be   so   mis- 
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led  by  sucli  devotion  as  to  trust  the  manage- 
ment of  the  little  sufferer  to  one  who  would 
not  probably  hesitate  to  let  it  eat  a  whole  pot 
of  jam  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  making  it 
cry  by  thwarting  so  natural  a  desire. 

Our  remarks,  in  speaking  of  wet  nurses,  as 
regards  the  administration  of  soothing  drugs, 
to  a  fretful  child,  will  apply  equally  to  the 
ordinary  native  nurse,  or,  as  she  is  called  in 
India,  the  "Ayah."  JSTative  women  administer 
such  drugs  in  small  quantities  to  their  own 
children,  and  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  them 
that  there  is  any  real  harm  in  such  a  practice. 
They  think  that  when  a  child  is  suffering,  it 
is  a  kindness  to  give  it  something  that  will 
soothe  the  pain  and  send  it  to  sleep ;  besides 
which  it  certainly  saves  them  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  the  case  of  a  child  that  may  be 
teething,  and  fractious  under  the  ordeal.  Fond 
of  sweetmeat  themselves,  they  can  seldom 
resist  the  temptation  to  ''pop"  something 
that  will  keep  it  quiet  when  awake;  and  con- 
sidering that  ''bazaar"  sweatmeats  are  made 
up   of  glue,   sugar,  almonds,  spices,   &c.,  and 

26 
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the  ingredients  not  always  of  tlie  best  quality, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  tlie  true  source  of 
many  of  baby's  ailments.  Drugs  and  sweet- 
meats are,  unfortunately,  not  the  only  rocks 
ahead  in  baby's  experience  of  tropical  trials ; 
you  will  have  to  keep  an  equally  good  look- 
out in  the  matter  of  fruit. 

As  soon  as  a  child  is  old  enough  to  be  placed 
in  a  perambulator,  you  should  discontinue 
having  it  carried  in  a  nurse's  arms,  as  in  a  hot 
country  the  close  contact  of  the  child  with  the 
nurse's  body  keeps  it  in  a  continual  state  of 
perspiration,  which  is  very  weakening.  The 
hood  of  the  perambulator  should  be  covered 
with  a  thick,  white  quilt,  and  you  should  be 
most  strict  with  the  nurse  that  she  does  not 
keep  the  child  out  after  a  certain  hour  in  the 
morning.  We  have  more  than  once  seen 
infants  in  arms,  carried  along  by  native  nurses, 
with  nothing  to  protect  their  little  faces  from 
a  burning  sun,  but  possibly  a  thin  silk  veil,  and 
careless  mothers  wonder  at  their  children 
getting  fever !  You  should  never  allow  your 
children   to  be   carried  in  native  fashion,  that 
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is,  witli  legs  straddled  across  the  nurse's  liip, 
as  this  mode  of  carrying  is  very  liable  to  make 
a  child  bandy-legged. 

Take  care  to  keep  your  children  of  oil  ages 
with  you  as  much  as  possible,  for,  if  left  to  the 
society  of  native  servants,  not  only  will  they 
most  assuredly  contract  native  habits  in  the 
way  of  eating,  gesticulating  with  the  hands 
when  talking,  &c. — habits  that  once  acquired, 
are  so  difficult,  often  impossible,  to  break  off 
— but,  rapidly  picking  up  the  language,  their 
little  minds  will  soon  become  contaminated 
with  ideas  and  expressions  that  would  utterly 
horrify  a  mother  did  she  herself  understand 
the  language  of  the  country.  If  such  caution 
is  necessary  with  young  children,  how  much 
the  more  will  it  be  necessary  when  they  grow 
out  of  babyhood,  when  your  continued  care 
and  watchfulness  will  be  required  to  keep  in 
check  that  precociousness  which  is  common  to 
children  born  and  reared  in  the  tropics. 

The  Daily  Life  of  Children. — Rising  early 
in  the  morning,  a  child  should  be  well  sponged 
all  over    with   tepid    water,    dressed   in   easy- 

26  * 
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fitting  and  seasonable  out-door  garments,  given 
a  Qfood  basin  of  warm  bread  and  milk,  and 
started  off  for  tlie  morning  walk  as  soon  as  the 
dew  has  risen  from  the  ground. 

In  the  hot  weather  it  is  a  pitiable  sight  to 
see  sometimes  one  or  more  little  "  toddles  '* 
wearily  dragging  themselves  along  in  the 
track  of  an  Avah,  who,  contenting  herself 
with  assuming  the  role  of  ''  bell  wether/' 
takes  no  heed  to  try  and  dissipate  the  ennui 
that  is  so  plainly  visible  in  their  preter- 
naturally  solemn-looking  little  white  faces, 
and,  if  unable  youself  to  accompany  your 
children,  as  would  be  generally  better  for 
all  parties  concerned,  you  should  at  least 
send  with  them  a  servant  who  will  not  only 
run  about  and  play,  and  keep  them  cheerful 
and  amused,  but  who  will  also  be  prepared  to 
carry  any  child  who  may  become  tired.  At 
the  same  time,  be  it  understood,  we  are  no 
advocates  for  children  who  are  old  enough 
and  have  sufficient  strength  to  walk,  being 
habitually  carried  ;  such  a  common  practice 
not  only  deprives  them  of  the  exercise  needful 
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to  keep  them  in  healtli,  but  engenders  a  lazy 
liabit. 

Returning  home  before  the  sun  becomes  too 
liot,  faces  and  hands  should  be  washed,  hair 
well  brushed  out  (it  gets  matted  and  clammy 
under  the  hat- band),  light  in-door  garments 
donned,  and  the  whole  party  assembled  in  a 
decent  and  orderly  manner  at  the  family 
breakfast-table.  Natives  love  to  eat  their 
food  ''  surreptitious-like,"  in  odd  corners  and 
•out-of-the-way  places,  and,  unless  you  are  very 
careful,  your  children  will  fall  into  the  same 
habit.  It  is  most  repugnant  to  our  European 
ideas  to  see  a  child  ''  sneak  away  "  a  mass  of 
food  into  some  dark  corner,  and,  timidly  shirking 
public  notice,  proceed  to  *'  put  it  away  "  like  a 
little  monkey,  without  the  aid  of  fork  or  spoon 
• — yet,  believe  us,  this  is  no  far-fetched  illustra- 
tion. 

Breakfast  over,  the  children  should  adjourn 
to  the  play-room  for  half  an  hour's  play  before 
lessons  begin.  A  play-room  ought  to  be  well 
ventilated,  light  and  cheerful  without  admitting 
too  much  glare,  situated  on   the  coolest  side 
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of  the  house,  and  free  of  all  furniture  but  two- 
or  three  chairs  and  a  table.  The  floor  should 
be  covered  with  rush,  or  some  soft  description 
of  matting,  as  children  are  continually  getting 
hurt  with  small  splinters  when  rolling  about 
and  playing  on  rough  bamboo  matting.  Young 
children  are  very  fond  of  picking  chunam  from 
the  walls  or  floors  and  eating  it ;  this  must  be 
carefully  guarded  against,  as  also  a  habit  they 
have  of  straying  out  into  the  open  during  the 
heat  of  the  day. 

There  should  be  regular  fixed  hours  for 
lessons,  which  not  only  serve  to  healthily  occupy 
the  mind  and  keep  a  child  out  of  mischief,  but, 
the  tasks  being  judiciously  apportioned  in 
accordance  with  the  individual  strength,  they 
are  actually  conducive  to  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  a  child  by  helping  to  promote  regular 
habits  of  mind  and  body. 

During  the  "  dog  days,"  perhaps,  lessons 
may  be  little  more  than  ''  making  show,"  but 
even  this  should  be  kept  up,  as,  however,  irk- 
some ABC  may  be  to  a  child  on  an  intensely 
hot   day,    the    small    mental     effort    thereby 
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necessitated,  acts,  more  or  less,  as  a  wholesome 
stimulant  by  preventing  the  child's  mind  from 
dwelling  on  the  discomforts  of  its  surroundings ; 
again,  lessons  generally  induce  an  after  inclina- 
tion for  play,  and  play  before  dinner  gives  the 
appetite  a  "  fillip,"  which,  putting  aside  the 
question  of  education,  for  we  are,  presumably, 
dealing  with  very  young  children,  is  another 
argument  in  their  favour.  A  good  rocking- 
horse,  and  a  swing  put  up  in  the  play-room, 
will  afford  much  healthy  recreation. 

The  children  should  always  have  their  faces 
and  hands  sponged  over,  and  hair  brushed  before 
going  to  dinner,  as  it  freshens  them  up  ;  1  o'clock 
is  the  best  hour  for  the  children's  dinner, 
which  should  be  light,  plain,  and  wholesome^ 
and  served  in  as  appetizing  a  manner  as 
possible.  Quiet  play,  with  picture  books,  &c., 
will  occupy  the  afternoon,  until  the  sun  is 
sufficiently  low  in  the  horizon  for  the  evening 
walk,  when,  after  a  cup  of  milk  and  a  slice  of 
bread  and  butter,  they  may  be  sent  out  ta 
enjoy  the  comparatively  cool  evening  air. 
Children   should  be  encouraged  to  run  about 
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and  liave  a  [good  romp  at  their  evening  play ; 
the  healthy  exercise  will  aid  digestion,  help  to 
restore  the  "  tone  "  of  the  system,  and  ensure 
s>  good  night's  rest. 

After  the  evening  play  is  over,  a  substantial 
plain  meal  of  bread  and  butter,  with  milk,  or 
cocoa  and  milk,  and  occasionally  a  lightly  boiled 
egg;,  or  some  wholesome  home-made  jam,  and 
then  half  an  hour's  play,  followed  by  a  good 
sponging  over  in  tepid  water — from  head  to 
foot — prayers,  and,  finally,  off  to  ''  bye-bye." 

Childeen's  Ailments. 

Teething. — The  teeth  generally  begin  to 
make  their  appearance  between  the  seventh 
and  eighth  month,  and  the  process  of  their 
development  may  continue  until  the  twenty- 
fifth  or  thirtieth  month.  This  period  is  always 
justly  regarded  by  parents  as  a  very  trying 
one  for  the  infant ;  but  the  amount  of  consti- 
tutional disturbance  and  consequent  danger 
to  the  infant  which  attends  the  process  of 
teething,  depends,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
upon  its  general  health  and  constitution.    Some 
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infants  who  are  vigorous  and  healthy  cut  their 
teeth  in  a  wonderfully  short  space  of  time,  and 
with  scarcely  any  constitutional  disturbance. 

One  of  the  earliest  signs  of  the  approach  of 
dentition — as  the  process  of  teething  is  tech- 
nically called — is  the  increased  secretion  of 
saliva  which  takes  place  in  the  mouth ;  and 
the  saliva,  pouring  out  of  the  corners  of  the 
mouth,  produces  that  "  running  at  the  mouth  " 
which  is  such  an  unpleasant  accompaniment  of 
dentition ;  the  saliva  running  down  on  the 
child's  chest  is  very  liable,  by  keeping  the 
clothing  constantly  damp,  to  give  it  a  severe 
cold ;  to  prevent  this,  little  flannel  ''  dribble 
bibs  "  should  be  worn  by  the  infant ;  the  bibs 
may  be  made  of  flannel  alone,  or  they  may  be 
rendered  waterproof  by  covering  them  with 
oiled  silk.  The  little  one  now  becomes  fretful, 
suffers  from  want  of  sleep,  and  keeps  putting 
its  thumb  into  its  mouth,  the  pressure  on  the 
gums  thus  produced  seeming  to  relieve  it  ; 
diarrhoea  is  often  present,  and  in  some  cases 
there  is  sickness  and  loss  of  appetite. 

In  severe  cases  the  gums  may  become  swollen, 
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tense,  and  painful,  so  much  so  that  the  child 
can  no  longer  suck  ;  the  child  may  toss  its 
head  from  side  to  side,  there  may  be  twitching 
of  the  face,  and  convulsions  may  come  on. 
The  treatment  to  be  adopted  during  the  time 
an  infant  is  teething,  will  depend  to  no  slight 
extent  on  the  state  of  the  child's  health.  In 
strong  vigorous  children  who  are  feverish  and 
thirsty  and  suffer  from  constipation,  a  grain 
of  calomel  with  two  or  three  grains  of  rhubarb 
may  be  given  with  advantage.  Everything 
should  be  done  to  keep  the  head  cool,  sponging 
the  head  with  cold  water  or  pouring  cold 
water  over  it,  is  a  remedy  of  great  value, 
though  mothers  very  often  object  to  its  use.* 
A  tepid  bath  should  be  given  every  night  at 
bed- time.  In  all  cases  where  the  symptoms 
produced  are  severe  you  must  obtain  medical 
aid,  as  it  is  quite  possible  the  gums  may  require 


*"  Affusions  of  the  head  with  cold  water,  performed 
every  hour  or  two,  are,  it  is  true,  a  not  very  tender,  and 
by  parents  a  not  much  admired  remedy  ;  it  is,  however, 
very  useful  against  all  convulsions  in  children,  and  there- 
fore against  them  occurring  during  dentition." — Vogel,, 
"  Diseases  of  Children,"  1874,  p.  106. 
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lancing ;  if  tliere  is  any  sign  of  convulsions ^ 
send  off  at  once  for  tlie  doctor,  apply  cold 
afPnsion  to  tlie  head,  and,  as  soon  as  hot  water 
can  be  procured,  plunge  the  infant  in  a  bath 
of  a  temperature  of  96°-98°.  Keep  the  infant 
in  the  bath  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  until 
the  fit  has  passed  off ;  then  dry  well,  and  place 
him  in  hot  blankets.  Not  very  long  ago  we- 
were  asked  by  a  mother,  who  had  lost  a  little 
one  in  convulsions,  if  the  child  suffered  any 
pain;  it  is  a  consolation  to  be  able  to  state, 
that  terrible  though  the  sight  of  an  infant  in 
convulsions  is,  the  little  one  is,  during  the 
convulsive  attack,  quite  insensible  to  pain. 

The  practice  some  people  have  of  giving 
infants  hard,  or  rough  substances  to  suck,  with 
the  idea  that  they  favour  the  protrusion  of  the 
teeth,  ought  to  be  avoided,  for  such  substances, 
by  hardening  the  gums,  only  delay  the  protru- 
sion of  the  teeth ;  and  though  there  may  be 
less  harm  in  using  an  india-rubber  ring  or 
other  soft  substance,  still,  they  are  all  open  to 
the  objection,  that  they  set  up  an  irritation  in 
the  mouth,  and  thereby  tend  to   increase   the- 
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already  excessive  flow  of  saliva,  and,  quantities 
of  tlie  saliva,  thus  collected  in  the  mouth,  are 
swallowed  bj  the  child^  and  set  up  much  dis- 
turbance of  the  stomach  to  which  the  loss  of 
appetite  and  sickness  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
often  due.  If  the  child  requires  a  gum  stick, 
the  best  one  is  its  own  thumb.  Be  very  care- 
ful as  regards  the  infant's  diet ;  and  if  you  feel 
any  doubt  as  to  how  it  is  progressing  do  not 
hesitate  to  obtain  the  advice  of  a  doctor. 

SoEE  Eyes,  Kose,  and  Lips. — Thorough 
cleanliness  is  the  great  preventive;  the  face, 
and  especially  the  eyes  and  nose,  should  be 
sponged  frequently  with  warm  water,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  wash  within  the  nostril 
where  particles  of  dust  are  liable  to  collect, 
and  around  the  lips  and  corners  of  the  mouth, 
where,  if  any  small  portions  of  food  have  been 
left,  they  will  become  hardened  and  set  up 
irritation.  Smearing  the  lips,  eye-lids,  or 
margins  of  the  nostrils  will  often  relieve  the 
soreness.  For  other  treatment  see  Chapter  YI. 
(pp.  200-201). 

Thrush. — This   affection    seldom    occurs    in 
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cliildren  who  have  been  brought  up  for  the 
first  three  or  four  raonths  entirely  on  mother's 
milk,  but  it  is  more  frequently  the  result  of 
some  error  in  artificial  feeding.  It  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  tongue  of  an 
infant  who  is  suckling  is  always  white  and 
coated — frosted,  as  it  is  generally  called — and 
the  mother  or  nurse  should  be  careful  to  wipe 
it  every  now  and  then  with  a  piece  of  dry  rag. 

When  an  infant  is  suffering  from  thrush, 
the  mouth  is  hot  and  dry,  and  small  white- 
patches  form  on  the  sides  of  the  tongue,  the 
inside  of  the  cheeks,  and  the  corners,  of  the 
mouth ;  the  child  is  afraid  to  suck,  often 
appears  to  swallow  with  diflficulty,  and  the 
mouth  is  excessively  tender. 

The  best  thing  to  do  is,  if  the  child  is  still  at 
the  breast,  to  keep  it  to  the  breast  entirely  for 
a  short  time,  or,  if  being  brought  up  by  hand, 
to  keep  it  entirely  on  cow's  milk ;  well  wash 
out  the  mouth  after  every  meal,  and  then  apply 
a  preparation  of  glycerine,  borax,  and  honey, 
mixed  in  the  following  proportions — one  part 
each  of  borax  and  glycerine,  and  six  of  honey ; 
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some  simple  safe  aperient,  such  as  castor  oil, 
should  be  administered.  Dr.  Day,  in  his 
excellent  work  on  the  diseases  of  children, 
which  has  been  one  of  the  most  important 
recent  additions  to  medical  literature,  says, 
"  The  syrup  of  roses  may  be  given  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  castor  oil,  and  there  are  few 
children  who  will  not  take  it.  Infants  of  a 
few  weeks  or  months  old  will  suck  readily  a 
teaspoonf ul  of  a  mixture  made  with  castor  oil, 
white  sugar,  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and 
two  drops  of  oil  of  dill  to  the  ounce ;  it  is  a 
good  combination  where  there  is  costiveness 
and  painful  flatulence." 

In  some  obstinate  cases  of  thrush,  where  the 
child  has  been  existing  on  artificial  food  alone ; 
you  will  find  that  if  it  is  placed  with  a  wet 
nurse,  it  will,  with  due  attention  to  the  treat- 
ment just  described,  make  a  speedy  recovery. 

Chafing  of  the  Skin  is  in  very  many  cases 
due  to  inattention  and  lack  of  thorough  clean- 
liness. If  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  is 
sponged  over  twice  a  day  with  tepid  water, 
there  is  but  little  fear  of  chafing  taking  place. 
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Chafing  is  most  liable  to  occur  wliere  folds  of 
skin  touch. ;  these  portions  may  be  sponged 
with  a  weak  spirit  lotion,  which  will  harden 
the  skin.  When  chafing  has  taken  place,  bathe 
the  parts  in  tepid  water,  dry  with  a  soft  towel, 
and  dust  them  lightly  with  fuller's  earth,  or 
finely-powdered  starch. 

Ulceration  oe  the  Umbilicus  (Navel). — 
After  birth,  the  nurse  usually  wraps  the  navel- 
string  in  a  piece  of  charred  rag,  and  then 
placing  it  against  the  abdomen,  keeps  it  in 
position  by  means  of  a  flannel  binder  passed 
two  or  three  times  round  the  body  of  the  child. 
The  navel-string  comes  away  at  a  period 
varying  from  five  days  to  a  fortnight.  In  the 
meantime,  should  there  be  any  bleeding  from 
it,  the  nurse  should  at  once,  supposing  the 
doctor  is  not  at  hand,  remove  the  binder  and 
piece  of  rag,  and,  taking  two  or  three  pieces  of 
stout  thread,  should  roll  them  together  so  as 
to  form  a  single  cord,  and  then  tie  it  tightly 
round  the  navel-string  ;  having  assured  her- 
self that  the  bleeding  has  ceased,  she  may  apply 
a  fresh  piece  of  rag  and  the  flannel  binder. 
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If  the  navel-string  is  a  long  time  in  coming^ 
away,  the  nurse  should  on  no  account  try  to 
hasten  its  removal  by  pulling  at  it  from  time 
to  time,  but  it  should  be  allowed  to  separate 
quite  naturally ;  if,  after  it  comes  away,  a  sore 
ulcerated  surface  is  left,  a  simple  bread  poultice 
(p.  368)  may  be  applied  at  night-time,  and  the 
part  dressed  with  a  little  simple  ointment. 

Umbilical  rupture,  or  bulging  of  the  abdo- 
men  at  the  navel,  is  liable  to  occur,  espe- 
cially if  the  child  cries  violently,  or  if  the 
separation  of  the  navel-string  is  improperly 
hastened.  When  there  is  any  indication  of  such 
an  accident,  you  should  send  for  a  doctor  at 
once ;  but  if  much  time  is  likely  to  elapse 
before  a  doctor  can  be  obtained,  or  before  the 
child  can  be  taken  to  a  doctor,  you  should 
take  a  penny,  wrap  it  up  in  lint,  and  envelop 
the  pad  thus  formed  in  sticking-plaister,  so 
that  the  sticky  side  will  be  next  the  abdomen ; 
then  place  one  or  two  broad  bits  of  plaister 
over  the  pad  to  hold  it  in  position,  and  pass 
a  broad  domette  bandage  (p.  280)  several 
times    round   the    abdomen.      This  should  be 
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done  at  once,  as  every  day  the  rupture  is  left 
untended  it  becomes  worse. 

Parasites. — When  engaging  a  wet  nurse, 
you  should,  while  insisting  on  general  clean- 
liness, be  very  particular  to  explain  to  her  that 
she  raust  keep  her  head  thoroughly  clean.  In 
the  tropics,  unless  the  most  scrupulous  care  be 
exercised,  children  are  very  liable  to  be  troubled 
with  parasites.  The  best  treatment  is  thorough 
cleanliness  and  the  use  of  weak  mercurial 
ointment,  or  of  ammoniated  mercurial  oint- 
ment, which  must  be  well  rubbed  into  the 
skin  of  the  part  affected.  Those  who  object  to 
the  use  of  mercurial  ointment  may  use  an 
application  composed  of  one  part  of  oil  of 
staves-acre  seeds  to  six  or  seven  of  glycerine  ; 
another  excellent  application,  and  one  we  have 
seen  attended  with  much  benefit,  is  a  lotion 
composed  of  a  drachm  of  the  solution  of  the 
perchloride  of  mercury  to  an  ounce  of  dilute 
acetic  acid;  this  application,  besides  killing 
the  parasite,  has  the  advantage  of  also  re- 
moving the  nits  which  are  apt  to  cling  to  the 
hair. 

27 
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SoEE  Throat. — One  of  the  most  common 
causes  of  sore  throat  in  young  children  is  the 
fooUsh  habit  many  nurses  have  of  wrapping  up 
the  throat  too  much.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  more  the  throat  and  neck  is  left  open, 
provided  the  child  wears  flannel  beneath,  the 
less  will  be  the  tendency  to  sore  throat.  This 
is  one  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
*'  sailor  dress "  worn  so  much  by  little  boys 
now-a-days.  Further  remarks  on  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  sore  throat  will  be 
found  in  the  preceding  chapter  (pp.  201-205). 

Irregular  habits  as  regards  the  natural 
functions  in  infants  is  often  a  cause  of  great 
distress  both  to  mother  and  child.  It  is,  in 
many  instances,  the  result  of  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  nurse.  An  infant  of  three 
months  old  ought  to  be  ''  held  out  "  at  least 
once  every  two  hours  ;  and  if  this  treatment 
is  persisted  in,  the  intervals  may  be  gradually 
increased,  and  diapers  dispensed  with  by  the 
fourth  month  in  favourable  cases.  If  a  child 
of  less  tender  age  is  the  subject  of  irregular 
habits,  you  ought  to  consult  a  doctor,  as  in 
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many  cases  tliey  depend  on  some  slight  con- 
genital defect,  wliicli  will  require  a  simple 
operation,  on  the  performance  of  which  relief 
will  almost  immediately  follow;  should  an 
operation  not  be  necessary,  a  course  of  medicine 
will  be  required.  The  preventive  measures 
consist  in  being  careful  to  attend  to  the  natural 
functions  before  the  child  is  put  to  bed ;  in 
abstaining  from  giving  the  child  fluid  imme- 
diately before  it  goes  to  bed ;  and  preventing 
it  from  lying  on  its  back,  by  tying  a  handker- 
chief round  the  body  with  a  knot  opposite  the 
spine.  Cold  bathing,  in  salt  water  if  possible, 
and  the  uses  of  iron  and  other  tonics,  will  be 
beneficial. 

Exposure  to  Sunstroke. — We  have  already 
a,lluded  to  the  habit  little  children  have  of 
running  out  from  the  nursery  or  play-room 
into  the  open,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the 
full  heat  of  the  sun  ;  you  should  give  strict 
orders  that  no  child  is  to  be  allowed  to  go  out 
of  doors  without  your  permission,  for  a  tem- 
perature which  a  native  child  might  readily 
bear  would,  in  many  instances,  be  productive 

27  * 
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of  most  serious  results  in  a  European  child. 
Children,  whether  on  foot  or  in  perambulators, 
must  have  their  heads  and  the  back  of  the  neck 
carefully  protected  from  the  sun's  rays.  Be 
very  careful  to  have  the  play-room,  nursery, 
and  bedrooms  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  let 
the  clothing  v^orn  be  as  light  and  loose  as  pos- 
sible (pp.  26-27).  The  treatment  of  sunstroke 
has  been  described  (pp.  185-189)  in  the  pre- 
vious chapter.  Whenever  you  have  any  sus- 
picion that  a  child  is  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  extreme  heat,  send  for  a  doctor  without  delay. 
Flatulence  and  Stomach-ache  are  among 
the  troubles  of  baby's  life ;  they  are,  in  cases 
where  the  infant  is  fed  on  artificial  food,  often 
caused  by  errors  in  its  preparation,  or  in  the 
nature  of  the  food,  and,  in  many  instances^ 
from  over-feeding.  A  small  dose  of  castor 
oil,  or  other  mild  aperient  (p.  414),  will 
often  put  an  end  to  the  discomfort.  An  excel- 
lent preparation  is  one  composed  of  a  drachm 
of  sal  volatile  to  three  ounces  of  water ;  the 
dose  of  this  is  a  teaspoonful ;  or,  a  little  dill 
water  may  be  added  to  the  food,  or,  caraway 
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tea,  made  by  boiling  caraway  seeds  in  water, 
then  straining,  is  often  very  beneficial  when 
added  in  small  quantities  (one  or  two  teaspoon- 
fuls)  to  the  food.  Eubbing  the  abdomen  with 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  into  which  a  little  warm 
olive  oil  has  been  poured,  usually  affords  great 
relief;  where  there  is  much  discomfort,  give 
the  child  a  warm  bath. 

Sickness. — Should  an  infant  suffer  frequently 
from  sickness  while  it  is  still  suckling,  and  yet 
appear  in  other  ways  quite  vigorous  and 
healthy,  the  cause  is,  probably,  that  it  is  placed 
too  often  to  the  breast,  consequently,  the 
stomach  becomes  over-loaded,  and  the  milk  is 
not  given  time  to  digest,  before  the  child  is 
again  placed  to  the  breast.  If  the  infant 
appears  to  be  getting  less  vigorous,  or  if  it  is 
losing  weight,  you  may  judge  that  the  milk  is 
disagreeing  with  it,  and  that  the  mother  or 
wet  nurse  has  been  guilty  of  some  error  in 
diet.  In  such  cases  a  mother,  or  wet  nurse, 
should  change  her  diet  ;  if,  however,  the  mother 
is  in  good  health,  the  cause  must  be  sought 
either  in  the  artificial  food,  if  the  child  is  taking 
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any,  or  in  the  child  itself ;  it  may  be  that  the 
period  of  dentition  is  approaching.  If  the 
means  we  have  stated  above,  and  a  mild  ape- 
rient, do  not  afford  relief,  you  should  obtain 
medical  advice. 

DiAERHCEA. — This  affcction  is,  in  the  case  of 
children,  liable  to  be  attended  with  such  serious 
consequences,  that,  should  it  last  for  any  length 
of  time,  or  assume  a  severe  form,  you  must 
not,  on  any  account,  attempt  to  treat  it  your- 
self, if,  that  is,  the  services  of  a  medical  man 
can  be  obtained. 

The  most  common  causes  of  this  complaint 
are  exposure  to  a  chill,  over-feeding,  careless- 
ness as  regards  the  preparation  of  the  artificial 
food,  and  the  cleanliness  of  the  feeding-bottle, 
or  eating  over-ripe  fruit,  or  too  much  fruit, 
and  impure  water.  Fortunately  most  of  these 
dangers  may  be  combated  by  due  care  and 
attention;  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  your 
care,  an  infant,  especially  in  the  tropics,  is  sure 
to  be  troubled  with  this  complaint. 

Dentition  (teething),  is  usually  accompanied 
by  diarrhoea,    and,    in   these    cases,   it    has    a 
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decidedly  beneficial  action,  provided  it  does 
not  go  on  to  any  great  extent.  In  very 
many  cases,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  it  is  an 
effort  of  nature  to  expel  some  irritating  mate- 
rial, and  should  by  no  means  be  hastily 
checked.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  give  a 
dose  of  castor  oil,  let  the  child  take  lime-water 
with  its  milk,  and  if  its  teeth  have  not  yet  been 
cut,  suspend  all  farinaceous  food,  and  keep  it  on 
an  entirely  milk  diet ;  or  it  may  be  given  a 
little  chicken  broth  now  and  then.  Beef  tea, 
which  is,  as  a  rule,  very  good  for  young  chil- 
dren, should  be  given  with  caution,  as  it  often 
increases  the  diarrhoea ;  the  good  effect  of 
giving  up  the  administration  of  beef  tea  is 
sometimes  very  marked.  Barley-water  may 
be  substituted  for  milk  for  a  short  time. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  cases  of  diar- 
rhoea which  are  due  to  extreme  heat ;  this 
form  is  called  ^'heat  diarrhoea,"  and  is  very 
common  in  tropical  countries ;  we  have  seen 
the  "  cold-bathing  treatment,"  introduced  by 
Dr.  Comegys  of  Philadelphia,  followed  by  most 
beneficial  results.     It  is  resorted  to  in  those 
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cases  where  the  temperature  rises  rapidly,  and 
the  child  suffers  from  intense  thirst  and  head- 
ache and  can  procure  no  sleep.  "  The  bath  is 
first  at  the  summer  temperature  of  75°,  the 
feet  and  legs  are  first  gradually  immersed, 
and  then  water  is  poured  over  the  chest  and 
abdomen  until  the  whole  body  is  under  water. 
Colder- water  (65°)  is  then  poured  in  a  con- 
tinuous stream  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
head,  and  this  is  kept  up  for  fifteen  minutes ; 
when  the  child  is  removed  from  the  bath  it  is 
wrapped  in  a  woollen  shawl  and  placed  in  bed 
with  additional  covering.  If  the  symptoms 
return,  the  bath  may  be  resumed  three  or  four 
times  a  day."  (Day,  on  Diseases  of  Children.) 
Give  the  child  milk  and  lime-water,  barley- 
water,  and  chicken  broth.  In  more  chronic 
cases  great  benefit  will  result  from  change  of 
air,  bathing  in  salt  water,  and  the  use  of 
quinine  and  iron  tonics.  Let  us  repeat,  then, 
that  you  must  not  check  diarrhoea  by  giving 
astringents  :  in  all  cases  give  first  a  small  dose 
of  castor  oil;  where  there  is  much  exhaustion, 
a  little  wine  given  in  milk,  or  a  small  quantity 
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of  brandy  given  in  some  effervescing  drink, 
may  be  useful ;  but,  as  a  rule,  stimulants 
should  be  avoided. 

In  cases  of  supposed  diarrhoea,  when  the 
motions  are  very  watery,  or  when  they  are 
slimy,  and  passed  with  much  straining,  suggest- 
ing cholera  or  dysentery,  adopt  the  simple 
treatment  we  have  indicated,  and  lose  not  a 
moment  in  sending  for  a  doctor. 

Constipation. — We  have  already,  in  Chapter 
y.  (p.  208),  dwelt  very  fully  upon  this  sub- 
ject ;  but  you  should  bear  in  mind  that  in 
the  case  of  children,  before  resorting  to  medi- 
cines, you  should  do  all  you  can  to  correct  the 
disorder  by  natural  means.  In  young  children, 
the  use  of  good  chicken  or  mutton  broth,  or 
beef  tea,  in  the  place  of  starchy  foods,  will  be 
beneficial.  Oatmeal  porridge  once  a  day, 
prunes,  treacle  and  oatmeal  biscuits — obtain- 
able from  Messrs.  Macalpine  &  Co.,  287,  Oxford 
Street — a  preparation  of  two  drachms  of  manna 
to  an  ounce  of  dill  water,  of  which  a  teaspoon- 
ful  should  be  taken  every  three  hours,  or  small 
doses    (5   to    15    or   20   grains)    of  compound 
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liquorice  powder  of  the  German  pharmacopoeia, 
are  all  safe  and  excellent  laxatives ;  and  these,, 
combined  with  plenty  of  exercise,  and  cold 
bathing  every  day,  will  in  most  cases  set 
matters  right.  Rubbing  the  abdomen  with 
warm  olive  oil  for  half  an  hour  at  night-time 
is  an  excellent  remedy  in  young  children. 

OoLio  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  con- 
stipation :  while  the  pain  is  severe,  most  relief 
will  be  afforded  by  applying  flannel  wrung  out 
in  hot  water  to  the  abdomen  (p.  360),  or  giving 
the  child  a  hot  bath;  after  that,  a  dose  of  castor 
oil  or  an  emetic  is  the  best  treatment :  if  relief 
does  not  ensue,  you  must  obtain  medical 
advice.  Colic  may  be  due  to  constipation,  or 
to  eating  unripe  fruit,  or  to  other  indigestible 
substances.  Where  the  colic  is  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  no  reason  in  the  way  of  having 
taken  indigestible  food  can  be  assigned  for  it,, 
weakness  is  probably  the  cause,  and  a  tonic  of 
quinine  or  iron  will  be  of  great  service. 

Measles. — This  affection  usually  begins  with 
the  symptoms  of  a  severe  cold.  The  child  has 
running  at  the  nose  and  eyes,  smarting  of  the 
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eyes,  the  skin  is  dry,  there  is  loss  of  appetite^, 
feverishness  and  unrest.  About  the  fourth 
day  after  these  symptoms  are  first  noticed,  an 
eruption  of  raised  brownish-red  spots,  which 
coalesce  and  form  slightly-elevated  blotches  of 
a  cresentic  shape,  appears  at  first  near  the 
roots  of  the  hair  and  forehead,  then  over  the 
face  and  neck,  and  subsequently  over  the  whole 
body.  The  temperature  usually  falls,  and  the 
feverish  symptoms  abate  on  the  appearance  of 
the  rash.  As  the  rash  appears  on  the  trunk 
and  limbs  it  begins  to  fade  on  the  face,  and 
between  the  fifth  and  seventh  day  it  disappears 
entirely,  when  the  skin  begins  to  peel,  coming 
off  in  small  branny  particles. 

The  treatment  consists  in  keeping  the  child 
in  bed,  out  of  the  way  of  all  draughts,  giving  a 
mild  aperient  and  light  diet ;  a  warm  bath  will 
relieve  the  dryness  of  the  skin ;  and  the  child 
may  drink  freely  of  barley-water  flavoured 
with  lemon,  or  other  cooling  drinks.  As  a  rule, 
no  medicine  is  required  ;  but  if  the  skin  con- 
tinues parched  and  dry,  you  may  add  an  ounce 
of  the  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia  (liquor 
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ammonia  acetatis)  to  four  ounces  of  water,  and 
give  a  teaspoonful  every  two  or  three  hours. 
The  great  feature  of  the  treatment  is  careful 
nursing,  and  to  keep  the  child  warm  and  out 
of  the  way  of  draughts,  not  only  during  the 
febrile  state,  but  for  three  or  four  weeks  after. 

After  the  attack  is  over,  give  the  child  a 
simple  tonic.  This  affection  is,  in  itself,  not  so 
dangerous,  but  its  chief  danger  rests  in  the 
serious  affections  which  may  follow  in  its  train, 
diarrhoea  and  affections  of  the  lungs  and  skin 
being  among  the  most  common.  In  all  these 
febrile  affections  you  should  send  for  a 
doctor,  and  especially  if  the  temperature  rises 
instead  of  falls,  after  the  rash  has  appeared — 
that  is,  about  the  fifth  day. 

Our  experience  of  this  affection  in  the  tropics 
has  shown  us  that,  though  it  is  not  so  common 
as  in  England,  when  it  does  occur  in  a  hot 
country  it  takes  a  severe  form,  and  the  evils  we 
have  mentioned  as  following  upon  it  are  liable 
to  be  of  an  exaggerated  type.  This  being  so, 
it  behoves  every  mother  to  isolate  the  little 
patient   as   much  as  possible,   so    as   to   avoid 
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exposing  tlie  other  children  in  the  house  to 
the  danger  of  catching  the  complaint. 

Some  mothers  who  have  only  seen  the  disease 
in  its  mild  forms,  and  when  it  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed by  any  serious  state  of  ill-health,  are  apt 
to  scoff  at  the  idea  of  there  being  anything  to 
dread  in  measles,  and  they  will  often  permit 
their  children  to  associate  with  other  children 
who  at  the  time  have  measles,  or  are  just 
recovering  from  them.  We  know  of  one  case 
in  particular,  in  which  a  mother  actually  per- 
mitted her  child  to  sleep  in  the  same  bed  as 
one  that  had  measles,  because,  she  said,  "  it 
was  better  for  the  child  to  have  them  while  it 
was  young."  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
child  got  the  measles,  as  the  mother  desired, 
but  an  acute  affection  of  the  lungs  supervened, 
and  the  little  one  was  carried  off  by  it  in  a 
very  few  days.  This  was  not  the  first  child 
that  she  had  exposed  to  such  a  risk;  but  the 
comparative  immunity  of  the  others  had  caused 
her  to  persist  in  her  heroic  system,  with  what 
result  we  have  just  seen. 

ScAKLET  Fever  or  Soarletina. — These  terms 
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are  used  to  designate  the  same  disease.  This 
affection  comes  on  somewhat  more  suddenly 
than  measles,  and  the  chief  points  prior  to  the 
eruption,  which  distinguish  it,  are  the  persistent 
sore  throat,  and  the  vomiting  which  usually 
immediately  precedes  the  onset  of  the  attack. 

We  have  in  our  minds,  as  we  write,  the 
case  of  a  little  boy  who  had  been  feverish 
and  ''  out  of  sorts,"  and  had  complained  of 
sore  throat ;  still  there  was  no  particular 
symptom,  so  far  as  general  observation  went, 
to  point  to  anything  serious  being  the  matter, 
and  it  was  supposed  he  was  suffering  from 
an  ordinary  "cold"  and  sore  throat;  until, 
one  day,  the  little  fellow  was  putting  on  his 
boots  to  go  out,  when,  as  he  was  stooping 
down  to  fasten  them,  he  felt  very  sick, 
and  vomited,  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  rash 
of  scarlet  fever  appeared.  The  little  patient 
was  put  to  bed,  and  fortunately  made  a  rapid 
recovery.  This  case  is  of  value  as  showing  the 
very  insidious  way  in  which  the  milder  forms 
of  scarlet  fever  may  come  on. 

The  eruption   of   scarlet   fever  usually   ap- 
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pears  on  tlie  second  daj,  and  consists  of 
minute  red  points  which  appear  about  the 
neck  and  face,  and  then  extend  to  the 
trunk  and  limbs ;  after  ten  or  twelve  hours 
the  red  points  seem  to  run  together  and  the 
skin  presents  a  general  red  blush,  the  little 
patient  now  assuming,  as  regards  colour  at 
least,  the  appearance  of  a  "  boiled  lobster." 
The  eruption  usually  begins  to  decline  about 
the  fourth  day,  when  the  soreness  of  the 
throat  diminishes,  and  the  general  constitutional 
symptoms  abate.  Subsequently  the  skin  begins 
to  peel,  and  may  separate  in  large  flakes;  at 
this  time  the  body  of  the  patient  should  be 
sponged  carefully  with  glycerine  and  olive  oil. 
Rest  in  bed,  mild  aperients,  cooling  drinks, 
and  judicious  nursing,  with  due  attention  to 
the  precautions  we  have  mentioned  in  speaking 
of  infectious  cases  in  the  previous  chapter 
(p.  352)  is  the  best  treatment. 

Unfortunately,  the  real  sting  of  scarletiua 
rests  in  the  very  serious  complications  and  affec- 
tions which  may  arise  during  its  course,  or  follow 
upon  it.     We  trust  what  we   have  said   may 
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enable  you  to  recognise  the  disease  when  it 
comes,  and  will  also  convince  you  of  the 
necessity  of  sending  for  a  doctor  without 
delay. 

Typhoid,  Enteric,  or  Low  Fever. — This 
disease  is  due  to  defective  drainage,  and  is 
generally  the  result  of  drinking  contaminated 
water,  or  milk  diluted  with  much  water.  It 
affects  children  and  young  people  far  more 
frequently  than  older  persons,  and  its  approach 
is  infinitely  more  insidious  than  that  of  scarlet 
fever. 

The  patient  experiences  a  peculiarly  in- 
describable sensation  of  malaise ;  a  very  little 
tires  him  out ;  he  does  not  relish  his  food, 
though  there-  may  be  no  actual  loss  of  appe- 
tite ;  his  sleep  is  not  sound,  he  is  irritable  and 
peevish,  and  a  very  little  upsets  him,  he  feels 
nervous  and  is  easily  frightened ;  in  fact,  he  has 
an  obscure  sense  of  something  being  generally 
wrong,  though  he  could  not  express  to  you  in 
words  what  he  actually  felt ;  he  has  peculiar 
uneasy  sensations  in  the  abdomen,  more  often 
on   the   lower   part   of   the   right  side,  where 
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pressure  may  produce  pain ;  there  are  irregular 
chills  and  flushes  of  heat,  with  thirst;  some- 
tiraes  the  bowels  are  confined,  at  others  there 
is  diarrhoea  ;  the  face  assumes  a  waxen  hue, 
and  a  bright  rose-blush  pervades  the  cheek, 
contrasting  markedly  with  the  waxy  hue  of 
the  skin  around;  the  eyes  seem  to  sink  into 
their  sockets,  and  the  lips  are  kept  more  or  less 
tightly  closed,  the  face  assuming  a  generally 
anxious  aspect ;  the  diarrhoea  (if  it  be  present) 
may  become  more  profuse,  and  the  patient,  at 
last  feeling  "  too  weak  "  to  remain  up,  takes  to 
his  bed.  If  the  temperature  is  taken,  it  will  be 
found  to  fall  in  the  morning  and  rise  again  at 
night,  each  night  rising  higher,  until  the  fifth 
to  seventh  day  after  the  more  acute  onset  of 
the  symptoms,  when  it  rises  to  103°  or  104° ;  it 
remains  high  for  a  few  days,  and  then  gradually 
falls  as  it  rose  in  the  first  instance,  rising  less 
high  at  night,  and  falling  lower  each  succeed- 
ing morning. 

About  the  second  week  an  eruption  of  rose- 
coloured  spots,  slightly  raised  above  the 
rest  of  the  skin,  makes  its  appearance  on  the 

28 
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•chest  and  abdomen;  the  spots  disappear  on 
pressure,  but  return  again  on  removal  of 
the  pressure  ;  the  patient  now  passes  into  a 
state  of  profound  weakness  and  exhaustion, 
and  may  become  delirious,  the  delirium  being 
■of  the  low  muttering  type.  We  need  scarcely 
tell  you  to  send  for  medical  aid  directly  you 
have  any  suspicion  of  typhoid  fever.  If,  how- 
ever, such  aid  cannot  be  obtained,  give  a  dose 
of  castor  oil;  keep  the  patient  quiet  in  bed, 
and  remember  that  milk,  and  milk  alone,  must 
be  the  stay  upon  which  you  will  rely  in  the 
matter  of  diet  ;  if  diarrhoea  is  present,  do  not 
give  beef  tea.  Beyond  the  castor  oil  given  at 
the  first,  do  not  give  any  medicine. 

As  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  large  quan- 
tities of  brandy  at  a  later  period,  it  would 
loe  well  to  give  a  teaspoonful  in  milk,  two, 
or  three,  or  four  times  a  day,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  patient.  If  the  temperature 
reaches  103°  or  104°,  and  remains  high,  and 
there  is  great  exhaustion,  you  must  give 
from  two  to  six  or  eight  ounces  of  brandy,  or 
even  more,  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four 
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liours.  We  saw  a  lad,  fourteen  years  old, 
recover  from  a  case  of  typhoid  fever,  who  took 
as  much  as  ten  ounces  of  brandy  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  with  advantage.  When  the  tempera- 
ture falls,  the  amount  of  brandy  must  be 
lessened.  You  must  abstain  from  giving  alcohol 
in  any  considerable  quantity  as  long  as  possible, 
but,  when  the  necessity  arises,  if  it  is  to  do  any 
good,  you  must  give  it  in  full  doses. 

The  patient's  thirst  may  be  relieved  by  suck- 
ing ice,  or  taking  iced  milk,  or  milk  and  soda. 
Do  not  attempt  to  give  the  patient  any  solid 
food  until  the  temperature  has  subsided,  and 
has  remained  normal  (98*5°)  for  at  least  a  fort- 
night. If  vomiting  comes  on,  and  the  patient 
cannot  retain  food,  give  the  stomach  rest,  and 
resort  early  to  nutrient  enemata. 

This  disease  is  very  rare  in  children  under 
six  years  of  age.  Remember,  many  of 
the  so-called  bilious  fevers,  and  worm  fevers, 
are  only  forms  of  this  complaint,  and,  in 
any  case  of  doubt,  we  beg  you  to  seek 
medical  aid  at  once.  We  have  seen  many, 
very  many  cases  of  this  malady,  and  we  trust 
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you  may  never  be  exposed  to  the  terrible 
ordeal  of  treating  such  a  case  without  the  aid 
of  a  medical  man.  True,  it  is,  this  fever  is  just 
one  of  those  diseases  in  which  the  nursing  is 
everything  ;  but  it  is  the  very  fact  that  we  can 
do  so  little,  that  we  have  to  wait  and  watch 
and  hope,  and  nurse  in  spite  of  all  the  terrible 
symptoms  the  patient  exhibits,  that  makes  the 
disease  so  distressing.  Only  those  who  have  had 
to  tend  such  cases  without  the  help  of  a  medical 
man,  can  understand  what  an  immense  respon-^ 
sibility  and  anxiety  they  entail. 

Remember,  the  danger  of  infection  is  from 
the  excreta,  so  be  very  careful  to  disinfect 
anything  that  comes  from  the  patient.  Let  no 
one  in  the  house  partake  of  the  water  without 
boiling  and  filtering  it,  and  carefully  disinfect 
all  closets  and  drains. 

Chioken-Pox. — This  is  a  very  mild  complaint, 
and  is  unattended  with  any  danger.  The  child 
is  feverish,  and  suffers,  perhaps,  from  loss  of 
appetite.  About  the  second  day  an  eruption  of 
small  red  pimples  appears,  first  on  the  back  and 
chest,  then  extends  to  the  scalp,  but,  as  a  rule, 
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only  sligMy  affects  tlie  face.  The  pimples 
change  into  vesicles  (i.e.  clear  fluid  is  formed 
within  them),  and,  on  the  third  day,  they  mature 
and  burst.  As  the  eruption  comes  out  irregu- 
larly, it  may  be  seen  in  all  its  stages  in  different 
parts  of  the  body  at  the  same  time.  Confine 
the  child  to  bed,  give  a  mild  aperient,  and  a 
little  of  the  solution  of  the  acetate  of  ammonia 
(pp.  427-428),  Let  the  diet  be  fluid  and  easily 
digestible,  and  give  cooling  drinks  if  thirst  is 
present. 

Chicken-pox  may  be  distinguished  from 
small-pox  by  the  fact  that  the  premonitory 
symptoms  are  so  slight,  there  being,  as  a  rule, 
no  severe  pain  in  the  back,  or  vomiting.  The 
position  and  nature  of  the  eruption  is  also 
different,  chicken-pox  affecting  the  back  more 
particularly,  the  face  usually  escaping,  while 
small-pox  affects  the  face  more  especially.  In 
chicken-pox  the  various  stages  of  the  rash  may 
all  be  seen  on  the  same  day ;  while  in  small- 
pox the  rash  is,  either,  papular  (consisting  of 
simple  raised  spots),  vesicular  (containing  fluid), 
or  pustular  (containing  matter),  none  of  these 
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varieties  appearing  in  the  same  person  at  one- 
and  the  same  time.  In  the  papular  stage,  the 
papules  of  small-pox  feel  like  "  small  shot " 
beneath  the  skin.  Chicken-pox  may  be  told 
from  prickly  heat  by  the  nature  of  the  eruption 
and  its  position  (pp.  243-244),  and  by  the 
absence  of  the  extreme  irritation  which  is 
present  in  that  affection. 

Mumps  generally  come  on  with  slight  fever- 
ishness,  loss  of  appetite,  and  a  feeling  of  stiff- 
ness about  the  jaw,  which  seems  fixed,  and  the 
child  eats  with  difficulty ;  soon,  swelling  of  the 
glands  behind  the  jaw  ensues,  and  the  tension 
causes  considerable  pain.  Apply  spongiopiline 
dipped  in  hot  water,  or  warm  poppy  fomenta- 
tions, give  a  mild  saline  aperient,  and  keep  the 
child  on  a  milk  diet.  The  affection  will  pass 
off  in  a  few  days,  when  a  tonic  of  iron  may  be 
given. 

Whooping-Cough. — This  affection  begins 
with  the  usual  symptoms  of  a  bad  cold,  and 
unless  there  is  an  epidemic  of  whooping-cough, 
you  may  not  have  any  suspicion  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  complaint  until  the  characteristic 
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whoop  is  heard.  The  symptoms  gradually 
increase  in  severity,  until,  at  last,  the  child^ 
instead  of  coughing  occasionally,  is  taken  with 
a  violent  fit  or  paroxysm  of  coughing,  during 
which  he  coughs  so  much  and  so  long,  and 
expires  so  much  air  from  his  lungs,  without 
inspiring,  that  he  gets  blue  in  the  face,  the  veins 
of  the  neck  become  distended  and  prominent, 
and  the  child  seems  to  be  battling  for  breath ; 
at  length  the  air  is  drawn  in  by  a  sudden 
sharp  inspiration,  and  the  characteristic  whoop 
is  produced.  The  child  then  coughs  up  some 
glairy  sputa,  or,  sometimes,  vomits,  and  the 
paroxysm  is  over. 

If  the  paroxysms  do  not  exceed  fifteen  or 
twenty  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  the  case  may 
be  regarded  as  a  mild  one;  but  when  they 
exceed  forty  it  is  certainly  very  severe.  The 
paroxysms  of  coughing  may  continue  with 
diminishing  frequency,  from  three  to  twelve 
weeks,  and,  in  some  cases,  it  may  be  many 
months  before  the  child  shakes  off  the  attack. 
In  all  cases  of  whooping-cough  you  should  send 
at  once  for  a  doctor. 
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Keep  the  child  in  the  house,  if  not  in  bed, 
and  in  as  equable  a  temperature  as  possible ; 
let  him  be  clothed  in  flannel,  and  let  the  diet 
consist  of  beef  tea,  chicken  broth,  eggs,  milk, 
&c.,  in  fact,  any  light  and  easily- digestible 
food;  bread  should  be  avoided  unless  in  small 
quantities  and  soaked  in  milk.  Give  a  mild 
aperient;  otherwise,  beyond  a  few  drops  of 
ipecacuanha  wine  given  in  water  occasionally, 
you  need  not  give  any  medicine  unless  it  is 
prescribed  by  the  doctor. 

Ringworm  may  appear  on  the  face  or  on  the 
scalp ;  any  child  who  is  suffering  from  it  should 
be  immediately  removed  from  the  society  of 
others,  as  among  children  the  disease  is  likely 
to  spread  very  rapidly.  When  it  occurs  on  the 
face  it  appears  as  a  red  patch,  slightly  elevated 
above  the  rest  of  the  skin,  which  increases 
in  circumference;  gradually  becoming  more 
markedly  circular,  it  may  increase  to  the  size  of 
half -a- crown  or  more  ;  as  its  area  increases  the 
inflammation  subsides  in  the  centre,  and  this 
part  shows  signs  of  peeling,  so  that  the  central 
non-inflamed  part  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
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inflammation,  hence  the  pecuHar  appearance  and 
name  of  the  affection ;  in  some  cases  the  outer 
margin  becomes  beset  with  small  vesicles. 

When  the  disease  appears  on  the  scalp,  it 
simply  consists  of  a  scurf  j  lump  involving  the 
roots  of  the  hairs,  and  if  the  scurf  is  removed, 
the  hairs  are  found  to  be  swollen,  brittle,  and 
they  drop  out  easily.  Any  of,  the  applications 
mentioned  in  speaking  of  Burmese  ring- worm 
(p.  246)  may  be  tried  with  advantage,  the 
patches  must  be  carefully  washed  every  day 
with  carbolic  soap,  and,  when  the  scalp  is 
affected,  the  scurf  must  be  carefully  cleared 
away,  the  hair  round  the  affected  part  kept 
cut  short,  and  such  hairs  as  may  still  remain 
within  the  affected  area,  must  be  daily  removed. 
Considering  how  difficult  it  is  to  treat  these 
cases  successfully — they  often  extend  over 
three  months — you  ought  most  decidedly  to 
obtain  medical  advice  as  soon  as  you  can. 

Scabies,  or  Itch,  is  recognised  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  papular  eruption,  between  the  fingers 
and  toes,  in  the  arm-pit,  at  the  bend  of  the 
elbow,  or  over  the  body  generally.    The  papules 
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form  vesicles  which  burst,  and  a  thick  crust  or 
scab  forms  over  them.  Wash  the  child  in 
warm  soap  and  water  at  night,  then  well  rub 
the  parts  affected  with  the  sulphur  and  potash 
ointment  of  the  British  pharmacopoeia,  or  the 
ordinary  sulphur  ointment,  and  let  the  child 
wear  a  flannel  suit  to  prevent  the  ointment 
rubbing  off  ;  three  or  four  applications  on 
successive  nights  will  often  be  necessary. 

Warts  are  best  got  rid  of  by  touching  them 
with  strong  nitric  acid.  Dip  a  piece  of  wood 
in  some  olive  oil,  and  apply  it  freely  to  the 
skin,  up  to,  and  around  the  wart;  then  dip 
another  piece  of  stick  into  the  nitric  acid  and 
apply  it  to  the  wart :  a  few  applications  will 
remove  it.  You  will  only  require  a  very  small 
quantity  of  nitric  acid  ;  be  sure  and  keep  it 
out  of  reach  of  the  children,  and,  when  you  do 
not  require  to  use  it  any  more,  you  had  better 
empty  it  away,  as  it  is  not  an  article  you 
should  keep  about. 

Debility. — It  is  impossible  to  discuss  this 
affection  at  any  length  in  these  pages;  only, 
let  us  put  you  on  your  guard,  and  when  you 
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see  a  child  fond  of  sleep,  preferring  to  lie  down 
and  rest  quietly  to  joining  in  tlie  amusements 
of  others,  when  he  loses  colour,  and  his  face 
has  a  *'  peaky"  look,  and  he  does  not  seem  to 
take  his  food  heartily,  and  there  is  attendant 
constipation,  do  not  let  the  child  "drift"  into 
a  diseased  state  ;  take  medical  advice,  and 
send  him  away  for  a  change  of  air  if  possible. 
When  glandular  swellings  in  the  neck  occur, 
bathing  in  salt  water,  or  Tidman's  sea  salt, 
together  with  tonics  of  iron  and  quinine,  or  of 
the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  (five  to  thirty 
drops)  with  cod-liver  oil  will  be  of  great 
service. 

"WoEMs. — In  a  child  that  is  suffering  from 
these  unpleasant  visitors,  the  appetite  is 
capricious  —  sometimes  voracious,  at  other 
times  very  slight — the  sleep  is  disturbed,  the 
breath  is  foul,  and  the  motions  slimy ;  the 
little  patient  suffers  from  intense  local  irri- 
tation, and  soon  becomes  emaciated.  When 
these  symptoms  make  their  appearance,  con- 
sult a  doctor  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Take 
care   that   all  food  is  well  cooked  and  easily 
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digestible ;  do  not  allow  the  cliild  to  take  over- 
ripe or  unripe  fruit,  and  insist  on  his  taking 
plenty  of  salt  with  his  food. 

Foreign  Bodies. — If,  when  a  child  is  eating, 
a  substance  gets  fast  in  his  throat — in  other 
words,  he  chokes — you  must  pass  your  finger 
as  far  down  his  throat  as  you  can,  and  if  you 
can  feel  the  substance,  should  it  be  food,  pass 
it  downwards  towards  the  stomach ;  but,  if  it 
is  a  hard  substance,  try  and  hook  it  up ;  should 
you  not  be  able  to  move  it,  place  the  child  on 
his  abdomen,  taking  care  that  the  head  is  on  a 
lower  level  than  the  stomach,  and  give  two  or 
three  smart  slaps  on  the  back  ;  if  you  do  not 
succeed  in  dislodging  the  substance  by  this 
method,  you  must  then  irritate  the  back  of  the 
throat  with  your  finger  until  vomiting  is  pro- 
duced and  the  substance  is  expelled.  In  some 
instances  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  an 
emetic. 

If  a  foreign  substance  gets  into  the  eye,  the 
best  plan  is  to  roll  a  piece  of  paper  up  so  as 
to  form  a  fine  point ;  then,  holding  down  the 
lower   eye-lid,  you  will   generally  be    able   to 
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remove  tlie  substance  ;  sometimes,  instead  of 
the  paper,  the  corner  of  a  silk  handkerchief 
will  do  as  well.  If  any  inflammation  remains, 
bathe  the  eye  with  warm  water,  and  shield  it 
from  the  light. 

We  have  already,  in  a  previous  chapter  (pp. 
192-198)  described  the  treatment  to  be  fol- 
lowed when  a  foreign  substance  gets  into  the 
ear. 

Yaccination. — About  the  third  month  is  the 
best  time,  provided  the  infant  is  in  good 
health,  to  have  this  slight  but  absolutely 
necessary  operation  performed.  Every  child 
should  be  re- vaccinated  after  seven  years,  or 
before  that  time  if  an  epidemic  of  small-pox 
is  threatening. 

Timidity  and  Sleeplessness. — The  dread  of 
being  in  the  dark,  which  so  many  children 
suffer  from,  is  not  a  natural  fear :  it  is  nearly 
always  traceable  to  some  cruel  or  thoughtless 
indiscretion  on  the  part  of  the  nurse.  Any 
nurse  detected  frightening  a  child  with  stories 
of  "  bogies  "  or  "  rats,"  or  shutting  up  a  child 
in  a  dark  room  as  a  punishment,  should  meet 
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with  instant  dismissal.  This  dread  of  being  in 
the  dark,  when  once  established,  is  a  genuine 
fear,  and  the  little  one,  if  left  to  himself,  really 
does  suffer  dreadfully.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
how  far-reaching  the  results  of  injudicious 
treatment  of  this  kind  may  be  :  a  child's  dis- 
position may  be  entirely  altered  by  it,  and  he 
may  remain  nervous,  excitable  and  timid  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

Harshness  in  dealing  with  such  cases  is 
worse  than  useless ;  the  best  plan  is  to  sit 
by  the  child  until  he  goes  to  sleep,  and  leave 
a  light  burning  all  night;  and,  until  he  gets 
less  timid,  either  you  or  someone  you  can 
trust  should  be  at  hand  to  go  to  him,  if  he 
starts  up  screaming  in  the  night,  as  in  bad 
cases  of  this  kind  children  often  will  do.  You 
must  make  every  effort  to  calm  and  re-assure 
him,  for  in  due  time  the  lack  of  proper  rest  at 
night  will  tell  upon  his  constitution,  and  he 
will  probably  fall  into  a  state  of  general 
debility.  Soon,  however,  under  judicious 
treatment,  the  little  one  will  get  to  know  that 
there  is  no  more  danger  at  hand  at  night  than 
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in  the  day ;  and  in  a  comparatively  short  space 
of  time  he  will  no  longer  need  a  lighted  candle 
in  his  room,  but  will  sleep  soundly  through  the 
darkest  night. 


We  have  now  submitted  to  our  readers  a 
fairly  long  list  of  ''  Tropical  Trials,"  ranging 
from  the  anxiety  and  chaotic  confusion  which 
besets  a  woman  when  she  first  learns  that  she 
has  to  "  start  "  for  the  tropics,  down  to  baby's 
dread  of  sleeping  in  the  dark. 

During  a  residence  in  the  tropics  which  ex- 
tended over  several  years,  it  fell  to  our  lot  to 
experience  many  acute  forms  of  these  ''  trials," 
and  the  methods  suggested  for  their  relief  are, 
for  the  most  part,  those  which  we  adopted  in 
our  own  person,  or  saw  adopted  with  success 
by  others. 

If  this  book  shall  save  our  readers  some  of 
the  discomforts  we  experienced,  and  lessen  to 
them  the  sting  of  tropical  trials,  it  will  have 
amply  served  its  purpose. 

When  you  have  once  got  over  the  ''wrench" 
caused  by  parting  from  your  old   home   and 
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friends,  and  become  accustomed  to  the  strange- 
ness of  your  new  surroundings,  you  will  find 
that  time  in  the  tropics  will  pass  much  more 
quickly  and  pleasantly  than  you  might  have 
supposed  possible.  The  more  or  less  isolated 
position  people  occupy  in  the  tropics,  tends  to 
the  development  of  a  greater  amount  of  inter- 
dependence than  exists  in  the  old  country ; 
and  society  in  such  countries  is  made  up  of  a 
community  of  interests,  rather  than  of  a  mere 
contiguity  of  persons. 

Slowly,  perhaps,  but  surely,  if  you  face  them 
boldly,  the  troubles  and  annoyances  of  tropical 
life  will  vanish  before  you,  and  a  subtle  web  of 
associations  will  gradually  be  woven  about 
you,  until,  perhaps  after  many  years  of  useful 
and  diligent  life  in  the  tropics,  when  duty 
compels  you  to  return  to  the  old  country,  you 
will  find  that,  quite  unbeknown  to  yourself, 
you  have  become  enthralled  by  the  fascinations 
of  tropical  life,  and  that  you  are  united  to  the 
new  country  by  a  chain  composed  of  numerous 
links,  the  severing  of  which  must  necessarily 
cause  many  a  pang. 
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The  lasting  effect  thus  produced  will  be 
observable  in  many  little  details  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  your  future  abode;  and,  here  and 
there,  contrasting  strangely  with  more  common- 
place objects,  will  be  seen  many  "  tropical 
trophies,"  the  sight  of  which  will,  not  unfre- 
quently,  cause  you  to  heave  a  sigh  as  you  call 
to  mind  the  many  pleasant  hours  of  peace  and 
happiness  that  were  spent  by  you  in  your 
''  Tropical  Home." 
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„        Eash,  233. 
Cholera,  207,  425. 
Chromos,  56. 
Chromo-photography,  46. 
Climate  of  Australia,  5. 
„  Burmah,  4. 

„  Ceylon,  4. 

„  China,  6. 

Egypt,  4-5. 
,,  Melanesia,  5. 

„  the  Punjaub,  4. 

Cloak,  Alpaca  Dust,  13. 

„  Waterproof,  14. 

Clothing,  Sir  J.  Fayrer  on,  262. 

„        Errors  in,  262-263. 
Cocoa  and  Chocolate,  134. 
Cold,  a  Tropical,  263. 
„     Treatment  of  a,  264. 
„     Methods  of  applying^  364. 
Cold  Feet,  281. 
Colic,  426. 

Combination  Suits,  26-27. 
Comparative  Scale  of  Medicines, 

374. 
Constipation,  208,  425. 

„  Effects  of,  209. 

Contents,  Table  of,  ix,  x,  xi,  xii. 
Conversation   in   the    Sick-room, 

338. 
Convulsions,  410. 
Cook-room  or  Kitchen,  137-138. 
Cookery  Book,  142. 
Cooks,  Native,  136-137. 
Cool    Night    Air,  Enjoying    the, 

268. 
Cooper's  Effervescing  Chlorate  of 
Potash  Lozenges,  202. 
„         Eucalyptus,  202. 
„         Cucumber  Balm,  241. 
Corns,  248. 


Corn    Plaisters,    how    to    apply,. 
249. 

Cotton    Gloves   for   Native    Ser- 
vants, 150 

Cow's  Milk  for  Infants,  393. 

Cracks  and  Fissures  of  the  Lips 
and  Tongue,  200. 

Cretonne,  55. 

Crow,  the  Wily,  172-173. 

Culinary  Jottings  for  Madras,  121. 

"  Curios,"  Purchasing,  91-92. 

Curtains,  Lace,  56. 

„         Mosquito,  38. 

Cutlery  and  Plated  Ware,  52. 

Cut  Finger,  how  to  treat  a,  276— 
277. 


D. 

Daily  Life  of  Children,  403-408. 
Damp  Boots,  253. 
Danger  of  Children  acquiring  Na- 
tive Habits,  403. 
Debility,  General,  201. 

,,         Mrs.  Partington  on,  215. 
,,         in  Children,  442. 
Deck,  Sleeping  on,  77-78. 

„      Leaving  things  on,  79-80. 
Dedication,  v. 
Diarrhoea,  207. 

„  in  Children,  422. 

„  Heat,  423. 

Diet,  General  Remarks   on,  115- 
135. 
,,    in  Biliousness,  216. 
Dining-room,  149-151. 
Disembarking,  95-97. 
Disinfectant  Fluid,  371. 
Dispersion  of  Milk,  388. 
Dogs,  166-168. 
Domette  Bandages,  280,  416. 
Domestic  Economy,  Hints  on,  136- 
174. 
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Drawing  Paper,  how  to  Preserve, 
45. 

Dresses,  10. 

„         for  cold  and  rainy  season, 
11. 

J,         'board  ship,  11. 

J,         for  travelhng  on  land  by 
rail,  &c.,  11. 

„         for  evening  wear,  11. 

„         children's,  12. 
Dressing-room,  155-158. 
Drinks  for  the  Sick,  352. 
Dust  Cloak,  Alpaca,  13. 
Dysentery,  207,  425. 


E. 

Ear-ache,  192. 

Ear,   Foreign   Substance   in    the, 

192-193. 
Early  Rising  "  en  Deshabille,"  76. 
Eczema,  245. 
Effects    of   Heat  on  the  System, 

183-185. 
Effects  of    Tropical   Climates  on 

Children,  379-381. 
Eggs,  122. 

„      how  to  test,  122. 
Egypt,  Climate  of,  4-5. 

„       Blind  Boil  of,  257. 
Elastic  Stocking,  280. 
Embarkation,  63-65. 
Emetics,  369-370. 
Enemata,  345. 

„         how  to  employ,  346. 

„         various  kinds  of,  346. 

„         nutrient,  347. 

„         when  to  employ,  347. 
Engaging  a  Passage,  60-61. 
EngUsh  Supplies,  127. 
Enjoying  the  cool  Night  Air,  268. 
Errors  in  Clothing,  261. 
Evening  wear.  Dress  for,  11. 


Excessive  Perspiration  of  Hands 
and  Feet,  250-251. 

Exposure  of  Children  to  Sun- 
stroke, 29,  419. 

Eye,  Foreign  Body  in  the,  444. 

Eye-lotions,  how  to  use,  195. 

Eyes,  Weak,  194. 

Eye-lids,  Styes  in  the,  196. 


F. 


Fainting-fit,  what  to  do  for,  227. 
Falling  out  of  the  Hair,  190. 
Farinaceous  Foods,  123,  398. 
Fayrer,  Sir  Joseph,  on  Clothing, 

262. 
Feeding-bottle,  396-397. 
Feet,   General  Remarks   on  the, 

247. 
Feet,  Tender,  253. 
Fever,  267-274. 
„      Simple,  270. 
„      Intermittent,  271. 
„      Remittent,  272. 
„      What  to  do  in,  273-274. 
„      Precautions  against,  274. 
„      Scarlet,  429-432. 
„      Low,  432-436. 
Filters,  50-51. 

,,       how  to  make,  130. 
Fish,  122-123. 
Fissures  of  the  Tongue,  200. 

„  ,,      Skin  between  the 

Toes,  250. 
Fit,  Hysterical,  312-314. 
„  „  what    to    do    in, 

316-317. 
Fitting-up  interior  of  Travelling 

Conveyance,  106. 
Flannels,  how  to  apply  Hot,  360. 
Flatulence,  205,  420. 
Flowers,  Artilicial,  17. 

in  the  Sick-room,  333. 
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Food,    Serving   a   Patient's,  349- 

352. 
Foreign  Body  in  the  Ear,  192-193. 
Eye,  4:U. 
„  „         Throat,  444 

Forewarned  is  forearmed,  7. 
Freckles,  197. 
Freezing  Mixture,  370. 
Frnit,  123-124. 
Fruit  for  the  Sick,  351. 
Functional    Derangements,    304- 

309. 


G. 


Game,  123. 
Garden,  the,  169-174. 
Gardeners,  Native,  170. 
Garters,  279. 
General  Debihty,  201. 

„  „         Mrs.  Partington 

on,  215. 
General  Arrangement  of  the  Sick- 
room, 329-332. 
General  Muster  on  Sunday,  83. 
General  Remarks  on  life  on  'Board 
Ship,58-60. 
„  „         Diet,      115- 

135. 
„  „         Simple   Ma- 

ladies, 
176-183. 
General   Treatment   of   Hysteria, 

319. 
Gibson,  Dr.,  on  Sea-sickness,  295- 

296. 
Giddiness,  225. 

Giving  Purgatives  to  Infants,  382. 
Gloves,  18. 

Gloves  for  Native  Servants,  150. 
Glycerine  Soap,  dark,  241. 
White  Curd,  241. 
Goggles,  40. 
Going  Ashore,  Parties,  90-91. 


Gossamer  Veil  Silk,  17. 
Ground  Plan  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, 61. 
Guide  Book  and  Map,  41. 
Gum-boils,  201. 


H. 


Hair,  the,  189-192. 

„      Splitting  of  the,  189. 
„      Falling-out  of  the.  190. 
„      Brittleness  of  the,  191. 
Hand-bag,  Small,  32. 
Hands,  Excessive  Perspiration  of,. 

257. 
Harmful  Snack-s,  116. 
Hats  and  Bonnets,  14-15. 
Head,  Protection  of  the,  against 

the  Sun,  16,  420. 
Head-ache,  Sick,  217. 

„  ,,       How  to  ward  off 

an  attack  of, 
220. 
,.  ,,       Treatment      of^ 

221-224. 
Heat,  the  Effects   of,  on  the  Sys- 
tem, 183-185. 
Heat  Apoplexy,  187. 
Heat  Diarrhoea,  423. 
Heart-burn,  206. 
Herpes,  246. 

Hints  on  Packing,  34-38. 
„         the  use  of  Lint,  366. 
„         Domestic  Economy,  136- 
174. 
Hours  for  Meals  on  board  Ship, 

69-70. 
House,  Precaution  on  taking  Pos- 
session of  a,  145. 
Houses  in  the  Tropics,  143-146. 
How  to  apply  Corn  Plaisters,  249. 
„  „      Hot  Flannels,  360. 

„  „      a  Sling,  361. 
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How  to  apply  Iodine,  365. 

„         carry    out    correctly   the 
Doctor's      Instructions, 
363. 
dilute  Cow's  Milk,  394. 
disinfect  a  room,  354. 
fix  a  candle,  359. 
heat  sticking-plaister,  367. 
hold  a  light,  358. 
keep  gloves  in  good  con- 
dition, 18. 
keep  off  moths,  282. 
make   a   bent   Brush   for 
the  Throat,  203. 
„     a  Filter,  130-131. 
„     a  Patient  s  Bed,  339. 
„     a  Night-cap,  362. 
„     and  employ  certain 
simple     remedies, 
364-372. 
„     a    Bread     Poultice, 

368. 
„     a  Linseed  Poultice, 

368. 
„     a  Mustard  Poultice, 
368-369. 
move  a  Patient,  358. 
paint  the  Throat,  204. 
prepare  Salt  or  Bran  Bags, 

369. 
prevent  a  Calamity  with 

Paraffin,  362-363. 
tell    Chicken  -  pox    from 

Small-pox,  437. 
test  an  Egg,  122. 
„    a  cure  for  Sea-Sick- 
ness, 299. 
treat  a  Cut  Finger,  276- 

277. 
use  Eye-lotions,  195. 
,,    Enemata,  346. 
Hun-icane  Lantern,  52. 
Hygiene,  Personal,  of  a  Patient, 

338. 
Hysteria,  309-322. 

„         Causes  of,  309-310. 


Hysteria,  Dr.  W.   S.    Playfair   on 
the  Systematic  Treat- 
ment of,  311-312. 
„         Sir  Thomas  Watson  on, 

315. 
„         General    Treatment   ofy 

319. 
„         Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  on, 
320-322. 
Hysterical  Fit,  312-314. 

„  „    what     to     do    in,. 

316-317. 


I. 


Ice  Machines,  131-132. 

Inflammation,  253-255. 

In-growing  Toe-nail,  252, 

Individual  Requirements  of  a  Pa- 
tient, 341-342. 

Infectious  Cases,  352-355. 

„  „       what  to    do    in, 

352-353. 

Intermittent  Fever,  271. 

Instructions,   how   to    carry    out 
correctly  the  Doctor's,  363. 

Insidious  approach  of  Scarlet  Fe- 
ver, 430. 
„  „        Low  Fever 

432-433 

Iodine,  How  to  apply,  365. 

"  I  packed  it  with  my  own  hands," 
38. 

Irregular     Habits     in     Children, 
418. 

Irritable    Spots    in    the     Mouth, 
200. 

Irritable    Skin   in  Patients,   343— 
344. 

Irwin,  Dr.,  on  Sea-sickness,  293. 
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J. 


Jams,    Jellies,    and    Condiments, 

127-128. 
Jottings,   Culinary,   for    Madras, 

121. 


K. 


Keys,  33. 

Knife-cleaning  Machine,  53. 


L. 


liACE  Curtains,  56. 

Lace  and  Ribbons,  17. 

Lantern,  Hurricane,  52. 

Xiamp,  51. 

Leaving  things  on  Deck,  79-80. 

Lemonade,  134. 

Liebig's  Infants'  Food,  399. 

Life-belts,  86. 

Lights  in  Cabins,  73. 

Light,  how  to  Hold  a,  358. 

Linen,  Table  and  House,  55. 

Linen,  Under,  19. 

Linseed  Poultice,  how  to  make  a, 

368. 
Lint,  Hints  on  the  use  of,  366. 
List  of  Medicines,  372-373. 
Lotion  for  Scurf,  189. 
Lotions  for  the  Eye,  how  to  use, 

195. 
Local  Applications  for  the  Throat, 

203. 
„  5,  Neuralgia, 

235. 


Looking  "  all  thumbs,"  150. 
Lounge  for  'board  ship  use,  40-41. 
Low  Fever,  432-436. 

„  Alcohol  in,  434. 

„  Beef  Tea  in,  434. 

„  Nutrient  Enemata  in, 

435. 

„  Precautions      during, 

436. 

„  Rash  of,  433. 

Luggage  Labels,  32. 


M. 

Madras,   Culinary   Jottings    for, 

121. 
Maintenance  of  Health  and  treat- 
ment of  Simple  Maladies,  175- 
377. 
Making  a  Patient's  Bed,  339. 
Mantles  and  Jackets,  13. 
Meals,  Hours  for  on  board  ship,  69 

-70. 
Measles,  426-429. 

„         in  the  Tropics,  428. 
„         Rash  of,  427. 
,,         when  young,  429. 
Measuring  for   a   pair   of    Boots, 

247. 
Meat,  121. 
Meat-safe,  141-142. 
Medical  Officer  of  Ship,  300. 
Medical  Women,  377. 
Medicines,  Arrangement  and  Ad- 
ministration of,  344- 
345. 
„  List  of,  372,  373. 

Meddlesome  Doctoring,  376. 
Melanesia,  Climate  of,  5. 
Methods  of  applying  Cold,  364. 
Milk,  132-134. 
Milk  Abscess,  386. 
,,     Anglo-Swiss,  398. 
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Milk,  Dispersion  of,  388. 

„     Fever,  388. 
Money  and  Valuables,  68-69. 
Mosquito  Curtains,  38. 
Mosquitoes,  282. 
Moths,  282. 

Mountain  Travelling,  113-114. 
Mumps,  438. 
Music,  43-44. 
Musical  Toys,  82. 
Mustard  Plaister,  how  to  make  a, 

368-369. 
Muster,  General,  on  Sunday,  83. 


N. 


:Native  Cooks,  136-137. 
„  Gardeners,  170. 
„       HabitSjdanger  of  Children 

acquiring,  403. 
„      Nurses,  400-403. 
Navel,  Ulceration  of  the,  415. 

„       Rupture  of  the,  416. 
Nervousness,  235-237. 
Nestle's  Food,  399. 
Nettle-ra'sh,  242. 
Neuralgia,  229-235. 

„  Local  Applications  for, 

235. 
„  use  of  Chloral  in,  233. 

Night-cap,  how  to  make  a,  362. 
Nipple,  Retracted,  385. 
„       Sore,  384. 

and  how  to  take  care    of 
,  375. 
Mr.,  on  Sea-sickness,  291- 


No.  1, 
him. 
Nunn, 
292. 
Nutrient  Enemata,  347. 

„  „         in  Low  Fever, 

435. 
Nurse,  A  Good,  322. 
Nurses  and  Sisters,  325. 


Nursing  and  the  care  of  the  Sick, 

322-377. 
Nursing,  a  Handbook  of,  375. 


0. 


Obesity,  300-304. 
Offensive  Breath,  206. 
Off  to  bye-bye,  408. 
On  catching  Cold,  260-265. 
„  Nursing,  and  the  care  of  the 

Sick,  322-377. 
„  the  Management  and  Rearing 

of  Children,  378-447. 
Ophthalmia,  194. 
Orchids,  173-174. 
Ovifer,  122. 


P. 


Packing,  Hints  on,  34-38. 

Padlocks,  Yale,  54-55. 

Paint  Brushes,  how  to  Preserve, 
45-46. 

Palpitations,  228. 

Panacea  for  Bruises,  a  Woman's, 
278. 

Parasites,  417. 

Parties  going  ashore,  90-91. 

Partington,  Mrs.,  on  General  De- 
bility, 215. 

Patient,  how  to  Move  a,  358. 

Patient's  Bed,  330. 

Pattern  Post,  10. 

Personal  Hygiene  of  a  Patient, 
338. 

Perspiration  of  Hands  and  Feet, 
Excessive,  250-251. 

Piano,  48. 

Pic-nic  in  the  Antipodes,  269. 
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Pimples,  198. 

Playfair,  Dr.  W.  S.,  on  the  Sys- 
tematic Treatment  of  Hysteria, 
311-312. 
Ports  of  Call,  87-90. 
Poultices  and  Plaisters,  367-369. 
Poultry,  121. 
Poultry  Yard,  168-169. 
Precautions    against    Fever    and 
Ague,  274. 
„  on  taking   possession 

of  a  House,  145. 
„  during    Low     Fever, 

436. 
Preface,  vii,  viii. 
Presence  of   Mind  of    a  Lady  in 

Auckland,  276. 
Prickly  Heat,  243-244. 
Protection  of  Head  against  Sun- 
stroke, 16,  420. 
Punjaub,  Climate  of,  4. 
Punkahs,  39. 
Purchasing  "  Curios,"  91-92. 


Q. 

Quinine  Tonic,  231. 


E. 


Rash  due  to  Chloral,  233. 

„      of  Low  Fever,  433. 

„      ,,  Measles,  427. 

,,       „  Scarlet  Fever,  431. 
Recreation,  78-79. 
Regulation  of  Light  in  Sick-room, 

337. 
Remittent  Fever,  272. 
Requirements,    Individual,    of    a 

Patient,  341-342. 


Responsibility   and   Authority   of 

the  Captain,  71-72. 
Retracted  Nipple,  385. 
Revalenta  Arabica,  399. 
Rheumatism,  266-267. 
Ridge's  Food,  399. 
Riding  Habit,  12. 
Ring- worm,  440. 
Rusks,  399. 


S. 


Saddleky,  49-50. 

Saloon  Arrangements,  69-71 
Salt  and  Bran  Bags,  369. 
Scabies,  441. 
Scale  of  Medicines,  Comparative,, 

374. 
Scarlet  Fever,  429-432. 

„  „       Comphcations     of, 

431. 
„  „       Insidious  approach 

of,  430. 
„  „       Rash  of,  431. 

Scorpion  Bite,  282. 
Screen  and  other  necessaries  for 

Sick-room,  341. 
Sealskin  Jacket,  14. 
Sea  Sickness,  286-300. 

how  to  test  a  cure- 

for,  299. 
Dr.  Gibson  on,  295- 

296. 
Dr.  Irwin  on,  293. 
Mr.  Nunn  on,  291- 

292. 
Dr.  Stocker  on,  293- 

294. 
What   do   they  say 
about?    286. 
Servants,  160-162. 
Servants'  Quarters,  162-163. 
Serving  a  Patient's  Food,  349-352.. 
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Sewing  Machine,  47. 
Shawls  and  Wraps,  13. 
Ship,  Medical  Officer  of,  300. 
Sickness,  421. 
Sick  Head-ache,  217. 

„  „  how  to  ward  off 

an    attack    of, 
220. 
„  „  Treatment       of, 

224. 
„  „  what  to  do  during 

the    intervals, 
224. 
Sick-room,  selection  of  the,  326. 
„  Conversation  in,  338. 

„  Flowers  in,  333. 

„  General    arrangement 

of,  329-332. 
„  Regulation    of    Light 

in,  337. 
,j  Temperature  of,  334. 

„  Ventilation  of,  328. 

Silk  Gossamer  Veils,  17. 
Simple  Fever,  270. 
Simple   Remedies,  how  to   make 

and  employ  certain,  364-372. 
Sinking  Sensations,  119-226. 
Sisters  and  Nurses,  325. 
Sitting-room,  151-152. 
Sitting  with  a  Patient,  222. 
Sitz  Bath,  309. 
Skin,  General  Remarks  on,  237- 

240. 
Skin,  Chafing  of  the,  414. 
Sleeping  on  Deck,  77-78. 
Sleep,  amount  of,  required,  237. 
Slight  affections  of  the  Stomach, 

205. 
Sling,  How  to  make  a,  361. 
Small  Hand-Bag,  32. 
Snacks,  harmful,  116. 
Snake-bite,  381. 
Soap,  dark  glycerine,  241. 

„      glycerine,  white  curd,  241. 
„      terebine,  241. 
Society  in  the  Tropics,  448. 


Sore  Eyes,  Nose  and  Mouth,  412, 

Sore  Nipples,  384. 
Sore  Throat,  201-205,  418. 
„  Causes  of,  201. 

„  Acute,  203. 

„  Relaxed,  202. 

,,  Local     Applications 

for,  203. 
Splitting  of  the  Hair,  189. 
Sponge,  how  to  clean,  43. 
Sprains,  278, 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Ground  Plan 

of,  61. 
Stables,  the,  163. 
Stationery,  44. 
Stewards   and  Stewardesses,  92- 

95. 
Sticking-plaister,   how   to    Heat, 

367. 
Stiff  Neck,  265. 
Stitch  in  the  side,  266. 
Stockings,  20. 

Elastic,  280. 
Store-room,  140-141. 
Stout,  a  glass  of  XXX,  180. 
Styes  in  the  Eye-lids,  196. 
Suckling,  381. 
Sunday  Musters,  83. 
Sundries,  List  of,  56-57. 
Sunstroke,  185-189. 

„  Exposure  to,  29,  406, 

419 
Sun  Topee,  15. 
Swimming  in  the  Head,  226. 
Systematic  Treatment  of  Hysteria, 
Dr.  W.  S.  Playfair  on  the,  311- 
312. 


T. 


Table  and  House  Linen,  55. 
Table  Covers,  56. 
Tea  and  Coffee,  134. 
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Teething,  408-412. 

Temperature    of    the    Sick-roora, 

334. 
Temperature,  taking  a  Patient's, 

347-349. 
Tender  Feet,  253. 
Tepid,  Warm,  and  Hot  Baths,  340. 
Terai  Hat,  16. 
Terebine  Soap,  241. 
Testing  an  Egg,  122. 
The   Captain,  his    authority  and 
responsibility,  71-72. 
,,     Captain's  Cabin,  83. 
„     Cook-room  or  Kitchen,  137- 

138. 
„     Feet,   General   Remarks    on, 

247. 
„     Garden,  169-174. 
„     Hair,  189-192. 
„     Stables,  163-166. 
„     Teeth,  199. 
„     Verandah,  146-149. 
„     Wily  Crow,  172-173. 
Thrush,  412. 

Throat,  Foreign  body  in  the,  444. 
Tiffin  Baskets,  98-99. 
Tight  Garters,  279. 
Timidity  and  Sleeplessness,  445- 

447. 
Tinned  Provisions,  124-127. 
Toe-nail,  In- growing,  252. 
Toilet  Requisites,  42-43. 
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"Messrs.  Leigh  Hunt  and  Kenny's  suggestions  and  remarks  are 
"based  on  the  most  practical  experience,  contain  a  good  deal  in  a 
small  space,  and  should  be  invaluable  to  all  who  have  to  go  to  the 
Tropics.  Not  a  few  of  the  suggestions — as,  for  instance,  those 
which  relate  to  boots — are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  stay-at- 
home  folks." — Saturday  Bevieio. 

" .  .  .  It  is  plain,  practical,  and  unpretending.  Evidently  the 
authors  possess  special  knowledge  of  their  subject,  and  their  pro- 
duction would  make  a  good  companion  to  either  Mr.  Galton's  '  Art 
of  Travel,'  or  Lord  Wolseley's  'Soldier's  Pocket-Book.' "— T/ie 
Athenceum. 

"  All  who  may  have  occasion  to  travel  or  reside  in  hot  countries, 
should  possess  '  On  Duty  under  a  Tropical  Sun.'  The  authors  have 
combined  the  teachings  of  expei'ience  and  scientific  knowledge  in  a 
form  calculated  to  be  of  vital  service  to  those  for  whom  they  are 
specially  intended.  .  .  .  The  two  closing  chapters  on  diet,  clothing, 
and  equipment,  are  models  of  comprehensive  brevity,  and  practical 
suggestiveness." — The  Daily  Telegraph. 

"...  The  remarks  on  diet,  and  the  suggestions  on  clothing  and 
equipment,  seem  well  calculated  to  be  useful  to  the  class  for  whom 
they  are  intended." — The  Lancet. 

"  This  is  an  admirable  little  work  of  counsel  to  those  about  to 
travel  in  Tropical  climates.  It  passes  under  .review  just  the  very 
points  which  such  a  one  would  specially  require  to  know.  Where 
all  is  good,  it  is  difficult  to  select  any  portion  for  special  commenda- 
tion," &c.  &c. — Midland  Medical  Miscellany  and  Provincial  Medical 
Jov/rnal. 

"  These  suggestions,  as  the  authors  state,  we  should  recommend 
as  being  '  practically  useful '  to  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed, 
particularly  as  the  number  of  useful  hints  is  compi-essed  into  so  few 
pages." — United  Service  Gazette. 

"  This  is  a  small  book,  but  a  very  useful  one,  being  full  of  valuable 
hints  as  to  how  Europeans  may  best  preserve  their  health  in  hot 
countries.  Of  particular  value  are  the  chapters  on  diet,  dress,  and 
equipment,  matters  of  the  first  consequence  to  the  preservation  of 
physical  health.  .  .  .  " — The  Globe. 


"...  Every  intending  visitor  to  a  Tropical  climate  would  do 
well  to  take  the  book  (^wMcli  is  small  and  concise)  in  his  kit." — 
The  Morning  Post. 

"  This  is  the  result  of  a  combination  of  practical  experience  and 
medical  science,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  those  whom  duty 
or  pleasure  may  compel  to  visit  the  tropics.  .  .  .  The  soldier,  the 
traveller,  the  sportsman,  are  told  not  only  how  to  ward  off  the  most 
common  diseases  and  inconveniences,  but  how  to  deal  with  the 
former  in  the  absence  of  a  medical  man.  .  .  ." — Vanity  Fair. 

"...  We  cannot  imagine  a  more  useful  companion  for  anyone 
going  to  the  tropics.  It  ought  to  be  considered  a  necessary  item  in 
the  outfit.  .   .  ." — Land  and  Water. 

"By  attending  to  the  instructions  which  are  given  in  this 
eminently  practical  work,  the  traveller  or  sojourner  in  tropical 
countries  will  learn  how  he  may  not  only  tolerate,  but  enjoy  life  in 
them." — The  Broad  Arroio. 

"...  These  instructions  are  based  upon  personal  experience,  and 
founded  on  common  sense,  so  that  Messrs.  Allen  &  Co.  are  likely  to 
have  a  constant  demand  for-  the  little  volume  by  the  numerous 
travellers,  and  military  and  civil  oflficials,  &c.   .  .  ." — The  Field. 

"  Gentlemen  whose  duties  may  lead  them  to  take  up  residence 
either  temporarily  or  permanently  in  the  East,  will  find  a  great  deal 
that  is  useful  in  this  volume.  .  .  ." — Sportsman. 

"  This  is  a  small  work,  but  it  contains  an  amount  of  valuable 
information  and  experience  that  might  well  have  fitted  a  volume 
twice  its  size.  .  .  ." — Overland  Mail. 

"...  It  may  be  said  to  represent  a  sort  of  little  medical  mouse, 
capable  of  making  a  hole  in  the  network  of  tropical  disease  suffi- 
ciently large  to  allow  many  victims  to  escape." — Homeward  Mail. 

"  It  should  be  invaluable  to  young  men  going  abroad,  and  of 
great  use  even  to  those  who  have  some  experience." — Allen's  Indian 
Mail. 

"...  Is  a  book  of  very  marked  value  to  all  who  reside  in  the 
tropics.  It  is  replete  with  valuable  advice  founded  on  experience 
and  tempei"ed  with  sound  sense,  and  has  the  no  small  advantage  of 
saying  all  it  has  to  say  with  great  conciseness." — Home  News. 

"...  Will  be  found  a  most  valuable  vade  mecum  for  any  travel- 
lers camping  out,  or  roughing  it." — Life. 

"...  A  glance  at  the  index  shows  how  comprehensive  have 
been  their  labours,  and  how  much  they  have  put  into  a  very  small 
book.  ...  A  wide  range  will  be  found  from  cholera  to  candles,  and 
from  sunstroke  to  soap." — Indian  Daily  News. 

"  An  eminently  practical  work.  ...  A  handy  little  volume  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  service." — Society. 

"  Messrs.  Leigh  Hunt  and  Kenny  afford  to  Eastern  residents 
some  very  useful  health  information  in  their  volume." — The 
Freeman's  Journal. 
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and  Portrait.     2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  24s. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  journey,  his  readers  are  led  to  take  the  keenest 
interest  in  himself,  and  each  individual  of  his  little  suite.  The  most  remarkable 
anecdote  of  this  part  of  his  journey  is  concerning  the  prosecution  of  the  Jews,  for  an 
alleged  insult  to  Mohammedanism,  not  unlike  the  pretext  of  Christian  persecutors  in 
the  days  of  the  Crusaders. 

From  St  Petersburgh,  Captain  Abbott  returned  to  England,  where  he  gives  an 
amusing  account  of  the  difficulties,  and  mental  and  physical  distresses  of  his  Afghan 
follower.  The  book  concludes  with  the  author's  return  to  India,  and  with  notices  of 
the  fate  of  some  of  the  individuals  in  whom  we  have  been  most  interested  by  his 
narrative. 

"The  work  will  weU  repay  perusal.  The  most  intrinsically  valuable  portion  is 
perhaps  that  which  relates  to  the  writer's  adventures  in  Khaurism,  and  at  the  Court  of 
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Biography.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 
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interesting  subjects,  no  one  has  yet  told  in  English — for  so  Miss  van  Alstine  remarks, 
and  our  own  recollection  supports  her  negatively — the  romantic  story  of  Charlotte 
Corday.  The  author  has  carefully  studied  her  authorities,  and  taken  pains  to  distin- 
guish fact  from  fiction,  for  fiction,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  has  mixed  itself  plentifully 
with  the  story  of  Charlotte  Corday.  Miss  van  Alstine  has  been  able  to  add  to  this 
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Gazette. 
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plained and  recommended  by  Mr  Anderson  is  not  likely  to  regret  his  choice  of  an  in- 
structor."— Morning  Post. 
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"  A  useful  and  entertaining  book.  The  work  is  weU  done,  and  to  those  who  have  not 
even  paid  a  flying  visit  to  this  beautiful  group  it  is  calculated  to  cause  a  strong  desire 
to  explore  and  enjoy  its  attractions." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"We  are  extremely  glad  to  see  a  new  edition  of  this  fascinating  work.  .  .  .  All 
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Portraits  and  63  Plates,  beautifully  coloured  and  heightened  with 
gold,  4to,  coloured,  £,(>.  63.3  Plain,  £1.  3s. 

"Major  Lawrence-Archer  has  produced  a  learned  and  valuable  work  in  his  account 
of  'The  Orders  of  Chivalry.'  He  explains  that  the  object  of  the  book  is  to  supply  a 
succinct  account  of  the  chivalric  orders  in  a  convenient  form.  The  literary  form  of 
the  work  is  amply  convenient  for  reference  and  study.  Its  material  form  could  be 
convenient  only  to  some  knight  of  the  times  when  armour  was  worn  in  the  field,  and 
men  were  stronger  in  the  arm  than  they  are  now.  It  is  a  handsome  volume.  The 
size  of  the  book  is  doubtless  due  to  the  introduction  of  a  series  of  engraved  plates  of 
the  badges  and  crosses  of  the  various  orders  described.  These  plates  are  executed  in 
a  finished  style,  and  give  the  work  an  exceptional  value  for  students  of  heraldic 
symbolism.  The  author  may  be  congratulated  on  the  successful  issue  of  a  laborious 
and  useful  task."— (Scotsman,  14th  May  1888. 
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padesa.      With   Illustrations   by   Gordon   Browne.      Autograph   and 
Portrait,  crown  8vo,  antique,  gilt  top,  5s. 
The  Same.     Superior  Edition,  beautifully  bound,  7s.  6d. 

"  It  is  so  long  since  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  Indian  fables  were  in  print  that  they  may 
practically  be  regarded  as  a  new  book.  In  themselves  they  are  almost  the  fathers  of 
all  fable,  for  whereas  we  know  of  no  source  whence  the  '  Hitopad6sa  '  could  have 
been  borrowed,  there  are  evidences  of  its  inspiration  and  to  spare  in  Bidpai,  in  ^Esop, 
and  in  most  of  the  later  fabulists." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"Those  curious  and  fascinating  stories  from  the  Sanskrit  which  Sir  Edward 
Arnold  has  retold  in  *  The  Book  of  Good  Counsels '  give  us  the  key  to  the  heart  of 
modern  India,  the  writer  tells  us,  as  well  as  the  splendid  record  of  her  ancient  gods 
and  glories,  quaint  narratives,  as  full  of  ripe  wisdom  as  the  songs  of  Hiawatha,  and 
with  the  same  curious  blending  of  statecraft  and  wood-magic  in  them." — Daily 
Telegraph. 

"  A  new  edition  comes  to  hand  of  this  delightful  work — a  fit  companion  to  '^sop's 
Fables'  and  the  'Jungle  Book.'  Sir  Edwin  has  done  v/ell  to  republish  this  record  of 
Indian  stories  and  poetical  maxims  from  the  Sanskrit.  And  the  illustrations,  a  speci- 
men of  which  we  give  here,  what  shall  we  say  of  them  ?  Simply  that  they  are  equal 
to  the  text.  No  more  pleasant  series  of  '  Good  Counsels'  is  it  possible  to  find,  and  we 
are  convinced  that  it  is  not  an  ill  counsel — far  from  it — to  advise  our  readers  to  forth- 
with get  this  charming  work.  They  will  derive  not  a  little  pleasure,  and  perchance 
instruction,  from  a  perusal  of  the  story  of  the  jackal,  deer,  and  crow,  of  the  tiger  and 
the  traveller,  of  the  lion,  the  jackals,  and  the  bull,  of  the  black  snake  and  golden 
chain,  of  the  frogs,  and  the  old  serpent,  and  of  all  the  other  veracious  chronicles 
herein  set  forth." — Whitehall  Review. 
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Illustrations  by  J.  E.  Rogers.     Medium  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

"  The  title  of  Mr  Baring-Gould's  book  only  indicates  one  of  the  many  points  of 
interest  which  will  attract  the  intelligent  traveller  during  a  tour  in  Provence  and 
Languedoc.  Besides  troubadours,  there  are  reminiscences  of  Greek  colonisation  and 
Roman  Empire,  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  the  Revolution.  ...  The  illustrations 
which  adorn  the  pages  of  this  very  readable  volume  are  decidedly  above  the-  average. 
The  arm-chair  traveller  will  not  easily  find  a  pleasanter  compagnon  de  voyage." — St 
Jaines's  Gazette. 

"A  most-charming  book,  brightly  written,  and  profusely  illustrated  with  exquisite 
engravings." — Glasgow  Herald. 

"A  charming  book,  full  of  wit  and  fancy  and  information,  and  worthy  of  its 
subject." — Scotsman. 
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WYKE  BA  YLISS. 

The  Enchanted  Island,  the  Venice  of  Titian,  and  other  studies  in  Art, 
with  Illustrations.     C'.own  8vo,  6s. 

"Richly  imaginative  and  full  of  eloquent  and  frequently  highly  poetical  thought." 
— Standard. 

"A  charm  which  would  render  it  difficult  for  any  one  to  laj'  the  book  aside  till  the 
last  page  is  reached." — Art  Journal. 

"  A  clever  lecturer  might  pick  more  than  one  chapter  as  a  good  bit  for  evening 
readings. " — Graphic. 

The  Higher  Life  in  Art.     Crown  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  6s. 

"  The  style  has  the  grace  which  comes  by  culture,  and  no  small  share  of  the 
eloquence  bred  of  earnest  conviction.  Mr  Bayliss  writes  as  a  man  who,  having  seen 
much,  has  also  read  and  thought  much  on  flne  art  questions.  His  views  are  therefore 
entitled  to  that  respectful  attention  which  the  pleasant  dress  in  which  he  has  clothed 
them  renders  it  all  the  easier  to  accord." — Scotsman. 

"The  writing  is  that  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  and  though  the  critical  faculty 
is  often  evinced  in  a  subtle  and  discriminating  form,  all  allusions  to  individuals  are 
made  with  so  much  of  the  kindliness  of  true  good  taste,  that  we  are  almost  conscious 
of  a  reluctance  in  disagreeing  with  the  author." — The  Spectator. 

"  Mr  Wyke  Bayliss  is  at  the  same  time  a  practical  artist  and  a  thoughtful  writer. 
The  combination  is,  we  regret  to  say,  as  rare  as  it  is  desirable.  .  .  He  deals  ably  and 
clearly — notably  so  in  this  present  book — with  questions  of  the  day  of  practical  and 
immediate  importance  to  artists  and  to  the  Art  public.  .  .  We  prefer  to  send  the 
reader  to  the  volume  itself,  where  he  will  find  room  for  much  reflection." — The 
Academy. 

"  One  of  the  most  humorous  and  valuable  of  the  general  articles  on  Art  is  Mr  Wyke 
Bayliss'  '  Story  of  a  Dado.'  " — The  Standard. 

MISS  SOPHIA  BEALE. 

The  Churches  of  Paris  from  Clovis  to  Charles  X.,  with  numerous 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

CONTENTS: — Notre  Dame;  Notre  Dame  des  Champs;  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette; 
Notre  Dame  des  Victoires;  Genevieve;  Val  de  Grace;  Ste.  Chapelle ;  St  Martin;  St 
Martin  des  Champs ;  Etienne  du  Mont ;  Eustache  ;  Germain  I'Auxorrois ;  Germain  des 
Pr6s ;  Gervais;  Julien ;  Jacques;  Leu;  Laurent;  Merci ;  Nicolas;  Paul;  Roch; 
Severin ;  V.  de  Paul ;  Madeleine ;  Elizabeth ;  Sorbonne ;  Invalides. 

"  An  interesting  study  of  the  historical,  archseologicai,  and  legendary  associations 
which  belong  to  the  principal  churches  of  Paris." — Times. 

"  A  comprehensive  work,  as  readable  as  it  is  instructive.  The  literary  treatment  is 
elaborate,  and  the  illustrations  are  numerous  and  attractive." — Globe. 

"  For  the  more  serious-minded  type  of  visitor  who  is  capable  of  concerning  himself 
in  the  treasures  of  art  and  store  of  traditions  they  contain.  Miss  Beale  has  prepared 
her  book  on  the  Churches  of  Paris.  It  is  more  than  an  ordinary  guide-book,  for  it 
mingles  personal  opinion  and  comment  with  curious  information  drawn  from  the  old 
and  new  authorities  on  the  history  and  contents  of  the  more  ancient  and  celebrated  of 
the  Paris  chntchQs."— Scotsman. 

"A  monument  of  historical  research  and  judicious  compilation  is  The  Churches  of 
Paris  from  Clovis  to  Charles  A".,  by  Sophia  Beale  (Allen  and  Co.).  This  valuable 
work,  copiously  and  gracefully  illustrated  by  the  author,  is  destined  to  serve  as  a 
complete  vade-mecum  to  those  British  visitors  to  the  French  capital  who  take  a  special 
interest  in  ecclesiastical  architecture  and  in  the  curious  mediaeval  lore  connected  with 
several  of  the  venerable  Parisian  fanes  that  have  survived  wars  and  sieges,  revolutions 
and  spasms  of  urban  '  improvement,'  throughout  from  six  to  eight  centuries." — Daily 
Telecjraph. 
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MONSEIGNEUR  BESS  ON. 

Frederick  Francis  Xavier  de  Merode,  Minister  and  Almoner  to  Pius 
IX.  His  Life  and  Works.  Translated  by  Lady  Herbert.  Crown 
8vo,  7s.  6d. 

"The  book  is  most  interesting,  not  only  to  Catholics,  but  to  all  who  care  for 
adventurous  lives  and  also  to  historical  inquirers.  De  Merode's  career  as  an  officer  of 
the  Belgian  army,  as  a  volunteer  in  Algeria  with  the  French,  and  afterwards  at  the 
Papal  Court,  is  described  with  much  spirit  by  Monseigneur  Besson,  and  Bishop  of 
Nimes,  who  is  the  author  of  the  original  work.  The  book,  which  is  now  translated, 
was  written  with  permission  of  the  present  Pope,  and  is,  of  course,  a  work  agreeable 
to  the  authorities  of  the  Vatican,  but  at  the  same  time  its  tone  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired  by  those  who  are  members  of  the  communions." — Athenceum. 


SIR  GEORGE  BIRDWOOD,  M.D.,  K.C.I.E.,  ^c. 

Report    on  the  Old   Records  of  the   India  Office,  with  Maps  and 
Illustrations.     Royal  8vo,  I2s.  6d. 

"  No  one  knows  better  than  Sir  George  Birdwood  how  to  make  '  a  bare  and  short- 
hand' index  of  documents  attractive,  instructive  and  entertaining,  by  means  of  the 
notes  and  elucidatory  comments  which  he  supplies  so  liberally,  and  so  pleasantly 
withal,  from  his  own  inexhaustible  stores  of  information  concerning  the  early  relations 
of  India  with  Europe." — Times. 

"  The  wonderful  story  (of  the  rise  of  the  British  Indian  Empire)  has  never  been 
better  told.  ...  A  better  piece  of  work  is  very  rarely  met  with." — Thi  Anti-Jacohin. 

" Official  publications  have  not  as  a  rule  any  general  interest;  but  as  there  are 
'  fagots  and  fagots'  so  there  are  reports  and  reports,  and  Sir  George  Bird  wood's  Report 
on  the  Old  Records  of  the  India  Office  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  could  be  read." 
—Journal  des  Debuts. 


HENRY  BLACKBURN,  Editor  of '  Academy  Notes." 

The  Art  of  Illustration.  A  Popular  Treatise  on  Drawing  for  the  Press. 
Description  of  the  Processes,  &c.  Second  edition.  With  95  Illustra- 
tions by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  H.  S.  Marks,  R.A.,  G.  D. 
Leshe,  R.A.,  Sir  John  Millais,  R.A.,  Walter  Crane,  R.  W.  Mac- 
beth, A.R.A.,  G.  H.  Boughton,  A.R.A.,  H.  Railton,  Alfred  East, 
Hume  Nisbet,  and  other  well-known  Artists.     7s.  6d. 

A  capital  handbook  for  Students. 

"  We  thoroughly  commend  his  book  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  and  chiefly  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  popular  journals  and  magazines  which,  for  cheapness  rather  than 
for  art's  sake,  employ  any  of  the  numerous  processes  which  are  now  in  vogue." — 
At'heTKX.wm. 

"  Let  us  conclude  with  one  of  the  axioms  in  a  fascinating  volume  :  '  Be  an  artist 
prst,  and  an  illustrator  afterwards.' " — Spectator. 

"  'The  Art  of  Illustration  '  is  a  brightly  written  account,  by  a  man  who  has  had 
arge  experience  of  the  ways  in  which  books  and  newspapers  are  illustrated  nowadays. 
...  As  a  collection  of  typical  illustrations  by  artists  of  the  day,  Mr  Blackburn's  book 
is  very  attractive." — The  Times. 

"Mr  Blackburn  explains  the  processes— line,  half-tone,  and  so  forth— exemplifying 
each  by  the  drawings  of  artists  more  or  less  skilled  in  the  modern  work  of  illustra- 
tion. They  are  well  chosen  as  a  whole,  to  show  the  possibilities  of  process  work  in 
trained  hands." — Saturday  Review. 

"  Mr  Blackburn's  volume  should  be  very  welcome  to  artists,  editors,  and  pub- 
lishers."—TAe  Artist. 

"  A  most  useful  book." — Studio. 
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E.  BONAVIA,  M.D.,  Brigade- Surgeon,  Indian  Medical  Service. 
The  Cultivated  Oranges  and  Lemons  of  India  and  Ceylon.    Demy 

8vo,  with  oblong  Atlas  volume  of  Plates,  2  vols.,  30s. 

"The  amount  of  labour  and  research  that  Dr  Bonavia  must  have  expended  on  these 
volumes  would  be  very  difficult  to  estimate,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be 
repaid,  to  some  extent  at  least,  by  the  recognition  of  his  work  by  those  who  are 
interested  in  promoting  the  internal  industries  of  India." — Home  News. 

"  Dr  Bonavia  seems  to  have  so  thoroughly  exhausted  research  into  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  oranges  and  lemons,  that  there  can  be  but  little  left  for  the  most 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  this  delicious  fruit  to  find  out  about  it.  Plunging  into  Dr 
Bonavia's  pages  we  are  at  once  astonished  at  the  variety  of  his  subject  and  the  wide 
field  there  is  for  research  in  an  everyday  topic.  Dr  Bonavia  has  given  a  very  full 
appendix,  in  which  may  be  found  a  few  excellent  recipes  for  confitures  made  from 
oranges  and  lemons." — The  Pioneer. 

R.  BRAITHWAITE,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  &-c. 
The  Sphagnacese,  or  Peat  Mosses  of  Europe  and  North  America. 
Illustrated  with  29  plates,  coloured  by  hand,  imp.  8vo,  25s. 
"All  rnuscologists  will  be  delighted  to  hail  the  appearance  of  this  im- 
portant work  .  .  .  Never  before  has  our  native  moss-flora  been  so  carefully 
figured  and  described,  and  that  by  an  acknowledged  authority  on  the  subject." 
— Science  Gossip. 

"  Mosses,  j)erhaps,  receive  about  as  little  attention  from  botanists  as  any 
class  of  plants,  and  considering  how  admirably  mosses  lend  themselves  to  the 
collector's  purposes,  this  is  very  remarkable.  Something  may  be  due  to  the 
minuteness  of  the  size  of  many  of  the  species,  and  something  perhaps  to  the 
difficulties  inherent  in  the  systematic  treatment  of  these  plants  ;  but  we  fancy 
the  chief  cause  of  comparative  neglect  with  which  they  are  treated  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  want  of  a  good  illustrated  English  treatise  upon  them.  In  the 
work  which  is  now  before  us,  Dr  Braithwaite  aims  at  placing  the  British 
mosses  on  the  same  vantage-ground  as  the  more  favoured  classes  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom  ;  and  judging  from  the  sample  la,tely  issued,  he  will  succeed  in 
his  endeavours." — Popular  Science  Review. 

"  J OM  BOWLING.'' 
Book  of  Knots  (The).     Illustrated  by  172  Examples,  showing-  the 
manner  of  making  every   Knot,    Tie,  and   Splice.     By  "  Tom 
Bowling."     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Edited  by  JAMES  BURROWS. 

Byron  Birthday  Book.     i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. 

A  handsome  book. 

B.   CARRINGTON,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
British  Hepaticse.      Containing  Descriptions  and  Figures  of  the  Native 
Species  of  Jungermannia,  Marchantia,  and  Anthoceros.     With  plates 
coloured  by  hand.     Imp.  Svo,  Parts  i  to  4,  all  published  per  set,  15s, 
S.    WELLS  WILLIAMS,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Chinese  Language 
and  Liter  at  7  ire  at  Yale  College. 
China — The  Middle  Kingdom.     A  Survey  of  the  Geography,  Govern- 
ment, Literature,  vSocial  Life,  Arts,  and  Plistory  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
and   its   Inhabitants.       Revised  lulition,   with   74   Illustrations  and  a 
New  Map  of  the  Empire.     2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  42s. 
"  The  work  now  before  us  is  second  to  none  in  thoroughness,  comprehensiveness, 
and  all  the  tokens  of  accuracy  of  which  an  'outside  barbarian  '  can  take  cognisance." 
—A.  P.  Peauody. 
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SURGEON-MAJOR  L.  A.    WADDELL,  M.B. 
The    Buddhism   of   Tibet.       With  its  Mystic   Cults,    Symbolism,  and 
Mythology,  and  in  its  relation   to  Indian  Buddhism,  with  over  200 
Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  600  pp.,  31s.  6d. 

Synopsis  of  Contents  : — Introductory.  Historical — Changes  in  Primi- 
tive Buddhism  leading  to  Lamaism — Rise,  Development,  and  Spread  of 
Lamaism — The  Sects  of  Lamaism.  Doctrinal — Metaphysical  Sources  of  the 
Doctrine — The  Doctrine  and  its  Morality — Scriptures  and  Literature.  Mon- 
astic— The  Order  of  Lamas — Daily  Life  and  Eoutine — Hierarchy  and  Eein- 
carnate  Lamas.  Buildings — Monasteries — Temples  and  Cathedral — Shrines 
(and  Relics  and  Pilgrims).  Mythology  and  Gods — Pantheon  and  Images — 
Sacred  Symbols  and  Charms.  Ritual  and  Sorcery — "Worship  and  Ritual — 
Astrology  and  Divination — Sorcery  and  Necromancy.  Festivals  and  Plays — 
Festivals  and  Holidays — Mysic  Plays  and  Masquerades  and  Sacred  Plays. 
Popular  Lamaism — Domestic  and  Popular  Lamaism.  Appendices — Chrono- 
logical Table— Bibliography — Index. 

"By  far  the  most  important  mass  of  original  materials  contributed  to  this 
recondite  study." — The  Times. 

"Dr  Waddell  deals  with  the  whole  subject  in  a  most  exhaustive  manner, 
and  gives  a  clear  insight  into  the  structure,  prominent  features,  and  cults  of 
the  system  ;  and  to  disentangle  the  early  history  of  Lamaism  from  the  chaotic 
growth  of  fable  which  has  invested  it,  most  of  the  chief  internal  movements 
of  Lamaism  are  now  for  the  first  time  presented  in  an  intelligible  and  syste- 
matic form.  The  work  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  long  series  that  have 
preceded  it,  and  is  enriched  by  numerous  illustrations,  mostly  from  originals 
brought  from  Lhasa,  and  from  photographs  by  the  author,  while  it  is  fully 
indexed,  and  is  provided  with  a  chronological  table  and  bibliography." — 
Liverpool  Courier. 

"  A  book  of  exceptional  interest." — Glasgow  Herald. 

"A  learned  and  elaborate  work,  likely  for  some  time  to  come  to  be  a 
source  of  reference  to  all  who  seek  information  about  Lamaism.  ...  In 
the  appendix  will  be  found  a  chronological  table  of  Tibetan  events,  and  a 
bibliogiaphy  of  the  best  literature  bearing  on  Lamaism.  There  is  also  an 
excellent  index,  and  the  numerous  illustrations  are  certainly  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  book." — Morning  Post. 

"  Cannot  fail  to  arouse  the  liveliest  interest.  The  author  of  this  excel- 
lently produced,  handsomely  illustrated  volume  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages 
has  evidently  spared  no  pains  in  prosecuting  his  studies.  .  .  .  The«book 
is  one  of  exceptional  value,  and  will  attract  all  those  readers  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  old  religions  of  the  far  East." — Publishers^  Circular. 

"  The  author  is  one  of  few  Europeans  who  have  entered  the  territory  of  the  Grand 
Lama,  and  spent  several  years  in  studying  the  actualities  of  Lamaism  as  explained  by 
Lamas.  A  Lamaist  temple  with  its  fittings  was  purchased,  and  the  officiating  priests 
explained  in  full  detail  the  symbolism  and  the  rites  as  they  proceeded.  Other  temples 
and  monasteries  were  visited  and  Lamas  employed  for  copying  manuscripts,  and 
searching  for  texts  bearing  upon  the  author's  researches.  Enjoying  special  facilities 
for  penetrating  the  reserve  of  Tibetan  ritual,  and  obtaining  direct  from  Lhasa  and 
Tashi-lhunpo  most  of  the  objects  and  explanatory  material  needed,  much  information 
has  been  obtained  on  Lamaist  theory  and  practice  which  is  altogether  new." 

"The  internal  developments  and  movements  of  Lamaism  are  now  for  the  first  time 
presented  in  an  intelligible  and  systematic  form.  Details  of  the  principal  rites,  mystic 
and  other  deep-rooted  demon  worship  and  dark  sorcery,  the  religious  Plays  and 
Festivals,  are  given  fully." 

With  numerous  illustrations  from  originals  brought  from  Lhasa, 
and  from  photographs  by  the  author. 
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M.   C.   COOKE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

*^*  For  fuller  notices  of  Dr  Cooke's  works  see  under  Scientific,  pp,  29,  30. 

The  British  Fungi :    A  Plain  and  Easy  Account  of.      With  Coloured 

Plates  of  40  Species.     Fifth  Edition,  Revised,  crown  8vo,  6s. 
Rust,  Smut,  Mildew,  and  Mould.     An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

Microscopic  Fungi.     Illustrated  with  269  Coloured  Figures  by  J.   E. 

Sowerby.     Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,   with  Appendix  of 

New  Species.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Handbook  of  British  Hepaticae.     Containing  Descriptions  and  Figures 

of  the  Indigenous  Species  of  Marchantia,  Jungermannia,   Riccia,  and 

Anthoceros,  illustrated.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Our    Reptiles    and    Batrachians.      A  Plain  and  Easy  Account  of  the 

Lizards,   Snakes,  Newts,  Toads,  Frogs,  and  Tortoises  indigenous  to 

Great  Britain.     New  and  Revised  Edition.    With  Original  Coloured 

Pictures  of  every  species,  and  numerous  woodcuts,  crown  Svo, 

6s. 

F.   C.  DANVERS. 
Report   to   the    Secretary  of  State   for    India  in    Council   on   the 

Portuguese  Records  relating  to  the  East  Indies,  contained  in 

the  Archivo  da  Torre  de  Tombo,  and  the  Public  Libraries  at  Lisbon 

and  Evora.     Royal  Svo,  sewed,  6s.  net. 

REV.  A.J.  D.  D'ORSEY,  B.D.,  K.C.,  P.O.C. 
Portuguese  Discoveries,  Dependencies,  and   Missions  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  with  Maps.     Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

Contents. 

Book  I.  Book  III. — continued 

Introductory.  The  Archbishop  of  Goa. 

The  Portuguese  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  Synod  of  Diamper. 

Portugal  and  the  Portuguese.  The  Triumph  of  Eome. 

Portuguese  Discoveries  in  the  Fifteenth 

Century.  Book  IV. 

Portuguese    Conquests   of    India   in  the        g^^bgequent  Missions  in  Southern  India, 

-rv,^^^  !  "^^^^     •     4v,»  o-  .       .>,  with  special  reference  to  the  Syrians. 

The  Portuguese  Empire  m  the  Sixteenth  ^^^,,^,^^  ^f  Mission  of  Goa. 

(century.  r^^^  Madura  Mission. 

Book  II.  Portuguese  Missions  in  the  Carnatic. 

The    Portuguese    Missions    in    Southern  Syrian    Christians    in    the    Seventeenth 

India.  Century. 

Early  History  of  the  Church  in  India.  Syrian    Christiana    m     the    Eighteenth 
First  Meeting  of  the  Portuguese  with  the  Century. 

Syrians.  g^^j,  y 

Pioneers  of  the  Portuguese  Missions.  .„,       ^^  ■.,.       ' 

The  Rise  of  the  Jesuits.  The    Portuguese    Missions,   with   special 
The  Jesuits  in  Portu"-al.  reference     to     Modern     Missionary 

St  Francis  Xavier's  Mission  in  India.  ^,    efforts  in  South  India.    .        .      ^       ^ 

Subsequent    Missions    in   the    Sixteenth  The  tirst  Protestant  Mission  in  South 

Centurv  India. 

English  Missions  to  the  Syrians  1806-16. 

Book  III.  English      Missions      and      the      Syrian 
The  Subjugation  of  the  byrian  Church.  Christians. 

Eoman  Claim  of  Supremacy.  The  Disruption  and  its  Results. 

First  Attempt,  by  the  Franciscans.  Present  State  of  the  Syrian  Christians. 

Second  Attempt,  by  the  Jesuits.  The  Revival  of  the  Romish  Missions  in 
The  Struggle  against  Rome.  India. 
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C.  L.  EASTLAKE. 

Notes  on  the  Principal  Pictures  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Venice. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

VERY  REV.  FREDERICK  W.  FARRAR,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 

{Archdeacon  of  Westminster). 

Words  of  Truth  and  Wisdom,  by  Very  Rev.    Frederick  W.   Farrar, 
D.D.,  F.R.S.     Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  53. 


Christian  Statesmanship. 

Legislative  Duties. 

The  Use  of  Gifts  and  Oppor- 
tunities. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Man. 

Energy  of  Christian  Service. 

Christianity  and  the  Human 
Race. 

Christianity  and  Individual. 

The  Victories  of  Christianity. 

The  Christian  Remedyagainst 
the  Frailties  of  Life. 

Prayer,  the  Antidote  of 
Sorrow. 


Contents. 

The  Conquest  over  Temp- 
tation. 

Too  Late. 

The  Souls  of  the  Departed. 

What  Heaven  is. 

No  Discharge  in  the  War 
against  Sin. 

The  Dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord. 

The  Resurrection  of  the 
Dead. 

The  Bhghted  Life. 

Wisdom  and  Knowledge. 


The  Monks. 

The  Early  Franciscans. 

The  Hermits. 

The  Missionaries. 

The  Martyrs. 

Seneca. 

Seneca  and  St  Paul. 

Gallic  and  St  Paul. 

Roman  Society  in  the  days 

of  St  Paul. 
Sanskrit. 

Greek  and  Hebrew. 
Aryan  Migrations. 
Words. 


The  Voice  of  History. 
"  In  theological  views  he  might  be  described  as  standing  between  the  Evangelical 
party  and  the  Broad  Church  ;  but  his  knowledge,  coloured  by  a  poetic  temperament, 
his  superabundant  fertility,  and  eloquent  luxuriance  of  style,  have  gained  for  him  a 
unique  position  in  the  theological  thought  of  the  last  twenty  years." — Celelyrities  of  the 
Century. 

GENERAL  GORDON,  C.B. 

Events  in  the  Taeping  Rebellion,  being  Reprints  of  MSS.  copied  by 

General  Gordon,    C.B.,  in  his  own  handwriting;  with  Monograph, 

Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  A.  Egmont  Hake,  Author  of  "  The  vStory 

of  Chinese  Gordon,"     With  Portrait  and  Map,  demy  8vo,  i8s. 

"The  publication  of    this  volume  completes  what  may  be  called  the  personal 

narrative  of    General  Gordon's  eventful    life  told  in  his  own    words."— ifa«cA«5ier 

Guardian. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  wide  circle  of  readers  will  like  to  read  the  story   in  the 
very  words  of  the  gallant  leader  of  the  '  Ever  Victorious  Army.' " — Daily  Graphic. 

A  handy  book  of  reference. 

Companion  to  the  Writing  Desk ;  or.  How  to  Address,  Begin,  and 
End  Letters  to  Titled  and  Official  Personages.  Together  with  a 
Table  of  Precedence,  copious  List  of  Abbreviations,  Rules  for  Com- 
position and  Punctuation,  Instructions  on  Preparing  for  the  Press,  &c. 

32mo,  IS. 

A  useful  manual  which  should  be  in  every  office. 

BARON  CUVIER. 

The  Animal  Kingdom,  with  considerable  Additions  by  W.  B.  Carpenter, 
M. D. ,  F.  R.  S. ,  and  J.  O.  Westwood,  F.  L.  S.  New  Edition,  Illustrated 
with  500  Engravings  on  Wood  and  36  Coloured  Plates,  imp.  8vo, 

2IS. 
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M.   GRIFFITH. 

India's  Princes,  short  Life  Sketches  of  the  Native  Rulers  of  India, 
with  47  full-page  Illustrations.     Demy  4to,  gilt  top,  2 is. 

The  contents  are  arranged  in  the  following  order:— The  Punjaub— H.H.  The 
Maharaja  of  Cashmere,  H.H.  The  Maharaja  of  Patiala,  H.H.  The  Maharaja  of  Kapur- 
thalla.  EA.JP0TANA— The  Maharaja  of  Ouidpur,  The  Maharaja  of  Jeypore,  The  Maha- 
raja of  Jodhpur,  The  Maharaja  of  Uwar,  The  Maharaja  of  Bhurtpur.  Central  India 
— H.H.  The  Maharaja  Holkar  of  Indore,  H.H.  The  Maharaja  Scindia  of  Gwalior,  H.H. 
The  Begum  of  Bhopal.  The  Bombay  Presidency— H.H.  The  Q-aikvrar  of  Baroda,  H.H. 
The  Rao  of  Cutch,  H.H.  The  Raja  of  Kolhapur,  H.H.  The  Nawab  of  Juarrghad.  H.H. 
The  Thakore  Sahib  of  Bhavnagar,  H.H.  The  Thakore  Sahib  of  Dhangadra,  H.H.  The 
Thakore  Sahib  of  Morvi,  H.H.  The  Thakore  Sahib  of  O-oadal.  Southern  India— H.H. 
The  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  H.H.  The  Maharaja  of  Mysore,  H.H.  The  Maharaja  of 
Travancore,  &c. 

"  A  handsome  volume,  containing  a  series  of  photographic  portraits  and  local  views 
with  accompanying  letterpress,  giving  biographical  and  political  details,  carefully  com- 
piled and  attractively  presented." — Times. 

GEORGE  GRESSWELL. 

The  Diseases  and  Disorders  of  the  Ox.  Second  Edition,  demy  8vo, 
7s.  6d. 
"This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  of  the  popular  books  on  the  subject  which  has 
been  published  in  recent  years,  and  demonstrates  in  a  most  unmistakable  manner 
the  great  advance  that  has  been  made  in  Bovine  and  Ovine  Pathology  since  the  daj^s 
of  Youatt.  ...  To  medical  men  who  desire  to  know  something  of  the  disorders 
of  such  an  important  animal — speaking  hygienically — as  the  Ox,  the  work  can  be 
recommended." — The  Lancet. 

C.  HAMILTON. 

Hedaya    or    Guide,    a    Commentary   on    the    Mussulman    Laws. 

Second  Edition,  with  Preface  and  Index  by  S.  G.  Grady,  8vo,  35s. 

The  great  Law-Eook  of  India,  and  one  of  the  most  important  monuments  of  Mussul- 
man legislation  in  existence. 

"A  work  of  very  high  authority  in  all  Moslem  countries.  It  discusses  most  of  the 
subjects  mentioned  in  the  Koran  and  Sonna." — Mill  s  Mohammedanism. 

"  A  valuable  work." — Allibone. 

JOSEPH  HA  YDN. 

Book  of  Dignities,  containing  lists  of  the  Official  Personages  of  the 
British  Empire,  Civil,  Diplomatic,  Heraldic,  Judicial,  Ecclesiastical, 
Municipal,  Naval,  and  Military,  from  the  Earliest  Periods  to  the 
Present  Time,  together  with  the  Sovereigns  and  Rulers  of  the  World 
from  the  Foundation  of  their  respective  States  ;  the  Orders  of 
Knighthood  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  India,  and  numerous  other 
lists.  Founded  on  Beatson's  "Political  Index"  (1806).  Remodelled 
and  brought  down  to  1851  by  the  late  Joseph  Haydn.  Con- 
tinued to  the  Present  Time,  with  numerous  additional  Hsts, 
and  an  Index  to  the  entire  Work,  by  Horace  Ockerby, 
Solicitor  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Demy  8vo,  25s. 
"  The  most  complete  official  directory  in  existence,  containing  about  1,300  different 
lists." — Tiines. 

"  The  value  of  such  a  book  can  hardly  be  overrated."— ,5««Mrda2/  Review. 
"A  perfect  monument  of  patient  labour  and  research,  and  invaluable  for  many 
purposes  of  reference." — Truth. 

"This  valuable  work  has  cost  its  editor,  Mr  Horace  Ockerby,  a  great  deal  of  labour, 
and  does  infinite  credit  to  his  research  and  industry." — World. 

Any  Bookseller  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
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Rev.  H.  R.  HA  WE  IS,  M.A.,  Author  of  ''Music  and  Morals:' 

Sir  Morell  Mackenzie,  Physician  and  Operator,  a  Memoir,  compiled 
and  edited  from  Private  Papers  and  Personal  Reminiscences.  New 
Edition,  with  Portrait  and  copy  of  Autograph  Letter  from  the  Queen, 
crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Contents. 

Family  Tree.  Private  Practice.  The  Respite. 

Surroundings.  Leisure  Hours.  The  Last  Voyage. 

Boyhood.  The  Emperor.  Last  Glimpses. 

A  Vocation.  The  German  Doctors.  The  End. 

The  Throat  Hospital.  The  Book. 

"  Mr  Haweis  writes  not  only  fearlessly,  but  with  remarkable  freshness  and  vigour. 
He  is  occasionally  eloquent,  and  even  pathetic.  In  all  that  he  says  we  perceive  a 
transparent  honesty  and  singleness  of  purpose." — Saturday^  Remew. 

"A  deeply  interesting  book,  and  one  which  challenges  in  a  most  striking  and  fear- 
less manner  the  stern  verdict  which  Sir  Morell' s  own  profession  so  generally  passed 
upon  his  conduct  before  and  after  the  death  of  his  illustrious  patient  the  Emperor.  .  . 
The  volume  is  full  of  absolutely  interesting  details,  many  among  them  new." — Daily 
Telegraph. 

HOWARD  HENS  MAN,  Special  Correspondent  of  the  ''Pioneer'' 
{Allahabad)  and  the  "Daily  News'"  {London). 

The  Afghan  War,  1879-80.  Being  a  complete  Narrative  of  the  Capture 
of  Cabul,  the  Siege  of  Sherpur,  the  Battle  of  Ahmed  Khel,  the  March 
to  Candahar,  and  the  defeat  of  Ayub  Khan.  With  Maps,  demy  8vo, 
2IS. 

"  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  says  of  the  letters  here  published  in  a  collected  form  that 
'nothing  could  be  more  accurate  or  graphic'  As  to  accuracy  no  one  can  be  a  more 
competent  judge  than  Sir  Frederick,  and  his  testimony  stamps  the  book  before  us  as 
constituting  especially  trustworthy  material  for  history.  Of  much  that  he  relates  Mr 
Hensman  was  an  eye-witness ;  of  the  rest  he  was  informed  by  eye-witnesses  immedi- 
ately after  the  occurrence  of  the  events  recorded.  There  could,  therefore,  be  little  doubt 
as  to  the  facts  mentioned.  Credibility  might  be  concurrent  with  incorrect  deductions, 
but  we  are  assured  by  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  that  Mr  Hensman's  accuracy  is  complete 
in  all  respects.  Mr  Hensman  enjoyed  singular  advantages  during  the  first  part  of  the 
war,  for  he  was  the  only  special  correspondent  who  accompanied  the  force  which 
marched  out  of  Ali  Kheyl  in  September  1879.  One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
the  book  is  that  which  describes  the  march  of  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  from  Cabul  to 
Candahar.  The  description  of  the  Maiwand  disaster  is  given  with  combined  clearness, 
simplicity,  and  power,  and  will  be  read  with  the  utmost  interest.  Indeed,  the  book  is 
in  every  respect  interesting  and  well  written,  and  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  the 
author." — Athenoeum. 

SIR  JOHN  F.    W.  HERS C HE L,  Bart.,  K.H.,  d^c.  Member  of 
the  Institute  of  France,  ^c. 

Popular  Lectures  on  Scientific  Subjects.  New  Edition,  crown  8vo, 
6s. 
"  We  are  reminded  of  the  rapid  progress  made  by  science  within  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  by  the  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  Sir  John  Herschel's  Popular  Lectures, 
on  Scientific  Subjects.  In  1861,  spectrum  analysis,  as  applied  to  the  heavenly  bodies, 
was  referred  to  as  a  possibility  ;  now  it  is  not  only  an  accomplished  fact,  but  the 
analysis  of  the  gases  contained  in  the  sun  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  one  of  them, 
helium,  upon  the  earth.  Some  of  the  lectures,  such  as  that  on  light,  are  practically 
popular  treatises  on  the  particular  subject  to  which  they  refer,  and  can  be  read  with 
advantage  even  by  advanced  students." — The  Westminster  Review. 
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REV.   T.  P.  HUGHES. 
Dictionary  of   Islam.      Being  a  Cyclopcedia   of  the   Doctrines,    Rites, 
Ceremonies,  and  Customs,  together  with  the  Technical  and  Theological 
Terms  of  the  Muhammadan  Religion.     With  numerous  Illustrations, 
royal  8vo,  £2.  2s. 

"  Such  a  work  as  this  has  long  been  needed,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any  one 
better  qualified  to  prepare  it  than  Mr  Hughes.  His  '  Notes  on  Muhammadanism,'  of 
which  two  editions  have  appeared,  have  proved  decidedly  useful  to  students  of  Islam, 
especially  in  India,  and  his  long  familiarity  with  the  tenets  and  customs  of  Moslems 
has  placed  him  in  the  best  possible  position  for  deciding  what  is  necessary  and  what 
superfluous  in  a  '  Dictionary  of  Islam.'  His  usual  method  is  to  begin  an  article  with 
the  text  in  the  Koran  relating  to  the  subject,  then  to  add  the  traditions  bearing  upon  it, 
and  to  conclude  with  the  comments  of  the  Mohammedan  scholiasts  and  the  criticisms 
of  Western  scholars.  Such  a  method,  while  involving  an  infinity  of  labour,  produces 
the  best  results  in  point  of  accuracy  and  comprehensiveness.  The  difficult  task  of 
compiling  a  .dictionary  of  so  vast  a  subject  as  Islam,  with  its  many  sects,  its  saints, 
khalifs,  ascetics,  and  dervishes,  its  festivals,  ritual,  and  sacred  places,  the  dress, 
manners,  and  customs  of  its  professors,  its  commentators,  technical  terms,  science  of 
tradition  and  interpretation,  its  superstitions,  magic,  and  astrology,  its  theoretical 
doctrines  and  actual  practices,  has  been  accomplished  with  singular  success ;  and  the 
dictionary  -will  have  its  place  among  the  standard  works  of  reference  in  every  library 
that  professes  to  take  account  of  the  religion  which  governs  the  lives  of  forty  millions 
of  the  Queen's  subjects.  The  articles  on  'Marriage,'  'Women,'  'Wives,'  'Slavery,' 
'  Tradition,'  '  Sufi,'  '  Muhammad,'  '  Da'wah '  or  Incantation,  '  Burial,'  and  '  God,'  are 
especially  admirable.  Two  articles  deserve  special  notice.  One  is  an  elaborate  account 
of  Arabic  '  VV  riting '  by  Dr  Steiugass,  which  contains  a  vast  quantity  of  useful  matter, 
and  is  well  illustrated  by  woodcuts  of  the  chief  varieties  of  Arabic  script.  The  other 
article  to  which  we  refer  with  special  emphasis  is  Mr  F.  Pincott  on  *  Sikhism.'  There 
is  something  on  nearly  every  page  of  the  dictionary  that  will  interest  and  instruct  the 
students  of  Eastern  religion,  manners,  and  customs." — Athenoeum. 

Dictionary  of  Muha?nmadan  Theology. 
Notes   on    Muhammadanism,  by  Rev.  T.  P.  Hughes.     Third  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.     Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 

"  Altogether  an  admirable  little  book.  It  combines  two  excellent  qualities,  abun- 
dance  of  facts  and  lack  of  theories.  ...  On  every  one  of  the  numerous  heads  (over 
fifty)  into  which  the  book  is  divided,  Mr  Hughes  furnishes  a  large  amount  of  very 
valuable  information,  which  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  collect  from  even  a 
large  library  of  works  on  the  subject.  The  book  might  well  be  called  a  '  Dictionary  of 
Muhammadan  Theology,'  for  we  know  of  no  English  work  which  combines  a  methodical 
arrangement  (and  consequently  facility  of  reference)  with  fulness  of  information  in  so 
high  a  degree  as  the  little  volume  before  us." — The  Academy. 

"  It  contains  multum  in  parvo,  and  is  about  the  best  outlines  of  the  tenets  of  the 
Muslim  faith  which  we  have  seen.  It  has,  moreover,  the  rare  merit  of  being  accurate ; 
and,  although  it  contains  a  few  passages  which  we  would  gladly  see  expunged,  it  can- 
not fail  to  be  useful  to  all  Government  employes  who  have  to  deal  with  Muhammadans ; 
whilst  to  missionaries  it  will  be  invaluable." — The  Times  of  India. 

"  It  is  manifest  throughout  the  work  that  we  have  before  us  the  opinions  of  one 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subject,  and  who  is  uttering  no  random  notions.  .  .  . 
We  strongly  recommend.  '  Notes  on  Muhammadanism.'  Our  clergy  especially,  even 
though  they  are  not  missionaries,  and  have  no  intention  of  labouring  amongst  Muham- 
madans, or  consorting  with  them,  ought  to  have  at  least  as  much  knowledge  of  the 
system  as  can  be  most  readily  acquired,  with  a  very  little  careful  study,  from  this  use- 
ful treatise." — The  Record. 

Sn^   W.  HUNTER. 

Bengal    MS.    Records.      A  Selected  List  of  Letters  in   the  Board   of 

Revenue,  Calcutta,   1782- 1807,  with    an  Historical  Dissertation    and 

Analytical  Index.     4  vols.,  demy  8vo,  30s. 
A  Statistical  Account  of  Bengal.     20  vols. ,  demy  8vo,  £6. 
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J.  HUNTER^  late  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Association. 
A    Manual    of    Bee-keeping-.      Containing     Practical    Information    for 
Rational  and  Profitable  Methods  of  Bee  Management.     Full  Instruc- 
tions on  Stimulative  Feeding,  Ligurianising  and  Queen-raising,  with 
descriptions  of  the  American  Comb  Foundation,  Sectional  Supers,  and 
the  best  Hives   and  Apiarian    Appliances  on   all    Systems.      Fourth 
Edition,  with  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
"  We  are  indebted  to  Mr  J.  Hunter,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  British  Bee-keepers' 
Association.     His  Manual  of  Bee-keeping,  just  published,  is  full  to  the  very  brim  of 
choice  and  practical  hints  fully  up  to  the  most  advanced  stages  of  Apiarian  Science, 
and  its  perusal  has  afforded  us  so  much  pleasure  that  we  have  drawn  somewhat  largely 
from  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers." — Bee-keepers'  Magazine  {New  York). 

"  It  is  profusely  illustrated  with  engravings,  which  are  almost  always  inserted  for 
their  utility.  .  .  .  There  is  an  old  saying  that  '  easy  writing  is  hard  reading,'  but  we 
will  not  say  thus  much  of  Mr  Hunter's  book,  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  perhaps  the 
most  generally  useful  of  any  now  published  in  this  country." — The  Field. 

MAJOR  LEIGH  HUNT,  Madras  Army,  atid  ALEX.  S.  KENNY, 
M.R.  C.S.E.,  A.K.C.,  Senior  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  King's 

College,  London. 
On    Duty  under   a   Tropical    Sun.     Being  some  Practical  Suggestions 
for  the  Maintenance  of  Health  and  Bodily  Comfort,  and  the  Treatment 
of  Simple    Diseases ;    with    remarks    on    Clothing    and    Equipment. 
Second  Edition,  crov/n  8vo,  4s. 
"  This  little  book  is  devoted  to  the  description  and  treatment  of  many  tropical 
diseases  and  minor  emergencies,  supplemented  by  some  useful  hints  on  diet,  clothing, 
and  equipment  for  travellers  in  tropical  climates.    The  issue  of  a  third  edition  proves 
that  the  book  has  hitherto  been  successful.     On  the  whole  we  can  commend  the  hints 
which  have  been  given  for  the  treatment  of  various  diseases,  but  in  some  places  much 
has  been  left  to  the  knowledge  of  the  reader  in  the  selection  and  application  of  a 
remedy. " — Scottish  Geographical  Magazine. 

"  Is  written  more  especially  for  the  rougher  sex,  and  is  only  less  important  than 
Tropical  Trials '  because  it  has  had  many  more  predecessors.  It  is  now  in  a  third  edition, 
and  contains  practical  suggestions  for  the  maintenance  of  health  and  bodily  comfort, 
as  well  as  the  treatment  of  simple  diseases,  with  useful  remarks  on  clothing  and  equip- 
ment for  the  guidance  of  travellers  ahroaA."— Daily  Telegraph. 

Tropical  Trials.  A  Handbook  for  Women  in  the  Tropics.  Crown  8vo, 
7s.  6d. 
"  Is  a  valuable  handbook  for  women  in  the  East,  and,  we  are  glad  to  see,  now  in  its 
second  edition.  It  does  not  treat  theoretically  of  the  maladies  incidental  to  Europeans 
in  hot  climates,  or  go  deeply  into  those  matters  which  properly  belong  to  the  experi- 
enced doctor,  but  it  gives  plain,  wholesome  advice  on  matters  of  health,  which,  were 
it  scrupulously  followed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  would  add  fifty  per  cent,  to  the 
enjoyment  of  our  countrywomen  abroad.  She  could  scarcely  have  a  better  guide  as 
to  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do  than  this  excellent  handbook,  which  deserves  to  be 
included  in  every  woman's  foreign  outfit." — Daily  Telegraph. 

JOHN  H.  INGRAM. 
The   Haunted   Hames   and   Family  Traditions   of  Great   Britain. 

,    Illustrated.     Ciown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

Epitomised  in  One  Volume  by  R.  0' BYRNE,  F.R.G.S.,  &^c. 
James'  Naval  History.  A  Narrative  of  the  Naval  Battles,  Single  Ship 
Actions,  Notable  Sieges,  and  Dashing  Cutting-out  Expeditions,  fought 
in  the  days  of  Howe,  Hood,  Duncan,  St  Vincent,  Bridport,  Nelson, 
Camperdown,  Exmouth,  Duckworth,  and  Sir  Sydney  Smith.  Crown 
Svo,  5s. 
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MRS  GRACE  /OHNSON,  Silver  Medallist  Cookery,  Exhibition. 
Anglo-Indian  and  Oriental  Cookery.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

"  Overflows  with  all  sorts  of  delicious  and  economical  recipes." — Pall  Mall  Budget. 

"  Housewives  and  professors  of  the  gentle  art  of  cookery  who  deplore  the  dearth 
of  dainty  dishes  will  find  a  veritable  gold  mine  in  Mrs  Johnsons  book." — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

Appeals  to  us  from  a  totally  original  standpoint.  Sh.e  has  thoroughly  and  com- 
pletely investigated  native  and  Anglo-Indian  cuisines,  and  brought  away  the  very  best 
specimens  of  their  art.  Her  pillau  and  kedgree  are  perfect,  in  our  opinion  ;  curries 
are  scientifically  classed  and  explained,  and  some  of  the  daintiest  recipes  we  have  ever 
seen  are  given,  but  the  puddings  particularly  struck  our  fancj".  Puddings  as  a  rule 
are  so  nasty  !  The  pudding  that  is  nourishing  is  hideously  insipid,  and  of  the  smart 
pudding  it  may  truly  be  said  that  its  warp  is  dyspepsia,  and  its  woof  indigestion.  Mrs 
Johnson's  puddings  are  both  good  to  taste  and  pretty  to  look  at,  and  the  names  of 
some  of  her  native  dishes  would  brighten  any  menu. 

H.   G.  KEENE,  C. I. E. ,  B.C.S.,  M.R.A.S.,  dj'c. 

History  of  India.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  For 
the  use  of  Students  and  Colleges.  2  vols,  with  Maps.  Crown  8vo, 
1 6s. 

"  The  main  merit  of  Mr  Keene's  performance  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  has  assimilated 
all  the  authorities,  and  has  been  careful  to  brhig  his  book  down  to  date.  He  has  been 
careful  in  research,  and  has  availed  himself  of  the  most  recent  materials.  He  is  well 
known  as  the  author  of  other  works  on  Indian  history,  and  his  capacity  for  his  self- 
imposed  task  will  not  be  questioned.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  this  brief  testi- 
mony to  the  labour  and  skill  bestowed  by  him  upon  a  subject  of  vast  interest  and 
importance.  Excellent  proportion  is  preserved  in  dealing  with  the  various  episodes, 
and  the  style  is  clear  and  graphic.  The  volumes  are  supplied  with  many  useful  maps, 
and  the  appendix  include  notes  on  Indian  law  and  on  recent  books  about  India." — 
Globe. 

"  Mr  Keene  has  the  admirable  element  of  fairness  in  dealing  with  the  succession  of 
great  questions  that  pass  over  his  pages,  and  he  wisely  devotes  a  full  half  of  his  work 
to  the  present  century.  The  appearance  of  such  a  book,  and  of  every  such  book,  upon 
India  is  to  be  hailed  at  present.  A  fair-minded  presentment  of  Indian  history  like  that 
contained  in  Mr  Keene's  two  volumes  is  at  this  moment  peculiarly  welcome." — Times. 

An  Oriental  Biographical  Dictionary.     Founded  on  Materials  collected 

by   the   late   Thomas   William    Beale.      New    Edition,    revised    and 

enlarged,  royal  8vo,  28s. 

"A  complete  biographical  dictionary  for  a  country  like  India,  which  in  its  long 

history  has  produced  a  profusion  of  great  men,  would  be  a  vast  undertak'ng.    The 

suggestion  here  made  only  indicates  the  line  on  which  the  dictionary,  at  some  future 

time,  could  be  almost  indefinitely  extended,  and  rendered  still  more  valuable  as  a  work 

of  reference.     Great  care  has  evidently  been  taken  to  secure  the  accuracy  of  all  that 

has  been  included  in  the  work,  and  that  is  of  far  more  importance  than  mere  bulk. 

The  dictionary  can  be  commended  as  trustworthy,  and  reflects  much  credit  on  Mr 

Keene.    vSeveral  Interesting  lists  of  rulers  are  given  under  the  various  founders  of 

dynasties." — India. 

The  Fall  of  the  Moghul  Empire.     From  the  Death  of  Aurungzeb  to 
the  Overthrow  of  the  Mahratta  Power.     A  New  Edition,  with  Correc- 
tions and  Additions,  with  Map,  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
This  work  fills  up  a  blank  between  the  ending  of  Elphinstone's  and  the  commence- 
ment of  Thornton's  Histories.  ^ 

Fifty-Seven.  Some  Account  of  the  Administration  of  Indian  Districts 
during  the  Revolt  of  the  Bengal  Army.     Demy  8vo,  6s. 

A?iy  Bookseller  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
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DR  TALBOTT,  and  others. 
Keble  College  Sermons.     Second  Series,  1877- 1888,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

•'  To  those  who  desire  earnest,  practical,  and  orthodox  doctrine  in  the  form  of  short 
addresses,  these  sermons  will  be  most  acceptable  ;  and  their  lofty  tone,  their  eloquent 
wording,  and  the  thorough  manliness  of  their  character,  will  commend  them  to  a  wide 
circle  of  readers." — Morning  Post. 

"  Dr  Talbot  has  a  second  time  thoughtfully  placed  on  public  record  some  of  the 
lessons  which  were  taught  during  his  Wardenship  in  Sermons  preached  in  the  Chapel 
of  Eeble  College,  Oxford,  1877-1888.  The  sermons  are  fresh  and  vigorous  in  tone,  and 
evidently  corne  from  preachers  who  were  thoroughly  in  touch  with  their  youthful 
audience,  and  who  generally  with  much  acutenfiss  and  skill  grappled  with  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  difficulties  besetting  nowadays  the  University  career." — 
Church  Times. 

G.  H.  KINAHAN. 

A  Handy  Book  of  Rock  Names.     Fcap.  8vo,  4s. 

"  This  will  prove,  we  do  not  doubt,  a  very  useful  little  book  to  all  practical  geo- 
logists, and  also  to  the  reading  student  of  rocks.  When  a  difficulty  is  incurred  as  to 
a  species  of  deposit,  it  will  soon  vanish.  Mr  Kinahan's  little  book  will  soon  make  it 
all  clear.  The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  is  a  classified  table  of  rocks, 
the  second  part  treats  of  the  Ingenite  rocks,  and  the  third  part  deals  with  those  rocks 
which  are  styled  Derivate.  Dana's  termination  of  yte  has  been  most  generally  used 
by  the  author,  but  he  has  also  given  the  ite  terminations  for  those  that  like  them. 
The  book  will  be  purchased,  for  it  must  be  had,  by  every  geologist ;  and  as  its  size  is 
small,  it  will  form  a  convenient  pocket  companion  for  the  man  who  works  over  field 
and  quarry." — Popular  Science  Review. 

REV.  F.   G.  LEE,  D.D.  {Vicar  of  All  Saints',  Lambeth). 

The  Church  under  Queen  Elizabeth.  An  Historical  Sketch.  By  Rev. 
F.  G.  Lee,  D.D.  {Vicar  of  All  Saints',  Lambeth).  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

"There  is  the  same  picturesqueness  of  detail,  the  same  vigorous  denunciation,  the 
same  graphic  power,  which  made  the  earlier  book  pleasant  reading  even  to  many  who 
disagree  heartily  with  its  tone  and  object.  .  .  Dr  Lee's  strength  lies  in  very  graphic 
description." — Notes  and  Queries. 

"  This  is,  in  many  ways,  a  remarkably  fine  book.  That  it  is  powerfully  written  no 
one  acquainted  with  Dr  Lee's  vigorous  style  would  for  a  moment  dispute." — Morning 
Post. 

"  Presenting  a  painful  picture  of  the  degradation  into  which  the  Church  had  sunk 
in  Elizabeth's  reign." — Daily  Telegraph. 

Sights  and  Shadows.    Being  Examples  of  the  Supernatural.    New 

Edition.     With  a  Preface  addressed  to  the  Critics.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

"  This  work  will  be  especially  interesting  to  students  of  the  supernatural,  and  their 
name  is  legion  at  the  present  moment.  It  deals  with  more  than  one  branch  of  what  is 
commonly  known  as  spiritualism.  The  introduction  gives  a  brief  resume  of  various 
forms  of  magic  and  divination  which  have  obtained  credence  in  all  ages,  and  later  on 
we  find  well-authenticated  accounts  of  apparitions,  supernatural  warnings,  hypnotic 
experiments,  and  miracles  of  healing.  Mr  Lee  evidently  believes  that '  there  are  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy,'  and  few  sane  people 
will  disagree  with  him,  though  they  may  not  be  inclined  to  accept  all  his  opinions  and 
assertions  as  they  stand." — Lady. 

"  Here  we  have  ghostly  stories  galore,  which  believers  in  supernatural  visitations 
will  welcome  as  upholders  of  the  faith  that  is  in  them.  Dr  Lee  is  a  hard  hitter  and  a 
vigorous  controversialist,  with  a  righteous  contempt  for  your  Darwins  and  Stuart 
Mills,  and  such  like  folk,  and  is  not  above  suggesting  that  some  of  them  have  a  decided 
worship  of  the  god  Self.  As  for  '  the  pompous  jargon  and  silly  cynicism  which  so 
many  public  scribes  again  and  again  make  use  of  to  throw  discredit  upon  any  phase  of 
the  supernatural,'  I  have  nothing  to  say.  They  can  take  care  of  themselves.  This 
much  I  know,  that  '  Sights  and  Shadows '  gives  one  an  eerie  feeling  as  midnighi 
approaches  and  the  fire  flickers  on  the  hearth." — Gentlewoman. 
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COL.   G.  B.  MALLESON. 

History  of  the  French  in  India.  From  the  Founding  of  Pondicherry 
in  1674,  to  the  Capture  of  that  place  in  1761.  New  and  Revised 
Edition,  with  Maps.     Demy  8vo,  1 6s. 

"  Colonel  Malleson  has  produced  a  volume  alike  attractive  to  the  general  reader  and 
valuable  for  its  new  matter  to  the  special  student.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  now, 
for  the  first  time,  we  are  ftn-nished  with  a  faithful  narrative  of  that  portion  of  European 
enterprise  in  India  which  turns  upon  the  contest  waged  by  the  East  India  Company 
against  French  influence,  and  especially  against  Dupleix." — Edinburgh  Review. 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  contrast  the  work  now  before  us  with  the  writer's  first  bold  plunge 
into  historical  composition,  which  splashed  every  one  within  his  reach.  He  swims  now 
with  a  steady  stroke,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  his  sinking.  With  a  keener  insight  into 
human  character,  and  a  larger  understanding  of  the  sources  of  human  action,  he  com- 
bines all  the  power  of  animated  recital  which  invested  his  earlier  narratives  with 
■po-pM\2iViij."— Fortnightly  Review. 

"  The  author  has  had  the  advantage  of  consulting  the  French  archives,  and  his 
yolume  forms  a  useful  supplement  to  Orme." — Athenceum. 

Final   French  Struggles  in  India  and  on  the   Indian  Seas.     New 

Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

"  How  India  escaped  from  the  government  of  prefects  and  sub-prefects  to  fall  under 
that  of  commissioners  and  deputy-commissioners;  why  the  Penal  Code  of  Lord 
Macaulay  reigns  supreme  instead  of  a  Code  Napoleon;  why  we  are  not  lookiii;2:  on 
helplessly  from  Mahe,  Karikal,  and  Pondicherry,  while  the  French  are  ruling  al5  over 
Madras,  and  spending  millions  of  francs  in  attempting  to  cultivate  the  slopes  of  the 
Neilgherries,  may  be  learnt  from  this  modest  volume.  Colonel  Malleson  is  always 
painstaking,  and  generally  accurate ;  his  style  is  transparent,  and  he  never  loses  sight 
of  the  purpose  with  which  he  commenced  to  write." — Saturday  Review. 

"  A  book  dealing  with  such  a  period  of  our  history  in  the  East,  besides  being 
interesting,  contains  many  lessons.  It  is  written  in  a  style  that  will  be  popular  with 
general  readers." — Athenceum. 

"  It  strikes  one  as  the  best  thing  he  has  yet  done.  Searching,  yet  easy,  his  pen  goes 
with  unflagging  power  through  the  military  wonders  of  a  hundred  years,  connecting 
the  accounts  of  battles  by  a  sufficient  historic  thread." — Academy. 

History  of  Afghanistan,  from  the  Earhest  Period  to  the  Outbreak  of  the 
War  of  1878,  with  map,  demy  8vo,  i8s. 
"  The  name  of  Colonel  Malleson  on  the  title-page  of  any  historical  work  in  relation 
to  India  or  the  neighbouring  States  is  a  satisfactory  guarantee  both  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  facts  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  narrative.  The  author  may  be  complimented  upon 
having  written  a  History  of  Afghanistan  which  is  likely  to  become  a  work  of  standard 
authority." — Scotsman. 

The  Battle-Fields  of  Germany,  from  the  Outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  to  the  Battle  of  Blenheim,  with  maps  and  one  plan,  demy  8vOj 
1 6s. 
"  Colonel  Malleson  has  shown  a  grasp  of  his  subject,  and  a  power  o*"  -.•yifv.svi,,    \.a 
confused  passages  of  battle,  in  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  naL'^o  any  Mvini  t^V^ 
as  his  equal.    In  imbuing  these  almost  forgotten  battle-fields  with  fresh  intei^PRt  nn<i 
reality  for  the  English  reader,  he  is  re-opening  one  of  the  most  important  chanters  of 
European  History,  which  no  previous  English  writer   has  made   so  interestinp^  nmi 
instructive  as  he  has  succeeded  in  doing  in  this  volume." Academy. 

Ambushes   and    Surprises,   being  a   Description  of  some  of  the  most 
famous  instances  of  the  Leading  into  Ambush  and  the  Surprises  of 
Armies,  from  the  time  of  Hannibal  to  the  period  of  the  Indian  Mutiny 
with  a  portrait  of  General  Lord  Mark  Ker,  K.C.B.,  demy  8vo    i8s. 

Any  Bookseller  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
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JAMES  IRVIN  L  UPTON,  F.R.  C.  V.S.,  author  of  "  The  External 
Anatomy  of  the  Horse,'^  &^c. 

The  Horse :  as  he  Was,  as  he  Is,  and  as  he  Ought  to  Be,  with 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
"  "Written  with  a  good  object  in  view,  namely,  to  create  an  interest  in  the  important 
subject  of  horse-breeding,  more  especially  that  class  known  as  general  utility  horses. 
The  book  contains  several  illustrations,  is  well  printed  and  handsomely  bound,  and  we 
hope  will  meet  with  the  attention  it  deserves." — Live  Stock  Journal. 

T  MILLER  MA  GUI  RE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
American  War — Campaigns  in  Virginia,  1861-2,  with  Maps.     Royal 
8vo,  paper  covers,  3s.  6d. 

MRS  MANNING. 
Ancient  and  Mediaeval  India.  Being  the  History,  Religion,  Laws, 
Caste,  Manners  and  Customs,  Language,  Literature,  Poetry,  Philo- 
sophy, Astronomy,  Algebra,  Medicine,  Architecture,  Manufactures, 
Commerce,  &c.,  of  the  Hindus,  taken  from  their  Writings.  With 
Illustrations.     2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  30s. 

IRVING  MONTAGU  {late  Special  War  Correspndent  ''Illustrated 

London  News  "). 
Camp  and  Studio.     Illustrated  by  the  Author.     New  Edition.     Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

"His  animated  pages  and  sketches  have  a  more  than  ephemeral  interest,  and 
present  a  moving  picture  of  the  romance  and  the  misery  of  countries  and  populations 
ravaged  by  great  opposing  armies,  and  many  a  picturesque  episode  of  personal  ex- 
periences ;  he  is  pleasant  and  amusing  enough." — Daily  Sews. 

"  Mr  Irving  Montagu's  narrative  of  his  experiences  as  war  artist  of  the  Illustrated 
London  News  during  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  though  late  in  appearing,  may  be  read 
with  interest.  War  correspondents  and  artists  usually  enjoy  a  fair  share  of  adventure ; 
but  Mr  Montagu  appears  to  have  revelled  in  dangers  which  seem  anything  but  desir- 
able when  studied  in  cold  blood.  Mr  Montagu  has  much  that  is  interesting  to  tell 
about  the  horrors  of  the  siege  of  Kars  and  the  prowess  of  the  fair  young  Amazon  who 
commanded  a  troop  of  Bashi-Bazuks,  and  even  seduced  a  Russian  general  to  her  side. 
How  he  got  to  the  front  in  spite  of  Russian  prohibition,  disguised  as  a  camp  foll'ower, 
how  his  portmanteau  was  shelled  a  few  inches  behind  his  back,  what  he  risked  and 
what  he  saw  in  the  memorable  lines  before  Plevna,  v>'ill  be  read  with  great  interest. 
The  book  is  well  illustrated  by  many  vigorous  sketches,  some  of  which  are  exceedingly 
humorous.'"— Athenceum. 

"A  bright  chatty "  record  of  wars,  scenes,  and  adventures  in  various  parts  of  the 
world." — Echo. 

Wanderings    of   a   War   Artist.      Illustrated  by  the  Author.      New 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

"  Mr  Montagu  is  to  be  congratulated  on  an  eminently  readable  book,  which,  both 
in  style  and  matter,  is  above  the  average  of  productions  in  this  kind." — The  Morning 
Post. 

"  This  is  an  enchanting  book.  Equally  as  writer  and  as  artist,  Mr  Irving  Montagu 
is  a  delightful  companion.  This  beautiful  and  exceptionally  interesting  volume  does 
not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  literarj^  and  artistic  achievements  of  the  well-known 
*  special '  of  the  Illustrated  London  News.'" — The  Daily  Neu-s. 

"  His  own  adventures  are  largely  seasoned  with  stories  of  other  people  and  anec- 
dotes he  picks  up.  He  went  through  the  second  siege  of  Paris  under  the  Commune, 
and  some  of  the  best  reading  in  the  book  is  the  picture  he  gives  of  the  state  of  poor, 
beautiful  Paris,  seen  by  the  eye  of  an  observing,  impartial  man,  who  has  no  object  in 
either  exaggerating  or  under-colouring  the  work  of  the  Commune." — The  Spectator. 

"The  adventures  of  Mr  Montagu  are  narrated  with  humour,  and  are  seldom  dull 
reading." — Glasgow  Herald. 
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/.  MORRIS,  Author  of  "  The  War  in  Korea,^^  ^c,  thirteen  years 
resident  in  Tokio  under  the  Japanese  Board  of  Works. 

Advance  Japan.  A  Nation  Thoroughly  in  Earnest.  With  over  100 
Illustrations  by  R.  Isayama,  and  of  photographs  lent  by  the  Japanese 
Legation.     8vo,  12s.  6d. 

"Mr  Morris  evidently  knows  the  country  well,  and  is  a  strong  believer  in  its 
future  ;  his  book  will  be  found  a  useful  summary  of  recent  history,  abounding  in  good 
character  sketches,  accompanied  with  photographs,  of  the  leading  men." — Times. 

"  Is  really  a  remarkably  complete  account  of  the  land,  the  people,  and  the  institu- 
tions of  Japan,  with  chapters  that  deal  with  matters  of  such  living  interest  as  its 
growing  industries  and  armaments,  and  the  origin,  incidents,  and  probable  outcome 
of  the  war  with  China.  The  volume  is  illustrated  by  a  Japanese  artist  of  repute  ;  it 
has  a  number  of  useful  statistical  appendices,  and  it  is  dedicated  to  His  Majesty  the 
Mikado. " — Scotsman. 

"  Mr  Morris,  who  writes,  of  course,  with  thorough  local  knowledge,  gives  a  very 
complete  and  eminently  readable  account  of  the  country,  its  government,  people,  and 
resource.  .  .  The  work,  which  contains  a  large  number  of  portraits  and  other  illustra- 
tions, is  decidedl}^  '  on  the  nail,'  and  may  be  recommended  not  only  as  a  book  to  read, 
but  as  of  value  for  reference." — Westminster  Gazette. 

"Puts  before  us  a  clear  view  of  the  point  which  has  been  reached.  His  work  is 
historical,  social,  and  descriptive  ;  we  see  in  it  the  Japanese  of  to-day  as  he  realiy  is. 
Mr  Morris  has  also  something  to  say  on  the  Japanese  at  home— how  he  eats,  how  he 
dresses,  and  how  he  comports  himself ;  while  wider  issues  are  discussed  in  the  chapters 
treating  of  the  administration  of  the  islands,  their  ports,  communications,  trades,  and 
armaments." — Globe. 

"  A  well-proportioned  sketch  of  the  Japanese  of  to-day,  so  recent  as  to  include  the 
results  of  the  v/ar.  .  .  There  is  much  else  I  should  like  to  quote  in  this  able  and 
interesting  book.  It  has  a  good  chapter  on  natural  history,  and  an  excellent  chapter 
on  diet,  dress,  and  manners  ;  it  gives  just  enough  of  Japanese  history  to  help  the 
ordinary  reader  who  wants  to  learn  his  Japan  on  easy  terms  ;  it  has  also  most  useful 
and  attractively  conveyed  information  in  its  brief  account  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Japan,  communications  and  armament,  language  and  literature,  mines  and  minerals." 
— Queen. 

' '  He  summarises  clearlj'-,  concisely,  the  existing  knowledge  on  the  Japanese  Parlia- 
mentary system,  territorial  and  administrative  divisions,  natural  history,  domestic 
and  national  customs,  dynastic  changes,  old  feudal  institutions,  town  populations, 
industries,  mineral  and  other  natural  resources,  railways,  armaments,  the  press,  and 
other  subjects  too  many  for  enumeration.  Even  the  chapter  on  language  and  litera- 
ture makes  an  appalling  subject  interesting.  .  .  .  Mr  Morris  has  brought  his  verj^  use- 
ful account  of  Japan  up-to-date.  He  gives  a  good  summarj'  of  the  recent  war  with 
China,  and  then  proceeds  to  make  some  well-considered  suggestions  on  a  matter  of 
supreme  importance  to  Europe  no  less  than  to  the  two  Empires  of  the  Far  East." 


CHARLES  MARVIN. 

The  Region  of  the  Eternal  Fire.  An  Account  of  a  Journey  to  the 
Caspian  Region  in  1883.  New  Edition.  With  Maps  and  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo,  handsomely  bound,  6s. 

"The  leading  authority  of  the  English  Press  on  the  Central  Asian  Question  is 
Charles  Marvin,  a  man  of  iron  industrj',  who  has  wielded  his  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  region  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  eminent  service  to  his  country." — Opinion 
of  Arminius  Vmabery. 

"Charles  Marvin's  services  in  respect  of  the  Russo- Afghan  Question  have  been 
invaluable.  He  has  heard  with  his  own  ears  the  opinions  expressed  on  the  subject  by 
Russian  generals  and  diplomatists,  and,  for  the  love  of  England,  has  spent  his  own 
money  to  warn  England's  people."— Opinion  of  Colonel  Malleson,  "  The  Russo-Afghan 
Question,"  p.  55. 

Any  Bookseller  at  Home  and  Abroad 
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W.   O'CONNOR  MORRIS. 

Great  Commanders  of  Modern  Times,  and  the  Campaign  of  1815. 

Turenne — Marlborough — Frederick    the    Great — Napoleon — Welling- 
ton— Moltke.     With  Illustrations  and  Plans.     Royal  8vo,  21s. 

"  Mr  Morris  certainly  brings  to  his  task  vast  reading  and  exhaustive  research." — 
Aihenoiwm. 

"  We  gladly  welcome  this  handsome  volume  by  Judge  O'Connor  Morris,  v/hich  gives 
evidence  on  every  page  of  careful  reading  and  correct  judgment.  .  .  .  An  admirable 
book  to  place  in  the  hands  of  any  student  who  wishes  to  get  some  idea  of  the  history 
of  the  art  of  war." — Academy. 

"  To  the  students  of  war  this  book  will  prove  of  the  utmost  interest  and  the  greatest 
possible  service." — National  Observer. 

"  Writes  vividly  and  well." — Tirties. 

CARDINAL  NEWMAN. 

Miscellanies  from  the  Oxford  Sermons  of  John  Henry  Newman, 

D.  D.     Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  5s. 

"All  the  resources  of  a  master  of  English  style — except,  perhaps  one,  description — 
were  at  his  command  ;  pure  diction,  clear  arrangement,  irony,  dignity,  a  copious 
command  of  words,  combined  with  a  reserve  in  the  use  of  them — all  these  qualities 
went  to  make  up  the  charm  of  Newman's  style,  the  finest  flower  that  the  earlier  system 
of  a  purely  classical  education  has  produced." — Athenceum. 

"The  pieces  presented  to  us  here  are  carefully  chosen,  and  answer  the  purpose  of 
the  present  volume.  The  selections  which  are  contained  in  it  happily  avoid  any  of 
these  passages  which  have  been  the  grounds  of  controversy.  As  a  general  rule  we  are 
able  to  take  in  the  teachings  of  this  book  without  any  arrihre-pensee,  without  any 
feeling  that  we  have  here  the  germ  of  those  theories  which  estrange  their  author  from 
us." — Athenceum. 


COL.  F.  A.    WHINYATES,  late  R.H. A.,  formerly  commanding 

the  Battery. 

Military  Regiments— From  Corunna  to  Sevastopol,  the  History  of 
"C"  Battery,  "A"  Brigade,  late  "C"  Troop,   Royal  Horse 
Artillery,  with  succession  of  Officers  from  its  formation  to  the  present 
-  time.     With  3  Maps,  demy  8vo,  14s. 


EDWARD  NEWMAN,  F.Z.S. 
British  Butterflies.     With  many  Illustrations.     Super  royal  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

DEPUTY  SURGEON-GENERAL  C.  T.  PASKE,  late  of  the  Bengal 
Ar77iy,  and  Edited  by  F.  G.  AFLALO. 

Life  and  Travel  in  Lower  Burmah,  with  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

"In  dealing  with  life  in  Burmah  we  are  given  a  pleasant  insight  into  Eastern  life  ; 
and  to  those  interested  in  India  and  our  other  Eastern  possessions,  the  opinions  Mr 
Paske  offers  and  the  suggestions  he  makes  will  be  delightful  reading.  Mr  Paske  has 
adopted  a  very  light  style  of  writing  in  *  Myamma,'  which  lends  an  additional  charm 
to  the  shoi't  historical-cum-geographical  sketch,  and  both  the  writer  and  the  editor 
are  to  be  commended  for  the  production  of  a  really  attractive  book." — Public  Opinion- 
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Translation  of  the  famous  Passion  Play. 
Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau,  The,  with  the  whole  Drama  translated 
into  English,  and  the  Songs  of  the  Chorus  in  German  and  English  ; 
also  a  Map  of  the  Town,  Plan  of  the  Theatre,  &c.     4to,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  ; 
paper,  2s.  6d. 

"  The  author  of  '  Charles  Lowder  '  has  done  a  real  service  in  publishing  a  transla- 
tion of  '  The  Passion  Play  at  Oberatnmergau,'  with  a  description  of  the  play  and  short 
account  of  a  visit  there  in  1880.  To  those  who  have  already  seen  it,  this  little  book 
will  recall  vividly  the  experience  of  what  must  be  to  ail  a  memorable  day,  while  to 
those  who  are  going  in  1890  it  is  aimply  invaluable." — Guardian. 

MARY  A.  PR  ATT  EN. 
My  Hundred  Swiss  Flowers,   with  a  short  account  of  Swiss   Ferns. 
With  60  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  plain  plates,  12s.  6d.  ;  with  plates 
coloured  by  hand,  25s. 
"The  temptation  to  jproduce  such  books  as  this  seems  irresistible.     The 
author  feels  a  want ;  the  want  is  undeniable.     After  more  or  less  hesitation 
he  feels  he  can  supply  it.     It  is  pleasantly  written,  and  affords  useful  hints 
as  to  localities." — Athenceum. 

R.  A.  PROCTOR. 
Watched  by  the  Dead,  a  loving  study  of  Dickens'  half-told  tale.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  IS.  6d.  ;  boards,  is. 
"  Mr  Proctor  here  devotes  much  study  and  much  ingenious  conjecture  to  restoring 
the  plot  of  '  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Dropd.'  It  would  not  be  fair  were  we  to  attempt 
to  give  in  a  small  compass  the  result  of  his  labours. ,  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  those 
who  have  occupied  themselves  with  this  curious  problem  will  be  interested  in  the 
solution  here  offered  for  their  acceptance." — Spectator. 

WILLIAM  PROCTOR,  Sttid  Groom. 
The    Management  and    Treatment  of   the    Horse  in  the   Stable, 
Field,  and  on  the  Road.     Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged, 
Illustrated.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
"  There  are  few  who  are  interested  in  horses  will  fail  to  profit  by  one  portion  or 
another  of  this  useful  work." — Sportsman. 

"  We  cannot  do  better  than  wish  that  Mr  Proctor's  book  may  find  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  all  those  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  most  useful  quadruped  we 
possess." — England. 

"  There  is  a  fund  of  sound  common-sense  views  in  this  work  which  will  be  interest- 
ing to  many  owners." — Field. 

"  Coming  from  a  practical  hand  the  work  should  recommend  itself  to  the  public." — 
Sportsman. 

WILLIAM  RAEBURN  ANDREW. 

Raeburn    (Sir    Henry,    R.A. ),    Life   by  his   Great-Grandson,   William 

Raeburn  Andrew,   with  an  Appendix  comprising  a  list  of  his  works 

exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy,  Edinburgh.      Svo,  los.  6d. 

"  Mr  Andrew's  book,  which  on  this  occasion  appeals  to  a  wider  public,  makes  no 

pretence  to  do  more  than  to  bring  togcthei-  the  biographical  fragments  concerning 

Raeburn  gathered  out  of  various  publications  and  to  '  make  them  coherent  with  a  little 

cement  of  his  own.'     Possibly  a  fuller  and  more  original  biography  of  the  greatest  of 

our  portrait-painters,  who  was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the 

Edinburgh  Society  of  the  beginning  of  the  century,  may  yet  see  the  light  ;  and  in  the 

meantime  we  can  be  grateful  to  Mr  Andrew  for  bringing  together  and  arranging  so 

rich  a  store  of  topographical   and   personal   details  connected   with  his   illustrious 

ancestor.     In  an  appendix  is  a  useful  annotated  catalogue  of  the  187G  exhibition  of 

Raeburn's  works." — Scotuman. 

Any  Bookseller  at  Hoine  and  Ab7'oad. 
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R.  RIMMER,  F.L.S. 

The  Land  and  Freshwater  Shells  of  the  British   Isles.     Illustrated 
with  lo  Photographs  and  3  Lithographs,  containing  figures  of  all  the 
principal  Species.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 
•'  This  handsomely  got  up  little  volume  supplies  a  long-felt  want  in  a  very  ingenious 
and  trustworthy  manner.     The  author  is  an  enthusiastic  conchologist,  and  writes 
both  attractively  and  well,  and  in  a  manner  so  simple  and  natural  that  we  have  no 
fear  that  any  ordinarily  educated  man  will  easily  understand  every  phrase.     But 
the  feature  of  this  book  which  strikes  us  most  is  that  every  species  of  British  land  and 
freshwater  shell  has  been  photographed,  and  here  we  have  all  the  photographs,  natural 
size  in  the  albertype  process,  so  that  the  merest  tyro  will  find  no  difficulty  in  identi- 
fying any  shell  he  may  find. " — Science,  Gossip. 


ALEXANDER  ROGERS  {Bombay  Civil  Service,  Retired). 

The  Land  Revenue  of  Bombay,  a  History  of  its  Administration,  Rise, 
and  Progress,  with  18  Maps.  2  vols.,  demy  Svo,  30s. 
"Mr  Rogers  has  produced  a  continuous  and  an  authoritative  record  of  the  land 
changes  and  of  the  fortunes  of  the  cultivating  classes  for  a  full  half -century,  together 
with  valuable  data,  regarding  the  condition  and  burdens  of  those  classes  at  various 
periods  before  the  present  system  of  settlement  was  introduced.  Mr  Rogers  now 
presents  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  land  administration  of  Bombay  as  a  whole,  the 
history  of  its  rise  and  progress,  and  a  clear  statement  of  the  results  which  it  has 
attained.  It  is  a  narrative  of  which  all  patriotic  Englishmen  may  feel  proud.  The  old 
burdens  of  native  rule  have  been  lightened,  the  old  injustices  mitigated,  the  old  fiscal 
cruelties  and  exactions  abolished.  Underlying  the  stoiy  of  each  district  we  see  a  per- 
ennial struggle  going  on  between  the  increase  of  the  population  and  the  available 
means  of  subsistence  derived  from  the  soil.  That  increase  of  the  population  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  peace  of  the  country  under  British  rule.  But  it  tends  to  press 
more  and  more  severely  on  the  possible  limits  of  local  cultivation,  and  it  can  only  be 
provided  for  by  the  extension  of  the  modern  appliances  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion. Mr  Rogers  very  properly  confines  himself  to  his  own  subject.  But  there  is 
ample  evidence  that  the  extension  of  roads,  railways,  steam  factories,  and  other 
industrial  enterprises,  have  plaj'ed  an  important  part  in  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
and  that  during  recent  years  such  enterprises  have  been  powerfully  aided  by  an 
abundant  currency." — 'Llie.  Times. 


ROBERT  SEWELL. 

Analytical  History  of  India,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Abolition  of 
the  East  India  Company  in  1858.     Post  8vo,  8s. 

"Much  careful  labour  has  been  expended  on  this  volume." — Athenseum. 

"  The  object  of  the  author  in  compiling  the  following  analytical  sketch  of  Indian 
history  has  been  to  supply  a  want  felt  by  most  students  of  the  more  voluminous 
standard  works  of  Mill,  Elphinstone,  Thornton,  and  Marshman,  for  a  condensed  outline 
in  one  small  volume,  which  should  serve  at  once  to  recall  the  memory  and  guide  the 
eye.  At  the  same  time  he  has  attempted  to  render  it  interesting  to  the  general  reader 
by  preserving  a  medium  between  a  bare  analysis  and  a  complete  history  ;  so  that, 
without  consulting  the  eminent  authorities  mentioned  above,  the  mind  may  readily 
grasp  the  principal  outlines  of  the  early  condition  of  India,  and  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  East  India  Company.  For  the  more  full  comprehension  of  these  facts  the  author 
has  provided,  in  addition  to  a  table  of  contents  and  a  chronological  index,  an  index  to 
the  geographical  position  of  the  places  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  text,  bearing 
the  latitudes  and  longitude  as  given  in  Thornton's  '  Gazetteer  of  India.'  This  will  be 
found  not  only  to  aid  the  student  who  is  but  partially  acquainted  with  the  map  of 
India,  but  also  by  means  of  occasional  accents  to  guide  him  in  the  ordinary  pro- 
nunciation of  the  names." — Preface. 
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G.  P.  SANDERSON. 
Thirteen  Years  among  the  Wild  Beasts  of  India ;  their  Haunts  and 
Habits,  from  Personal  Observation,  with  an  account  of  the  Modes  of 
Capturing  and  Taming  Wild  Elephants.  With  21  full-page  Illustra- 
tions, reproduced  for  this  Edition  direct  from  the  original  drawings, 
and  3  Maps.     Fifth  Edition.     Fcap.  4to,  12s. 

•'  We  find  it  difficult  to  hasten  through  this  interesting  book ;  on  almost  every  page 
some  incident  or  some  happy  descriptive  passage  tempts  the  reader  to  linger.  The 
author  relates  his  exploits  with  ability  and  with  singular  modesty.  His  adventures 
with  man-eaters  will  afford  lively  entertainment  to  the  reader,  and  indeed  there  is  no 
portion  of  the  volume  which  he  is  likely  to  wish  shorter.  The  illustrations  add  to  the 
attractions  of  the  book." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  This  is  the  best  and  most  practical  book  on  the  wild  game  of  Southern  and 
Eastern  India  that  ws  have  read,  and  displays  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  natural 
history.  To  the  traveller  proposing  to  visit  India,  whether  he  be  a  sportsman,  a 
naturalist,  or  an  antiquarian,  the  book  wiil  be  invaluable :  full  of  incident  and  sparkling 
with  anecdote." — Bailey's  Magazine. 

"This— the  fifth  edition  of  a  work  as  charming  to  read  as  it  is  instructive — will  be 
welcomed  equally  by  lovers  of  sport,  and  of  natural  history.  Though  he  met  with  and 
shot  many  other  kinds  of  wild  beasts,  the  bulk  of  the  volume,  well  written,  well  illus- 
trated, and  generally  well  got  up,  deals  chiefly  with  the  elephant,  the  tiger,  the  bison, 
the  leopard,  and  the  bear.  Mr  Sanderson,  with  exceptional  powers  of  observation, 
cultivated  friendly  intercourse  with  the  natives ;  and  he  was  consequently  able  to  utilise 
to  the  utmost  the  singularly  favourable  opportunities  enjoyed  by  him  as  director  of 
elephant-capturing  operations  in  Mysore  and  Chittagong.  The  result  is  a  book  which 
to  graphic  details  of  sporting  adventures  far  surpassing  the  common,  adds  a  correct 
natural  history  of  the  animals  chiefly  dealt  with,  and  particularly  the  elephant.  From 
this  real  king  of  beasts,  Mr  Sanderson  carefully  removes  every  exaggeration  made  both 
for  or  against  him,  which  had  been  repeated  without  any  good  foundation  by  one 
writer  after  another  ;  he  substitutes  for  fables  a  description  of  elephantine  anatomy, 
size,  habits,  and  character  which  may  be  said  to  sum  up  all  that  we  know  for  certain 
about  the  animal,  and  nearly  all  that  one  can  wish  to  know.  We  should  have  wished 
to  see  this  edition  brought  up  to  date.  The  book  is  more  fascinating  than  a  romance  ; 
and  we  have  read  it  now  the  third  time  with  as  great  a  zest  as  when  we  revelled  over 
the  perusal  of  the  first  edition." — Imperial  and  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review. 

PROFESSOR  SHELDON. 
The  Future  of  British  Agriculture,  how  Farmers  may  best  be  bene- 
fited.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

"Fortunately  Prof.  Sheldon  has  no  mind  to  play  the  part  of  a  prophet,  but  from 
the  plenitude  of  a  long  experience  gives  sage  counsel  how  to  farm  abreast  of  the  time 
and  be  ready  for  whatever  may  ensue.  .  .  .  This  little  book  is  well  worth  reading, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  find  that  the  Professor  by  no  means  despairs  of  the  future  of 
agriculture  in  England." — Academy. 

"  We  welcome  the  book  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  agricultural  literature, 
and  as  a  useful  guide  to  those  branches  in  which  the  author  is  especially  qualified  to 
instruct." — Nature. 

"In  this  beautifully  printed  and  well-bound  little  book  Professor  Sheldon,  in 
his  usual  happy  style,  surveys  the  agricultural  field,  and  indicates  what  he  thinks 
is  the  prospect  in  front  of  the  British  farmer.  Like  a  watchman  he  stands  upon  his 
tower — and  w  hen  asked.  What  of  the  night  ?  he  disavows  not  that  we  are  in  the  night, 
but  earnestly  declares  that  the  morning  cometh  apace.  The  professor  is  an  optimist  ; 
he  does  not  believe  that  the  country  is  done,  and  still  U^ss  does  he  favour  the  idea  that, 
taking  a  wide  survey,  the  former  days  were  better  than  these.  On  the  contrary ,.lie 
urges  that  the  way  out  of  the  wilderness  is  not  by  any  by-i)atli,  but  by  going  rigfif 
ahead  ;  and,  ere  long,  the  man  who  holds  the  banner  high  will  emerge  triumphant." 
— Scottish  Farmer. 

J.  SMITH,  A.L.S. 
Ferns :    British    and    Foreign.      Fourth    Edition,  revised    and   greatly- 
enlarged,  with  New  Figures,  &c.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Any  Bookseller  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
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G.  BARNETT  SMITH,  Author  of  ''History  of  the  English 

Parliament. ^^ 

Leaders  of  Modern  Industry.     Biographical  Sketches. 

Contents : — The   Stephensons,    Charles   Knight,    Sir    George    Burns, 
Sir  Josiah  Mason,  The  Wedgwoods,  Thomas  Brassey,  The  Fairl:airns, 
Sir  William  Siemens,  The  Rennies.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
"  '  Leaders  of  Modern  Industry '  is  a  volume  of  interesting  biographical  sketches  of 

the  pioneers  of  various  phases  of  industry,   comprising  the   Stephensons,  Charles 

Knight,  Sir  George  Burns,  Sir  Josiah  Mason,  the  Wedgwoods,  Thomas  Brassey,  the 

Fairbairns,  Sir  William  Siemens,  and  the  Rennies." — World. 

Women  of  Renown.     Nineteenth  Century  Studies. 

Contents  : — Frederika  Bremer,  Countess  of  Blessington,  George  Eliot, 
Jenny  Lind,  Mary  Somerville,  George  Sand,  Mary  Carpenter,  Lady 
Morgan,  Rachel,  Lady  Hester  Stanhope.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Mr  Barnett  Smith  continues  his  biographical  activity.  It  is  not  many  weeks  since 
a  volume  appeared  from  his  pen  on  "  Christian  Workers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  "  ; 
now  we  have  "Women  of  Renown:  Nineteenth  Century  Studies."  The  later  is  the 
larger  and  more  elaborate  work  of  the  two,  but  in  design  and  execution  it  is  not 
greatly  dissimilar  from  the  earlier  volume.  Desirous  of  showing  what  the  women  of 
eminence  whom  he  has  chosen  for  delineation  really  were — how  they  lived,  moved, 
and  acted — the  author  has  presented  them  wherever  he  could  "as  painted  by  them- 
selves or  their  contemporaries."  Autobiographies  and  biog'raphies  are  thus,  as  far  as 
available,  laid  under  contribution.  In  the  hands  of  so  capable  a  compiler  as  Mr 
Barnett  Smith  such  materials  have  been  skilfully  utilised,  and  the  result  is  a  series  of 
brightly  written  sketches. 

The  Life  and  Enterprises  of  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps — The  only  full 
and  Complete  English  Account  of.  New  Edition.  Revised,  and 
brought  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  with  Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

"  A  great  part  of  M.  de  Lesseps'  career  already  belongs  to  history,  and  is  invested 
with  a  lustre  which  nothing  can  obscure.  Mr  G.  Barnett  Smith  makes  this  clear  in  his 
useful  and  painstaking  compilation.  ...  It  is  skilfully  executed,  and  illustrates  aptly 
and  not  altogether  inopportunely,  both  the  poetry  and  the  prose  of  M.  de  Lesseps' 
extraordinary  career." — The  Times. 

"A  very  comprehensive  life  of  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  has  been  produced  by  G. 
Barnett  Smith,  who  has  already  proved  his  ability  as  a  faithful  and  painstaking  bio- 
grapher. The  career  of  M.  de  Lesseps  was  one  of  great  achievements  and  great 
vicissitudes.  This  biographer  lauds  bis  achievenjents.  The  facts  of  the  prosecution 
in  connection  with  the  Panama  Canal  project  are  elaborately  set  forth  in  this  volume, 
to  which  all  readers  interested  in  the  question  should  refer  for  information  on  a  matter 
which  to  people  not  resident  in  France  must  have  appeared  unusually  complicated." — 
Westminster  Review. 

ARTHUR  FENRHYN STANLEY,  D.D.  {Dean  of  Westminster). 

Scripture  Portraits  and  other  Miscellanies  collected  from  his  Published 
Writings.     By  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  D.D.     Crown  Svo,  gilt  top, 

5s. 
•■*fm  ijj  virtue  of  his  literary  genius,  his  solid  acquirements,  his  manly  sense,  and  his 
sympathetic  and  generous  piety,  he  ranks  among  the  most  eminent  and  estimable  of 
Christian  teachers." — Chambers's  Encyclopcedia. 

"These  essays  range  over  a  period  of  twenty  years  (! 850-1870),  and  they  furnish  a 
series  of  singularly  interesting  illustrations  oif  the  great  controversies  which  have 
agitated  that  time.  .  .  .  Every  one,  indeed,  of  his  essays  has  achieved  in  its  day  a 
success  which  makes  a  recommendation  unnecessary." — Allibone. 
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E.   CE.  SOMERVILLE  and  MARTIN  ROSS,   THE  AUTHORS 
OF  ' '  AN  IRISH  CO  US  IN. " 

Through  Connemara  in  a  Governess  Cart.  Illustrated  by  W.  W. 
Russell,  from  Sketches  by  Edith  Qj^.  Somerville.      Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

"The  quaint  seriousness,  the  free  and  hearty  fun,  the  sly  humour  of  this  narrative, 
are  charmingly  bright  and  attractive." — World. 

"A  bright  and  bi'eezy  narrative  of  two  ladies  in  Connemara  who  preferred  inde- 
pendence and  a  mule  to  society  and  a  mail  car.  Their  simple  story  is  divertingly 
told." — Times. 

"The  delightful  wilderness  of  mountain,  peat  bog,  and  heather,  and  all  that  they 
said  and  did,  are  graphically  described  in  this  chatty  and  extremely  readable  volume." 
— Daily  Telegraph. 

"  Sketches  of  Irish  Life,  the  eccentricities  of  wandering  Saxons,  and  descriptions  of 
local  scenery,  are  worked  up  in  a  manner  which  makes  the  book  a  pleasant  companion. 
Mr  Russell  has  in  his  illustration  ably  supported  the  writers." — Morning  Post. 

By  the  same  Authors. 

In  the  Vine  Country— Bordeaux  and  its  Neighbourhood,  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

"  The  genuine  fund  of  wit  and  humour  which  sparkles  throughout  will  be  enjoyed 
by  all." — Glasgow  Herald. 

"  The  authors  have  the  knack  of  putting  their  readers  in  the  situation  in  which 
they  themselves  were,  and  so  the  book,  light  and  smart  as  it  is,  is  heartily  enjoyable." 
— Scotsman. 

"A  bright,  artless  narrative  of  travel."— rimes. 

"There  is  not  a  dull  line  in  the  volume  from  the  first  page  to  the  last." — Lady's 
-Pictorial. 

J.  E.   TAYLOR,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  &^c. 
For  fuller  notices  of  Dr  Taylor's  Works,  see  Scientific,  pp.  33,  34. 
Flowers  :  Their  Origin,  Shapes,  Perfumes,  and  Colours.    Illustrated  v/ith 
32  Coloured  Figures  by  Sowerby,   and    161  Woodcuts.      Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

The  Aquarium  :  Its  Inhabitants,  Structure,  and  Management.  Second 
Edition,  with  238  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Half-Hours  at  the  Seaside.  Illustrated  with  250  Woodcuts.  Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2S.  6d. 

Half-Hours  in  the  Green  Lanes.  Illustrated  with  300  Woodcuts. 
Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

E.    THORNTON. 

A  Gazetteer  o'  the  Territories  under  the  Government  of  the  Viceroy 
of  India.  Last  Edition.  Revised  and  Edited  by  Sir  Roper 
Lethbridge,  CLE.,  and  A.  N.  WoUaston,  CLE.  Demy  8vo, 
1,070  pp.,  28s. 

PERCY  M.   THORNTON. 

Harrow  School  and  its  Surroundings.  With  Maps  and  Plates. 
Demy  8vo,  15s. 

Any  Bookseller  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
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W.  M.  TORRENS. 

History  of  Cabinets.     From  the  Union  with  Scotland  to  the  Acquisition 
of  Canada  and  Bengal.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo,  36s. 

"  It  is  almost  impossible — and,  alas !  now  useless  as  regards  the  writer — to  praise 
this  book  too  highly.  It  is  a  clever,  sincere,  and  painstaking  contribution  to  the 
making  of  modern  history,  and  all  students  of  constitutional  and  parliamentary  history 
will  find  much  to  interest  and  instruct  them  in  these  able  volumes.  In  all  the  minor 
matters  of  references,  indexing,  and  printing  every  care  has  been  taken.  Indeed,  all 
is  praiseworthy,  and  the  pity  is  that  the  writer  should  have  passed  away  without 
receiving  the  thanks  of  students." — St  James's  Budget. 

"  '  A  History  of  Cabinets'  from  the  beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  down  to 
the  death  of  George  II.,  which  the  late  Mr  M'CuUagh  Torrens  regarded  as  '  the  work 
of  his  life,'  was  published  yesterday.  It  consists  of  two  volumes  of  considerable  bulk, 
showing  at  once  that  something  more  than  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Cabinet 
system  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the  author.  In  fact,  a  history  of  Cabinets  is  a 
history  of  Governments,  and  a  history  of  Governments  is,  in  a  great  measure,  a  history 
of  England." — The  Standard. 

A.J.    WALL. 

Indian  Snake  Poisons.     Their  Nature  and  Effects.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Contents. 

The  Physiological  Effects  of  the  Poison  of  the  Cobra  (Naja  Tripudians). — The  Physio- 
logical Effects  of  the  Poison  of  Eussell's  Viper  (Daboia  Bussellii).— The  Physiological 
Effects  produced  by  the  Poison  of  the  Bungarus  Fasciatus  and  the  Bungarus  Coeruleus. 
— The  Relative  Power  and  Properties  of  the  Poisons  of  Indian  and  other  Venomous 
Snakes. — The  Nature  of  Snake  Poisons. — Some  practical  considerations  connected  with 
the  subject  of  Snake-Poisoning,  especially  regardiU;?  prevention  and  treatment. — The 
object  that  has  been  kept  in  view,  has  been  to  define  as  closely  as  possible,  the  con- 
ditions on  which  the  mortality  from  Snake-bite  depends,  both  as  regards  the  physio- 
logical nature  of  the  poisoning  process,  and  the  relations  between  the  reptiles  and  their 
victims,  so  as  to  indicate  the  way  in  which  we  should  best  proceed  with  the  hope  of 
diminishing  the  fearful  mortality  that  exists. 

JOHN  WATSON,  F.L.S. 

Ornithology  in  Relation  to  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  by  various 

writers,  edited  by  John  Watson,  F.L.S.,  &c.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

List  of  Contrtbutoes.^MIss  Eleanor  A.  Ormerod,  late  Consulting 
Entomologist  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England ;  O.  V.  Alpin^ 
F.L.S. ,  Member  of  the  British  Ornithologists'  Union;  Charles  Whitehead, 
F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  author  of  "Fifty  Years  of  Fruit  Farmmg";  John 
Watson,  F.L.S.,  author  of  "  A  Handbook  for  Farmers  and  Small  Holders  "  ; 
theEev.  F.  O.  Morris,  M.A.,  author  of  "A  History  of  British  Birds";  C 
W.  Murdoch,  late  editor  of  The,  Farmer;  Riley  Fortune,  F.Z.S. ;  T.  H. 
Nelson,  Member  of  the  British  Ornithologists'  Union  ;  T.  Southwell,  F.Z.S.  j 
Rev.  Theo.  Wood,  B.A.,  F.I.S.  ;  J.  H.  Gurney,  jun.,  M.P. ;  Harrison  Weir, 
F.R.H.S. ;  W.  H.  Tuck. 

' '  Will  form  a  textbook  of  a  reliable  kind  in  guiding  agriculturists  at  large 
in  their  dealings  with  their  feathered  friends  and  foes  alike." — Glasgow 
Herald. 

"This  is  a  valuable  book,  and  should  go  far  to  fulfil  its  excellent  purpose. 
.  .  .  It  is  a  bo jk  that  every  agriculturist  should  possess." — Land  and 
Water. 

"It  is  well  to  know  what  birds  do  mischief  and  what  birds  are  helpful. 
This  book  is  the  very  manual  to  clear  up  all  such  doubts. " —  Yorkshire  Post. 

"In  these  days  of  agricultural  depression  it  behoves  the  farmer  to  study ,^ 
among  other  subjects,  ornithology.  That  he  and  the  gamekeeper  often  bring 
down  plagues  upon  the  land  when  they  fancy  they  are  ridding  it  of  a  pest  is 
exceedingly  well  illustrated  in  this  series  of  papers." — Scotsman. 
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SAMUEL   WILBERFORCE,  D.D.  [Bishop  of  Winchester). 
Heroes  of  Hebrew  History.     Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  5s, 

"The  tales  which  he  relates  are  all  good,  and  have  a  moral  aim  and  purpose." — 
Athenceuvi. 

"  It  is  written  with  a  natural  and  captivating  fervour." — London  Qtiarterly  Review. 

"  An  interesting  historical  account." — London  Lit.  Oaz. 

"  Using  his  influence  as  a  man  of  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  modifying  those  about 
him  for  good,  and  making  them  serve  as  his  instruments  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
objects  which  he  had  at  heart.  He  was  the  most  delightful  of  companions,  and  the 
wittiest  talker  of  his  time.  Of  his  extraordinary  versatility  and  extraordinary  powers 
of  work,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  at  length  here,  but  both  qualities  are  abundantly 
illustrated  in  his  life  by  Canon  Ashwell." — Celebrities  of  the  Century. 

S.    WELLS  WLLLIAMS,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Chinese  Language 

and  Literature  at   Yale  College. 
China — The  Middle  Kingdom.     A  Survey  of  the  Geography,  Govern- 
ment, Literature,  Social  Life,  Arts,  and  History  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
and  its  Inhabitants.     Revised  Edition,  with  74  Illustrations  and  a  New 
Map  of  the  Empire.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo,  42s. 
Dr  S.  Wells  "Williams'  Middle  Kingdom  has  long  occupied  the  position  of  a  classic. 
It  is  not  only  the  fullest  and  most  authoritative  account  of  the  Chinese  and  their 
country  that  exists,  but  it  is  also  the  most  readable  and  entertaining.     This  issue  is 
practically  a  new  work — the  text  of  the  old  edition  has  been  largely  re-written  and  the 
work  has  been  expanded  so  as  to  include  a  vast  amount  of  new  material  collected  by 
Dr  Williams  during  the  late  years  of  his  residence  iu  China — as  well  as  the  most  recent 
information  respecting  all  the  departments  of  the  Empire.     Many  new  illustrations 
have  been  added  and  the  best  of  the  old  engravings  have  been  retained.     An  important 
feature  of  this  edition  is  a  large  map  of  the  Chinese  Empire  from  the  best  rnodern 
authorities,  more    complete  and   accurate  than   any  map  of    the  country  hitherto 
published. 

HARRY  WILLIAMS,  R.N.  {Chief  Inspector  of  Machinery). 
Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Admiral  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 
The  Steam  Navy  of  England.      Past,  Present,  and  Future. 

Contents: — Part  I. — Our  Seamen;  Part  II. — Ships  and  Machinery; 

Part  III. — Naval  Engineering;    Part  IV. — Miscellaneous,  Summary, 

with  an  Appendix  on  the  Personnel  of  the  Steam  Branch  of  the  Navy. 

Third  and  enlarged  Edition.  Medium  8vo,  12s.  6d. 
"  It  is  a  series  of  essays,  clearly  written  and  often  highly  suggestive,  on  the  still 
unsolved,  or  only  partially  and  tentatively  solved,  prcjblems  connected  with  the  man- 
ning and  organisation,  and  propulsion  of  our  modern  war-ships,  .  .  .  being  laudably 
free  from  technicalities,  and  written  in  a  not  unattractive  style,  they  will  recommend 
themselves  to  that  small,  but  happily  increasing,  section  of  the  general  public  which 
concerns  itself  seriously  and  intelligently  with  naval  affairs." — Times. 

"Mr  Harry  Williams,  a  naval  engineer  of  long  experience  and  high  rank,  discusses 
the  future  requirements  of  the  fleet.  He  is  naturally  most  at  home  when  dealing  with 
points  which  specially  affect  his  own  branch  of  the  service,  but  the  whole  book  is  well 
worth  study." — Manchester  Ouardian. 

"Must  be  pronounced  a  technical  book  in  the  main,  although  its  author  expressly 
states  that  he  wrote  it  '  not  so  much  for  professional  as  non-professional  men.'  Its 
manifest  object  is  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  our  steam  navy  in  times  to  come,  keeping 
which  aim  steadfastly  iu  view  Mr  Williams  has  brought  great  knowledge  and  ability  to 
bear  upon  the  endeavour  to  forecast  what  provision  it  would  be  well  to  make  in  order 
to  meet  the  full  naval  requirements  of  the  British  nation.  His  highly  instructive  work 
is  divided  into  four  parts,  under  the  respective  titles  of  '  Our  Seamen,'  '  Ships  and 
Machinery,'  '  Naval  Engineering,'  and  '  Miscollanoous,'  which  again  are  carefully 
summarised  in  some  tlfty  pages  of  eminently  readable  matter.  The  three  chapters  of 
miscellanea  deal  principally  with  the  coal-endurance,  engine-room  complements,  elec- 
tric lighting,  and  steam-steering  machinery  of  Her  Majesty's  ships."— -Daiiy  Telegraph 
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Professor  H.  H.    WILSON,  author  of  the  ^^  Standard  History  of  India.^^ 
Glossary    of    Judicial    Terms,     including    words    from    the    Arabic, 
Persian,    Hindustani,    Sanskrit,    Hindi,     Bengali,    Uriya,    Marathi, 
Guzarathi,  Telugu,  Karnata,  Tamil,  Malayalam,  and  other  languages. 
4to,  cloth,  30s. 


Wynter's  Subtle  Brains  and  Lissom  Fingers.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Contents. 

The  Buried  Eoman  City  in  Britain.  Early  Warnings. 

'■'•  Silvertown."  Dining  Kooms  for  the  Working  Classes. 

-Advertising.  Eailway  and  City  Population. 

Vivisection.  A  Day  with  the  Coroner. 

The  New  Hotel  System.  The  English  in  Paris. 

The  Eestoration  of  our  Soil.  The  Times  Newspaper  in  1798. 

-Half-Hours  at  the  Kensington  Museum.  The  Under-Sea  Railroad. 

-Mudie's  Circulating  Library.  Oh,  the  Eoast  Beef  of  Old  England 

Fraudulent  Trade  Marks.  Physical  Education. 

Superstition  :  Where  does  it  End  ?  Advice  by  a  Retired  Physician, 

The  New  Counterblast  to  Tobacco.  The  Clerk  of  the  Weather. 

Air  Traction,  Portsmouth  Dockyard. 

Illuminations,  Village  Hospitals. 

Boat- Building  by  Machinery.  Railways,  the  Great  Oivilisers. 

The  Effects  of  Eailway  Travelling  upon        On  taking  a  House. 

Health.  Photographic  Portraiture. 

The  Working-Men's  Flower  Show.  Doctor's  Stuff. 

Messages  under  the  Sea.  Smallpox  in  London. 

•Town  Telegraphs.  Hospital  Dress. 

The  Bread  We  Eat.  Excursion  Trains. 

"Altogether  '  Subtle  Brains  and  Lissom  Fingers'  is  about  the  pleasantest  book  of 
short  collected  papers  of  chit  chat  blending  information  with  amusement,  and  not  over- 
tasking the  attention  or  the  intelligence,  that  we  have  seen  for  a  good  while." — London 
Reader.  * 


LIEUT.   G,  J.  YOUNGRUSBAND,   Queen's  Own  Corps  of  Guides. 

Eighteen  Hundred  Miles  in  a  Burmese  Tat,  through  Burmah,  Siam, 
and  the  Eastern  Shan  States.     Illustrated.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 

"  There  is  a  good  deal  of  jocular  description  in  this  book,  which,  as  the  reader  will 
easily  see,  has  been  introduced  with  an  eye  rather  to  amusement  than  to  accuracy;  but 
after  all  the  volume  will  have  repaid  the  reader  for  the  few  hours  which  may  be  spent 
in  its  perusal  if  it  conveys  to  him,  as  it  is  calculated  to  do,  a  fair  impression  of  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  wayfarer  in  a  strange  land  who,  when  in  search  of  the 
pleasures  of  travel,  begins  his  journey  where  he  should  leave  off,  and  ends  it  where  he 
should  have  started." — Athencewm. 

"Mr  Younghusband's  account  of  his  adventures  is  written  simply  and  without 
exaggeration,  but  on  the  whole  we  think  we  would  rather  read  about  the  Shan  country 
than  travel  in  it." — Literary  World. 
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Sctentttic  Morl^5 :  incluMno  3Botan^,  l^atural 

E.  BONA  VIA,  M.D.,  Brigade- Stir geon,  Indian  Medical  Service. 

The  Cultivated  Oranges  and  Lemons  of  India  and  Ceylon.  Demy 
8vo,  with  oblong  Atlas  Volume  of  Plates,  2  vols.  30s. 

R.  BRAITHWAITE,  M.D.,  F.I.S.,  &^c. 
The    Sphagnaces,    or   Peat   Mosses   of  Europe   and   North   America. 
Illustrated  with  29  Plates,  coloured  by  hand.     Imp.  8vo,  25s. 

*'  All  muscologists  will  be  delighted  to  hail  the  appearance  of  this  important  work. 
.  .  .  Never  before  has  our  native  moss-flora  been  so  carefully  figured  and  described, 
and  that  by  an  acknowledged  authority  on  the  subject." — Science  Gossip. 

"  Mosses,  perhaps,  receive  about  as  little  attention  from  botanists  as  any  class  of 
plants,  and  considering  how  admirably  mosses  lend  themselves  to  the  collector's 
purposes,  this  is  very  remarkable.  Something  may  be  due  to  the  minuteness  of  the 
size  of  many  of  the  species,  and  something  perhaps  to  the  difBculties  inherent  in  the 
systematic  treatment  of  these  plants ;  but  we  fancy  the  chief  cause  of  comparative 
neglect  with  which  they  are  treated  is  to  be  sought  in  the  want  of  a  good  illustrated 
English  treatise  upon  them.  In  the  work  which  is  now  before  us,  Dr  Braithwaite  aims 
at  placing  the  British  mosses  on  the  same  vantage-ground  as  the  more  favoured  classes 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and  judging  from  the  Sample  lately  issued,  he  will  succeed 
in  his  endeavours, " — Popular  Science  Review. 

B.   CARRINGTON,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
British  Hepaticae.     Containing  Descriptions  and  Figures  of  the  Native 
Species  of  Jungermannia,    Marchantia,  and  Anthoceios.     Imp.    8vo, 
sewed,    Parts   i  to  4,   plain  plates,  2s.   6d.   each  ;  coloured  plates, 
3s.  6d.  each. 

AI.  C.  COOKE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
The  British  Fung-i  :  A  Plain  and  Easy  Account  of  With  Coloured 
Plates  of  40  Species.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
"  Mr  Cooke  writes  for  those  whose  education  and  means  are  limited,  and  with  pre- 
eminent success.  It  is  really  a  pleasure  to  read  the  manuals  which  he  has  published, 
for  they  are  up  to  the  mark,  and  so  complete  as  to  leave  hardly  anything  to  be  desired. 
The  new  work  on  the  fungi  appears  to  be  equally  valuable  with  those  which  he  has 
already  printed.  It  contains  de.  criptions  of  the  esculent  fungi,  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  prepared  for  the  table,  how  to  discriminate  the  nutritious  from  the  poisonous 
species,  details  of  the  principles  of  their  scientific  classification,  and  a  tabular  arrange- 
ment of  orders  and  genera." 

Handbook  of  British  Hepaticae.  Containing  DescrijDtions  and  Figures 
of  the  Indigenous  Species  of  Marchantia,  Jungermannia^  Riccia,  and 
Anthoceros,  Illustrated.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

"  It  is  very  creditable  to  Mr  Cooke  that  the  drawings  in  his  book  are  all  sketches 
from  nature  made  by  his  own  pencil.  This  shows  work,  and  is  more  respectable  than 
the  too  common  practice  of  copying  engravings  from  the  authorities  in  the  particular 
branch  of  science.  This  little  laook  is  valuable,  because  in  some  respects  it  is  certainly 
a  good  guide-book  to  a  number  of  edible  fungi  unknown  to  the  public." — Popular 
Science  Review. 

"Probably  no  group  in  the  British  flora  has  received  so  little  attention  as  the 
Hepaticfe.  Dr  M.  0.  Cooke  has  now  filled  up  the  gap  by  producing  a  '  Handbook  of 
the  British  Hepaticae,'  containing  full  descriptions  of  all  the  species,  about  two  hundred 
in  number,  known  to  inhabit  the  British  Islands." — Nature. 

M,  C.  Cooke's  Books  contimied. 
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M.  C.  COOKE,  M.A.,  LL.D.— continued. 

Our    Reptiles   and    Batrachians.      A  Plain  and  Easy  Account  of  the 

Lizards,  Snakes,  Newts,  Toads,  Frogs,  and  Tortoises  indigenous  to 

Great  Britain.     New  and  Revised  Edition.    With  original  Coloured 

Pictures  of  every  Species,  and  numerous  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Contents. 

Reptiles  and  Snake-stones.    The  Blind  Worm.  The  Common  Frogf. 

The  Common  Lizard.  The  Common  Snake.  The  Edible  Frog. 

The  Sand  Lizard.  The  Smooth  Snake.  The  Common  Toad. 

The  G-reen  Lizard.  The  Viper,  or  Adder.  Common   Smooth    Newt    or 

The  Natterjack.  •       Great  Water  Newt.  Eft. 

Palmate  Newt.  Gray's  Banded  Newt.  The  Hawk's-Bill  Turtle. 

The  Leathery  Turtle.  Amphibia  or  Batrachians.      Appendix. 

"  Mr  Cooke  has  especially  distinguished  himself  as  a  student  of  the  fungi  and  the 
fresh-water  algse,  his  works  on  these  orders  being  the  standard  treatises  in  English. 
He  has  also  paid  some  attention  to  zoology  and  chemistry,  his  education  in  these  as  in 
other  sciences  being  obtained  by  persistent  self-instruction." — Celebrities  of  the  Century. 

Rust,  Smut,  Mildew,  and  Mould.     An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

Microscopic  Fungi.     Illustrated  with  269  Coloured  Figures  by  J. 

E.   Sowerby.     Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  Appendix 

of  New  Species.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  the  happy  possessors  of  microscopes  would  welcome 

this  book  with  delight,  as  opening  the  way  to  a  definite  study  of  a  most  interesting 

branch  of  plant  life.     The  minute  fungi,  here  so  faithfully  depicted  by  Mr  Sowerby, 

and  so  carefully  described  by  Dr  Cooke,  have  not  only  beauty  of  form  and  colour,  but 

wonderful  life-histories.    Every  hedge  or  lane  or  piece  of  waste  ground,  even  in  the 

suburbs  of  large  towns,  will  provide  specimens,  which  may  be  easily  preserved  on  the 

plants  which  they  attack  or  mounted  as  microscope  slides. 

Important  to  Botanists  and  Students  of  Natural  History. 
European    Fungi    (Hymenomycetum)  —  Synoptical   Key   to.      Cooke 
(M.   C. )  and  Quelet  (L.,  M.D.,  &c.) — Clavis  Synoptica  Hymenomy- 
cetum Europaeorum.     Fcap.  8vo,  7s.  6d.  ;  or,  interleaved  with  ruled 
paper,  8s.  6d. 
"  Without  pretending  to  high  scientific  quality,  the  work  throughout  is  well  fitted  to 
instruct  and  to  attract  a  class  of  readers  who  might  shrink  from  grappling  with  a 
scientific  text-book." — Saturday  Review. 

BARON  CUVIER. 
The    Animal    Kingdom.       With    considerable    Additions    by   W.    B. 
Carpenter,    M.D.,    F.R.S.,    and    J.    O.    Westwood,    F.L.S.      New 
Edition,  Illustrated  with  500  Engravings  on  Wood  and  36  Coloured 
Plates.     Imp.  8vo,  21s. 
J.  HUNTER,  late  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Association. 
A    Manual    of    Bee-keeping.     Containing    Practical    Information    for 
Rational  and  Profitable  Methods  of  Bee  Management.     Full  Instruc- 
tions on  Stimulative  Feeding,  Ligurianising  and  Queen-raising,  with 
descriptions  of  the  American  Comb   Foundation,   Sectional  Supers, 
and  the  best  Plives  and  Apiarian  Appliances  on  all  systems.     Fourth 
Edition.     With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
"We  cordially  recommend  Mr  Hunter's  neat  and  compact  Manual  of  Bee-keeping. 
Mr  Hunter  writes  clearly  and  well." — Science  Gossip. 

"  We  are  indebted  to  Mr  J .  Hunter,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  British  Bee-keepers' 
Association.  His  Manual  of  Bee-keeping,  just  published,  is  full  to  the  very  brim  of 
choice  and  practical  hints  fully  up  to  the  most  advanced  stages  of  Apiarian  Science, 
and  its  perusal  has  afforded  us  so  much  pleasure  that  we  have  drawn  somewhat  largely 
from  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers." — Bee-keepers'  Magazine  {New  York). 

For  the  Reduced  Prices  apply  to 
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G.  H.  KINAHAN. 
A  Handy  Book  of  Rock  Names.     Fcap.  8vo,  4s. 

"  This  will  prove,  we  do  not  doubt,  a  very  useful  little  book  to  all  praciical  geologists, 
and  also  to  the  reading  student  of  rocks.  When  a  difBculty  i^^  incurred  as  to  a 
species  of  deposit,  it  will  soon  vanish.  Mr  Kinahan's  little  book  will  soon  make  it  all 
clear.  The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  is  a  classified  table  of  rocks,  the 
second  part  treats  of  the  Ing&nUe  rocks,  and  the  third  part  deals  with  those  rocks  which 
are  styled  Derivate.  Dana's  termination  of  yte  has  been  most  generally  used  by  the 
author,  but  he  has  also  given  the  ite  terminations  for  those  that  like  them.  The  book 
will  be  purchased,  for  it  must  be  had,  by  every  geologist;  and  as  its  size  is  small,  it  will 
form  a  convenient  pocket  companion  for  the  man  who  works  over  field  and  quarry." — 
Popular  Science  Review. 

Professor  E.  LANKESTER. 
The  Uses   of  Animals   in    Relation   to   the   Industry  of  Man.      New 
Edition.     Illustrated.     Crown  8vo,  4s. 

Silk,  V/ool,  Leather,  Bone,  Soap,  Waste,  Sponges,  and  Corals,  Shell-fish,  Insects, 
Furs,  Feathers,  Horns  and  Hair,  and  Animal  Perfumes,  are  the  subjects  of  the  twelve 
lectures  on  "  The  Uses  of  Animals." 

"  In  his  chapter  on  '  Waste,'  the  lecturer  gives  startling  insight  into  the  manifold 
uses  of  rubbish.  .  .  .  Dr  Lankester  finds  a  use  for  everything  ;  and  he  delights  in 
analj-sing  each  fresh  sample  of  rejected  material,  and  stating  how  each  of  its  com- 
ponent parts  can  be  turned  to  the  best  account." — Athencewm. 

Practical  Physiology  :   A  School  Manual  of  Health.      With  numerous 
Woodcuts.     Sixth  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Contents. 

Constitution  of  the  Human  Body.  Breathing,  or  the  Function  of  Respira- 
Nature  of  the  Food  supplied  to  the  Human  tion. 

Body.  The  Structure  and  Functions  of  the 
Digestion,  and  the  Organs  by  which  it  is  Skin. 

performed.  The  Movements  of  the  Human  Body. 

Nature  of  Blood  and  its  Circulation  by  the  The  Brain  and  Nerves. 

Heart.  The  Organs  of  the  Senses. 

"Writing  for  schoolboys,  Dr  Lankester  has  been  careful  to  consult  their  tastes. 
There  are  passages  in  this  little  work  which  will  make  it  popular,  and  the  instructor 
will  probably  be  hailed  by  a  name  which  is  new  to  people  of  his  class,  that  of  a 
'  regular  brick.'  " — Athenceum. 

MRS  LANKESTER. 
Talks  about  Health  :  A  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls.     Being  an  Explana- 
tion of  all  the  Processes  by  which    Life  is    Sustained.      Illustrated. 
Small  Svo,  IS. 

The  Late  EDWARD  NEWMAN,  F.Z.S. 
British  Butterflies.  With  many  Illustrations.  Super  royal  Svo,  7s.  6d. 
"  The  British  butterflies  have  found  a  good  friend  in  Mr  Newman,  who  has  given 
us  a  history  of  their  lives — from  larva,  to  imago,  their  habits  and  their  whereabouts — 
which  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  things  of  the  kind.  And  we  are  glad  to  read  the 
author's  statement  that  his  work  has  attained,  while  in  progress,  a  sale  that  is  almost 
unattainable  in  English  scientific  works.  Firstlj',  the  work  consists  of  a  series  of 
notices  to  the  young  who  may  be  disposed  to  go  butterfly-hunting.  And  in  them  we 
find  the  author's  great  experience,  and  we  commend  this  part  of  his  work  to  our 
readers.  The  next  part  deals  with  the  subjects  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  embryo- 
logy of  the  in&ects  ;  and  finally  we  come  to  the  separate  account  of  eac-h  species.  This 
latter  is  admirably  given.  First  comes  a  capital  engraving,  life  size,  of  the  species, 
and  then  follows  in  order  the  life,  history,  time  of  appearance  and  locality,  occupying 
from  a  page  to  a  page  and  a  half  or  two  pages  of  a  large  quarto  (or  nearly  so)  volume. 
All  this  is  done  well,  as  we  might  expect  from  the  author  ;  it  is  clear,  intelligible,  and 
devoid  of  much  of  the  rubbish  which  abounds  in  books  of  this  kind  generally.  We 
must  conclude  by  expressing  the  hope  that  all  who  are  interested  in  insocta  will  make 
themselves  aquainted  with  the  volume." — Popular  Science,  Ilevisw. 

Any  Bookseller  at  Home  and  Ab7'oad. 
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MARY  A.  PRATTEN. 

My  Hundred  Swiss  Flowers.  With  a  Short  Account  of  Swiss  Ferns. 
With  60  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  plain  plates,  12s.  6d. ;  coloured 
plates,  25s. 

"The  temptation  to  produce  such  books  as  this  seems  irresistible.  The  author 
feels  a  want ;  the  want  is  undeniable.  After  more  or  less  hesitation  he  feels  he  can 
supply  it.  It  is  pleasantly  written,  and  affords  useful  hints  as  to  localities." — 
AthencRum. 

S.  L.  PUMPHREY. 

A  Little  Brown  Pebble,  with  10  full-page  cuts.     Fcap.  4to,  3s.  6d. 

"  In  the  story  of  '  A  Little  Brown  Pebble,'  its  writer  endeavours  to  introduce  geo- 
logical science  into  the  nursery,  showing  what  strange  creatures  lived  in  the  ancient 
seas,  what  monsters  inhabited  the  primeval  forests,  and  how  our  country  alternated 
between  torrid  heats  and  an  arctic  cold.  The  accuracy  of  the  information  is  guaran- 
teed by  competent  authorities,  and  the  illustrations  are  spirited.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  attempt  should  not  succeed." — Academy,  21st  December  1889. 

R.  RIMMER,  F.L.S. 

The    Land   and   Freshwater   Shells    of   the   British   Isles.      Illus- 
trated with  10  Photographs  and  3  Lithographs,  containing  figures  of 
all  the  principal  Species.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 
"This  handsomely  got  up  little  volume  supplies  a  long-felt  want  in  a  very  ingenious 
and  trustworthy  manner.     The  author  is  an  enthusiastic  conchologist,  and  writes 
both  attractively  and  well,  and  in  a  manner  so  simple  and  natural  that  we  have  no 
fear  that  any  ordinarily  educated  man  will  easily  understand  every  phrase.    But  the 
feature  of  this  book  which  strikes  us  most  is  that  every  species  of  British  lahd  and 
freshwater  shell  has  been  photographed,  and  here  we  have  all  the  photographs,  natural 
size  in  the  albertype  process,  so  that  the  merest  tyro  will  find  no  difficulty  in  identic 
fying  any  shell  he  may  find." — Science  Review. 

J.  SMITH,  A.L.S. 

Ferns:  British  and  Foreign.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  greatly  en- 
larged, with  many  illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

"Each  genus  is  described,  and  the  technical  characters  upon  which  it  is  founded 
are  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations,  and  the  indispensable  technical  terms 
are  explained  by  examples  The  meaning  and  derivations  of  the  botanical  names  of 
ferns  are  also  given  in  sufficient  detail  and  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  meet  the  wants 
of  amateurs,  if  not  of  scholars.  But  perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  work  is  that 
devoted  to  instruction  in  the  cultivation  of  ferns,  which  occupies  some  seventy  pages 
of  the  book.  A  bibliography  of  the  subject  and  an  excellent  index  make  up  the 
remainder  of  this  useful  volume,  which  we  recommend  to  all  persons  desirous  of  know- 
ing something  more  about  ferns  than  being  able  to  recognise  them  by  sight." — Field. 

"  Mr  Smith's  work  entitles  him  to  admiration  for  his  industry  and  for  the  manifest 
care  with  which  he  has  studied  his  subject ;  and  his  present  enlarged  v.'ork  will  certainly 
become  and  be  a  standard  library  book  of  reference  for  all  pteridologists  and  orna- 
mental gardeners  (whether  professional  or  amateur)  who  devote  attention  to  filiculture. 
And  there  reallj''  is  no  family  of  plants  which  is  more  elegant  than  are  ferns.  Indi- 
genous British  ferns  alone  afford  a  most  interesting  scope^of  research  and  collection." 
— Whitehall  Review. 

"  This  is  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  one  of  the  best  extant  works  on  British 
and  foreign  ferns  which  has  been  called  for  by  the  introduction,  during  the  interval 
of  ten  years  which  has  elapsed  since  the  issue  of  the  first  edition,  of  a  number  of  exotic 
species  which  have  been  collected  and  arranged  under  their  respective  genera  and 
tribes  as  an  appendix.  There  are  thus  introduced  234  entirely  new  species.  The  sixty 
pages  devoted  to  a  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  ferns  are  invaluable  to  the  fern-grower, 
professional  or  amateur,  describing  the  conditions  under  which  ferns  grow  in  their 
native  country — knowledge  which  is  essential  to  their  really  successful  cultivation 
in  this." — Rural  World. 
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/.  E.   TAYLOR,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S. 
Flowers :    Their  Origin,   Shapes,    Perfumes,   and    Colours,    Illus- 
trated with  32  Coloured  Figures  by  Sowerby,  and  161  Woodcuts. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

Contents 

The  Old  and  New  Philosophy  of  Flowers— The  Geological  Antiquity  of  Flowers 
and  Insects— The  Geographical  Distribution  of  Flowers— The  Structure  of  Flowering 
Plants — Relations  between  Flowers  and  their  Physical  Surroundings — Relations 
between  Flowers  and  the  Wind— The  Colours  of  Flowers— The  External  Shapes  of 
Flowers — The  Internal  Shapes  of  Flowers — The  Perfumes  of  Flowers — Social  Flowers 
— Birds  and  Flowers— The  Natural  Defences  of  Flowering  Plants. 

"  This  is  an  altogether  charming  book,  full  of  wisdom,  cheerful,  simple,  attractive, 
and  informed  throughout  with  a  high  purpose.  Its  object  is  to  place  within  reach  of 
the  general  public  in  an  agreeable  form  the  results  of  the  most  recent  and  compre- 
hensive botanical  research.  The  author  is  so  bold  as  to  ask  why  flowers  were  made, 
and  is  not  without  means  to  answer  the  question  reverently  and  truthfully.  He 
connects  them  by  the  aids  that  science  supplies  with  the  history  of  creation,  and  the 
records  of  the  rocks,  and  with  the  history  of  man,  and  the  progress  of  the  agricultural 
and  horticultural  arts.  He  tells  us  how  they  are  influenced  by  soil  and  climate,  how 
changed  and  multiplied  by  insects  and  other  agencies,  how  their  seeds  are  blown 
about  the  world,  and  how  by  innumerable  divine  appointments  it  at  last  comes  about 
that  the  life  of  a  man  is  environed  and  "beautified  with  flowers.  The  work  is  rich  in 
the  results  of  travel,  and  it  happily  connects  the  vegetable  products  of  the  globe  with 
the  conditions  that  favour  them  and  the  wants  they  satisfy.  It  is  therefore  a  book 
for  all  ages,  and  for  botanists  and  gardeners,  as  well  as  for  such  as  rather  too  gladly 
confess  they  know  nothing  about  plants.  We  should  like  to  see  it  on  every 
family  table  in  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  Kingdom." — Oardeners' 
Magazine. 

The   Aquarium :    Its    Inhabitants,    Structure,    and    Management. 

Second  Edition,  with  238  Woodcuts.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

"Few  men  have  done  more  to  popularise  the  natural  history  science  than  the  late 
Dr  Taylor.  The  work  before  us,  while  intended  as  a  handbook  to  public  aquaria,  is 
responsible  for  many  attempts,  successful  and  otherwise,  at  the  construction  of  the 
domestic  article.  The  book  is  replete  with  valuable  information  concerning  persons 
and  things,  while  the  directions  for  making  and  managing  aquaria  are  very  clear  and 
concise.     The  illustrations  are  numerous,  suitable,  and  very  good." — Schoolmaster. 

"The  ichthyologist,  be  it  known,  is  not  such  a  fearful  or  horrific  'sort  of  wild- 
fowl '  as  his  name  would  seem  to  argue  him.  The  prevalence  of  the  breed,  the  extent 
of  its  knowledge,  the  zeal  of  its  enthusiasm,  and  the  number  of  the  aquaria  it  has 
built  for  itself  in  town  or  country,  are  all  part  and  parcel  of  that  '  march  of  science  ' 
which  took  its  impetus  from  Darwin  and  the  '  Origin  of  Species.'  Those  who  do  not 
already  know  that  useful  book,  '  The  Aquarium,'  by  Mr  J.  E.  Taylor,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S., 
&c.,  should  procure  this  new  edition  (the  sixth).  It  forms  a  convenient  handbook  or 
popular  manual  to  our  public  aquaria.  The  aquarium,  its  inhabitants,  its  structure 
and  its  management,  are  the  author's  especial  care.  And  with  the  help  of  well-ki.^  n 
works  and  a  wide  experience  he  has  managed  to  put  together  a  most  praiseworthy 
hook."— ScicTice  Si/tings. 

Half- Hours  in  the  Green  Lanes.  Illustrated  with  300  Woodcuts.  Fifth 
Edition.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
"A  book  which  cannot  fail  to  please  the  young,  and  from  which  many  an  older 
reader  may  glean  here  and  there  facts  of  interest  in  the  field  of  nature.  Mr  Taylor 
has  endeavoured  to  collect  these  facts  which  are  to  be  recorded  dailj'  by  an  observant 
countrj'  gentleman  with  a  taste  for  natural  history  ;  and  he  has  attempted  to  put  them 
together  in  a  clear  and  simp'e  style,  so  that  the  young  may  not  only  ac(iuire  a  love  for 
the  investigation  of  nature,  but  may  also  put  up  (by  reading  this  little  book)  an  im- 
portant store  of  knowledge.  We  think  the  author  has  succeeded  in  his  object.  He 
has  made  a  very  interesting  little  volume,  not  written  above  the  heads  of  its  readers 
as  many  of  those  books  are,  and  he  has  taken  care  to  have  most  of  his  natural  history 
observations  very  accurately  illustrated." — Popular  Science  Review. 

J.  E.  Taylor'' s  Books  continued. 
Any  Bookseller  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
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J.  E.    TAYLOR,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.— continued. 

Half-Hours  at  the  Seaside.  Illustrated  with  250  Woodcuts.  Fourth 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  2s,  6d. 
"  Tlie  love  of  natural  history  has  now  become  so  prevalent,  at  least  among  purely 
English  readers,  that  we  hardly  meet  a  family  at  the  seaside  one  of  whose  members 
has  not  some  little  knowledge  of  the  wonders  of  the  deep.  Now,  of  course,  this  love 
of  marine  zoology  is  being  vastly  increased  by  the  existence  of  the  valuable  aquaria 
at  the  Crystal  falace  and  at  Bi'ighton.  Still,  however,  notwithstanding  the  amount 
of  admirable  works  on  the  subject,  more  especially  the  excellent  treatises  of  Gosse 
and  others,  there  was  wanted  a  cheap  form  of  book  with  good  illustrations  which 
should  give  a  clear  account  of  the  ordinary  creatures  one  meets  with  on  the  sands 
and  in  the  rock  pools.  The  want  no  longer  exists,  for  the  excellent  little  manual  that 
now  lies  before  us  embraces  all  that  could  be  desired  by  those  who  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  subject  of  seaside  zoology,  while  its  mode  of  arrangement  and  woodcuts,  w^hich 
are  carefully  drawn,  combine  to  render  it  both  attractive  and  useful."— Pop^4Zar 
Science  Review. 


IRtblna,  IDeterinar^,  an^  Banculture* 

EDWARD  L.  ANDERSON. 

How  to  Ride  and  School  a  Horse.  With  a  System  of  Horse  Gym- 
nastics.    Fourth  Edition.     Revised  and  Corrected.     Crown  8vo,  2Sr  6d. 

"  He  is  well  worthy  of  a  hearing." — Bell's  Life. 

"  Mr  Anderson  is,  without  doubt,  a  thorough  horseman." — The  Field. 

"  It  should  be  a  good  investment  to  all  lovers  of  horses." — The  Farmer. 

"There  is  no  reason  why  the  careful  reader  should  not  be  able,  by  the  help  of  this 
little  book,  to  train  as  well  as  ride  his  horses.'' — Land  and  Water. 

JAMES  IR  VINE  L  UPTON,  F.  R.C.V.S. 

The  Horse,  as  he  Was,  as  he  Is,  and  as  he  Ought  to  Be.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
"  Written  with  a  good  object  in  view,  namely,  to  create  an  interest  in  the  im- 
portant subject  of  horse-breeding,  more  especially  that  class  known  as  general  utility 
horses.  The  book  contains  several  illustrations,  is  well  printed  and  handsomely 
bound,  and  we  hope  will  meet  with  the  attention  it  deserves." — Live  Stock  Journal. 

WILLIAM  PROCTOR,  Stud  Groom. 
The  Management  and  Treatment  of  the  Horse  in  the  Stable,  Field, 
and  on  the  Road.     New  and  Revised  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
"There  are  few  who  are  interested  in  horses  will  fail  to  profit  by  one 
portion  or  another  of  this  useful  work.     Coming  from  a  i^ractical  hand  the 
work  should  recommend  itself  to  the  public." — Sportsman. 

"  There  is  a  fund  of  sound  common-sense  views  in  this  work  which  will  be 
interesting  to  many  owners." — Field. 

GEORGE  GRESSWELL. 
The  Diseases  and  Disorders  of  the  Ox.     Second  Edition.     Demy  Svo, 
7s.  6d. 

"  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  of  the  popular  books  on  the  subject  which  has  been 
published  in  recent  years,  and  demonstrates  in  a  most  unmistakable  manner  the  great 
advance  that  has  been  made  in  Bovine  and  Ovine  Pathology  since  the  days  of  Youatt. 
...  To  medical  men  who  desire  to  know  something  of  the  disorders  of  such  an 
important  animal — speaking  hygienically — as  the  Ox,  the  work  can  be  recommended." 
— The  Lancet. 

"  It  is  clear,  concise,  and  practical,  and  would  make  a  very  convenient  handbook  of 
reference." — Saturday  Review. 
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PROFESSOR  SHELDON, 

The    Future    of    British    Agriculture.      How   Farmers  may   best   be 
Benefited.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

"  Fortunately  Prof.  Sheldon  has  no  mind  to  play  the  part  of  a  prophet, 
but  from  the  plenitude  of  a  long  experience  gives  sage  counsel  how  to  farm 
abreast  of  the  time  and  be  ready  for  whatever  may  ensue.  .  .  .  This  little 
book  is  well  worth  reading,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  find  that  the  professor  by 
no  means  despairs  of  the  future  of  agriculture  in  England." — Academy. 

"We  welcome  the  book  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  agricultural 
literature,  and  as  a  useful  guide  to  those  branches  in  which  the  author 
is  especially  qualified  to  instrvict." — Nature. 

"In  this  beautifully  printed  and  well-bound  little  book  of  158  pp., 
Professor  Sheldon,  in  his  usual  happy  style,  surveys  the  agricultural  field, 
and  indicates  what  he  thinks  is  the  prospect  in  front  of  the  British  farmer. 
Like  a  watchman  he  stands  upon  his  tower — and  when  asked,  What  of  the 
night  ?  he  disavows  not  that  we  are  in  the  night,  but  earnestly  declares  that 
the  morning  cometh  apace.  The  professor  is  an  optimist ;  he  does  not  believe 
that  the  country  is  done,  and  still  less  does  he  favour  the  idea  that,  taking  a 
wide  survey,  the  former  days  were  better  than  these.  On  the  contrary,  he 
urges  that  the  way  out  of  the  wilderness  is  not  by  any  by-path,  but  by  going 
right  ahead  ;  and,  ere  long,  the  man  who  holds  the  banner  high  will  emerge 
triumphant. " — Scottish  Farmer. 

JOHN  WATSON,  F.L.S. 

Ornithology  in  Relation  to  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  by  varkjus 
writers,  edited  by  John  Watson,  F.  L.  S.,  &c.     Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

List  op  Contributoks. — Miss  Eleanor  A.  Ormerod,  late  Consulting 
Entomologist  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England ;  O.  ■  V.  Aplin, 
F.L.S. ,  Member  of  the  British  Ornithologists'  Union;  Charles  Whitehead, 
F.L.S. ,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  author  of  "Fifty  Years  of  Fruit  Farming";  John 
Watson,  F.L.S.,  author  of  "A  Handbook  for  Farmers  and  Small  Holders  "; 
the  Rev.  F.  O.  Morris,  M.  A.,  author  of  "A  History  of  British  Birds"  ;  G.  W. 
Murdoch,  late  editor  of  The  Farmer  ;  Riley  Fortune,  F.Z.S.  ;  T.  H.  Nelson, 
Member  of  the  British  Ornithologists'  Union;  T.  Southwell,  F.Z.S.  ;  Rev. 
Theo.  Wood,  B.A.,  F.I.S.  ;  J.  H.  Gurnev,  jun.,  M.P.  ;  Harrison  Weir, 
F.R.H.S.  ;  W.  H.  Tuck. 

"  Will  form  a  textbook  of  a  reliable  kind  in  guiding  agriculturists  at  large 
in  their  dealings  with  their  feathered  friends  and  foes  alike." — Glasgoiv 
Herald. 

"  This  is  a  valuable  book,  and  should  go  far  to  fulfil  its  excellent  purpose. 
.  .  .  It  is  a  book  that  every  agriculturist  should  possess." — Land  and 
Water. 

"It  is  well  to  know  what  birds  do  mischief  and  what  birds  are  helpful. 
This  book  is  the  very  manual  to  clear  up  all  such  doubts." — Yorkshire  Post. 

"In  these  daj's  of  agricultural  depression  it  behoves  the  former  to  study, 
among- other  subjects,  ornithology.  That  lie  and  the  gamekeeper  often  bring 
down  plagues  upon  the  land  when  they  fancy  tliey  are  ridding  it  of  a  pest  is 
exceedingly  well  illustrated  in  this  series  of  papers."— /Sco^s/zm?!. 
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5nt)ia,  (Tbina,  Japan,  an^  tbe  Bast 

SURGEON-MAJOR  L.  A.    WADDELL,  M.B.,  E.L.S.,  E.R.G.S,, 

Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Anthropological  Institute,  ^c. 

The  Buddhism  of  Tibet,  with  its  Mystic  Cults,  Symbolism,  and  Mytho- 
logy, and  in  its  Relation  to  Indian  Buddhism,  with  over  200  Illustra- 
tions.    Demy  8vo,  31s.  6d. 

Synopsis  OF  Contents: — Introductory.  Historical:  Changes  in  Primitive  Bud- 
dhism leading  to  Lamaism — Rise,  Development,  and  Spread  of  Lamaism — The  Sects  of 
Lamaism.  Doctrinal :  Metaphysical  Sources  of  the  Doctrine — The  Doctrine  and  its 
Morality — Scriptures  and  Literature.  Monastic :  The  Order  of  Lamas — Daily  Life  and 
Routine — Hierarchy  and  Reincarnate  Lamas.  Buildings:  Monasteries — Temples  and 
Cathedrals — Shrines  (and  Relics  and  Pilgrims).  Mythology  and  Gods :  Pantheon  and 
Images — Sacred  Symbols  and  Charms.  Ritual  and  Sorcery:  Worship  and  Ritual — 
Astrology  and  Divination—  Sorcery  and  Necromancy.  Festivals  and  Plays  :  Festivals 
and  Holidays— Mystic  Plays  and  Masquerades  and  Sacred  Plays.  Popular  Lamaism : 
Domestic  and  Popular  Lamaism.  Appendices :  Chronological  Table — Bibliography — 
Index. 

"  By  far  the  most  important  mass  of  original  materials  contributed  to  this  recondite 
study." — The  Times. 

"  Dr  Waddell  deals  with  the  whole  subject  in  a  most  exhaustive  manner,  and  gives 
a  clear  insight  into  the  structure,  prominent  features,  and  cults  of  the  system  ;  and  to 
disentangle  the  early  history  of  Lamaism  from  the  chaotic  growth  of  fable  which  has 
invested  it,  most  of  the  chief  internal  movements  of  Lamaism  are  now  for  the  first 
time  presented  in  an  intelligible  and  systematic  form.  The  work  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  long  series  that  have  preceded  it,  and  is  enriched  by  numerous  illus- 
trations, mostly  from  originals  brought  from  Lhasa,  and  from  photographs  by  the 
author,  while  it  is  fully  indexed,  and  is  provided  with  a  chronological  table  and  biblio- 
graphy."— Liverpool  Courier. 

"  A  book  of  exceptional  interest." — Glasgow  Herald. 

"  A  learned  and  elaborate  work,  likelj'  for  some  time  to  come  to  be  a  source  of 
reference  for  all  who  seek  information  about  Lamaism.  ...  In  the  appendix  will  be 
found  a  chronological  table  of  Tibetan  events,  and  a  bibliography  of  the  best  literature 
bearing  on  Lamaism.  There  is  also  an  excellent  index,  and  the  numerous  illustrations 
are  certainly  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  book." — Morning  Post. 

"  Cannot  fail  to  arouse  the  liveliest  interest.  The  author  of  this  excellently  pro- 
duced, handsomely  illustrated  volume  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages  has  evidentlj'^ 
spared  no  pains  in  prosecuting  his  studies.  .  .  .  The  book  is  one  of  exceptional  value, 
and  will  attract  all  those  readers  who  take  an  interest  in  the  old  religions  of  the  far 
East." — Publishers'  Circular. 

SIR  EDWIN  ARNOLD,  M.A.,  Author  of"-  The  Light  of  Asia,''  ^c. 

The  Book  of  Good  Counsels.  Fables  from  the  Sanscrit  of  the 
Hitopadesa.  With  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.  Autograph  and 
Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  antique,  gilt  top,  5s. 

A  few  copies  of  the  large  paper  Edition  (limited  to  100  copies), 
bound  in  white  vellum,  25s.  each  net. 
"  '  The  Book  of  Good  Counsels,'  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  comes  almost  as  a  new  book, 
so  long  has  it  been  out  of  print.  Now,  in  addition  to  being  very  tastefully  and 
prettily  reissued,  it  contains  numerous  illustrations  by  Mr  Gordon  Browne.  As  some 
few  may  remember,  it  is  a  book  of  Indian  stories  and  poetical  maxims  from  the 
Sanskrit  of  the  Hitopadesa.  The  book  is  almost  a  volume  of  fairy  tales,  and  may  pass 
for  that  with  the  younger  generation,  but  it  is  a  little  too  heavily  overlaid  with  philo- 
sophy to  be  dismissed  wholly  as  such.  In  fact,  like  all  that  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  has 
brought  before  us,  it  is  full  of  curious  fancies,  and  that  it  is  a  charming  little  book  to 
look  at  is  its  least  merit." — Daily  Graphic. 
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CAPTAIN  JAMES  ABBOTT. 

Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  Herat  to  Khiva,  Moscow,  and  St 
Petersburg-h  during  the  late  Russian  invasion  at  Khiva.  With  Map 
and  Portrait.  2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  24s. 
The  real  interest  of  the  work  consists  in  it3  store  of  spirited  anecdote,  its  enter- 
taining sketches  of  individual  and  national  character,  its  graphic  pictures  of  Eastern 
life  and  manners,  its  simply  told  tales  of  peril,  privation,  and  suffering  encountered  and 
endured  with  a  soldier's  courage.  Over  the  whole  narrative,  the  naivete  and  frank- 
ness of  the  writer  cast  a  charm  that  far  more  than  covers  its  occasional  eccentricities 
of  style  and  language.  It  has  seldom  fallen  to  our  lot  to  read  a  more  interesting 
narrative  of  personal  adventure.  Rarely,  indeed,  do  we  find  an  author  whose 
constant  presence,  through  almost  the  whole  of  two  large  volumes,  is  not  only 
tolerable,  but  welcome.  Few  readers  will  rise  from  a  perusal  of  the  narrative 
without  a  strong  feeling  of  personal  sympathy  and  interest  in  the  gallant  Major  ;  even 
though  here  and  there  unable  to  repress  a  smile  at  some  burst  of  ecstasy,  some  abrupt 
apostrophe,  such  as  would  never  have  been  perpetrated  by  a  practical  writer,  and  a 
man  of  the  world.^ 

SIR  E.   C.  BAYIEY. 

The  Local  Muhammadan  Dynasties,  Gujarat.  Forming  a  Sequel 
to  Sir  H.  M.  Elliott's  **  History  of  the  Muhammadan  Empire 
of  India."     Demy  8vo,  21s. 

"The  value  of  the  work  consists  in  the  light  which  it  serves  to  throw  upon  dis- 
puted dates  and  obscure  transactions.  As  a  work  of  reference  it  is  doubtless  useful. 
Regarding  the  way  in  which  its  learned  translator  and  editor  has  acquitted  himself 
of  his  task  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  write  ;  a  profound  scholar  and  painstaking  in- 
vestigator, his  labours  are  unusually  trustworthy,  and  the  world  of  letters  will  doubt- 
less award  him  that  meed  of  praise,  which  is  rarely  withheld  from  arduous  and  con- 
scientious toil,  by  assigning  him,  in  death,  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame,  side  by  side 
with  his  venerated  master,  Sir  Henry  Elliott." — Academy. 

"  This  book  may  be  considered  the  first  of  a  series  designed  rather  as  a  supplement 
than  complement  to  the  '  History  of  India  as  Told  by  its  own  Historians.'  Following 
the  Preface,  a  necessarily  brief  biographical  notice — written  in  the  kindly  and  appre- 
ciative spirit  which  ever  characterises  the  style  of  the  learned  editor  of  Marco  Polo, 
whose  initials  are  scarcely  needed  to  confirm  his  identity — explains  how  on  Professor 
Dowson's  death,  Sir  Edward  Clive  Bayley  was  induced  to  undertake  an  editorship  for 
which  he  was  eminently  qualified  by  personal  character  and  acquaintance  with  the 
originator  of  the  project  which  constituted  his  raison  d'etre.  But  the  new  editor  did 
not  live  to  see  the  actual  publication  of  his  first  volume.  Scarcely  had  he  completed 
it  for  the  press,  when  his  career  was  brought  to  a  close.  A  singular  fatality  seems  to 
have  attended  the  several  able  men  who  have  taken  the  leading  part  in  preserving  this 
particular  monument  of  genuine  history.  Henry  Elliott,  John  Dowson,  Edward  Clive 
Bayley,  and  more  recently  still  (during  the  current  year),  Edward  Thomas,  the  high- 
class  numismatist,  all  have  passed  away,  with  hands  upon  the  plough  in  the  very  field 
of  Oriental  research.  Without  asking  to  whose  care  the  preparation  of  any  future 
volumes  may  be  entrusted,  let  us  be  thankful  for  the  work,  so  far  completed  and — at 
this  time  especially — for  the  instalment  which  has  just  appeared." — Athenceum. 

SIR  GEORGE  BIRD  WOOD,  M.D. 

Report  on  the  Old  Records  of  the  India  Office,  with  Maps  and 
Illustrations.      Royal  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

"  Those  who  are  familiar  with  Sir  George  Birdwood's  literary  method  will  appreciate 
the  interest  and  the  wealth  of  historical  illustration  with  which  he  invests  these  topics." 
—Times,  Feb.  2(5,  1891. 

"  Sir  George  Bird  wood  has  performed  a  Herculean  task  in  exploring,  sorting,  and 
describing  the  masses  of  old  India  Office  records,  which  Mr  Danyers  has  now  got  into 
a  state  of  admirable  arrangement,  so  that,  with  the  help  of  Sir  George's  Index,  they 
may  be  readily  and  profitably  consulted  by  students." — Scotsman. 
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E.  BONA  VIA,  M.D.,  Brigade- Sttrgeon,  Indian  Medical  Service. 

The  Cultivated  Oranges  and  Lemons  of  India  and  Ceylon.  Demy 
8vo,  with  Atlas  of  Plates,  30s. 

"  The  amount  of  labour  and  research  that  Dr  Bonavia  must  have  expended  on  these 
volumes  would  be  very  difScult  to  estimate,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be  repaid, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  by  the  recognition  of  his  worJs  by  those  who  are  interested  in 
promoting  the  internal  industries  of  India." — Home  News. 

"  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  author  of  this  work  has  devoted  much  time  and 
trouble  to  the  study  of  the  Citrus  family  in  India.  That  the  preparation  of  the  book 
has  been  a  labour  of  love  is  evident  throughout  its  pages." — The  Englishman. 


F,    C.   DANVERS,  Registrar  and  Superintendent  of  Records, 
India  Office,  London. 

Report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council  on  the  Portu- 
guese Records  relating  to  the  East  Indies,  contained  in  the 
Archive  da  Torre  de  Tombo,  and  the  Public  Libraries  at  Lisbon  and 
Evora.     Royal  8vo,  sewed,  6s.  net. 

' '  The  whole  book  is  full  of  important  and  interesting  materials  for  the  student 
alike  of  English  and  of  Indian  history."— ywnes. 

"  It  is  more  than  time  that  some  attention  was  paid  to  the  history  of  the  Portuguese 
in  India  by  Englishmen,  and  Mr  Danvers  is  doing  good  service  to  India  by  his  investi- 
gation into  the  Portuguese  records." — India. 

' '  We  are  very  grateful  for  it,  especially  with  the  gratitude  which  consists  in  a  long- 
ing for  more  favours  to  come.  The  Secretary  of  State  spends  much  money  on  worse 
things  than  continuing  the  efforts  of  which  the  book  under  review  is  only  the  first 
result." — Asiatic  Quarterly  Revieiv. 

The  visits  of  inspection  into  the  records  preserved  in  Portugal  bearing  on  the 
history  of  European  enterprise  in  Eastern  seas,  which  were  authorised  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  in  1891  and  1892,  have  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  most  interest- 
ing report,  which  shows  that  a  vast  store  of  historical  papers  has  been  carefully  pre- 
served in  that  country,  which  deserves  more  thorough  investigation.  Mr  Danvers, 
whose  devotion  to  the  duties  of  the  Eecord  Department  is  well  known,  hastened  to 
carry  out  his  instructions,  and  his  report  fully  attests  the  earnestness  with  which  he 
pursued  his  task.  The  documents  range  in  date  from  1500  to  the  present  date,  and 
contain  clusters  of  documents  numbering  12,465  and  5,274,  and  1,783  in  extent,  besides 
many  other  deeply  interesting  batches  of  smaller  bulk.  It  seems  that  no  copies  exist 
of  most  of  these  documents  among  our  own  records,  a  fact  which  invests  them  with 
peculiar  interest. 

GEORGE  DOBSON. 

Russia's  Railway  Advance  into  Central  Asia.  Notes  of  a  Journey 
from  St  Petersburg  to  Samarkand,  Illustrated.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

"  The  letters  themselves  have  been  expanded  and  rewritten,  and  the  work  contains 
seven  additional  chapters,  which  bring  the  account  of  the  Transcaspian  Provinces 
down  to  the  present  time.  Those  of  our  readers  who  remember  the  original  letters 
will  need  no  further  commendation  of  our  correspondent's  accuracy  of  information 
and  graphic  powers  of  description." — Times. 

"Offers  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  this  region.  The  author 
journeyed  from  St  Petersburg  to  Samarkand  by  the  Eussian  trains  and  steamers. 
He  wonders,  as  so  many  have  wondered  before,  why  the  break  in  the  line  of  railway 
communication  which  is  made  by  the  Caspian  Sea  is  allowed  to  continue.  His  book  is 
eminently  impartial,  and  he  deals  with  the  question  of  trade  between  India  and  Central 
Asia  in  a  chapter  full  of  the  highest  interest,  both  for  the  statesman  and  the  British 
merchant." — Daily  Telegraph. 
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REV\  A.  J.  D.  D'ORSEY,  B.D.,  K.C.,  P.  OX. 

Portuguese  Discoveries,  Dependencies,  and  Missions  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  with  Maps.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Contents. 

Book  I.  Book  III. — continued. 

TTportugLse  in  Europe  and  Asia.  ^he  ArchMshop  of  Goa. 

Portugal  aid  the  Portugese.  tL  ?Jfumph  of  Eome 

Portuguese  Discoveries  in  the  Fifteenth  ^^^  inumpn  ot  ±iome. 

Century.  „     ,   -ry 

Portuguese    Conquests   of    India  in   the 

Sixteenth  Century.  Subsequent  Missions  in  Southern  India, 
The  Portuguese  Empire  in  the  Sixteenth  with  special  reference  to  the  Syrians. 

Century.  Radiation  of  Mission  of  Goa. 


Book  II. 


The  Madura  Mission. 
Portuguese  Missions  in  the  Carnatic. 

The    Portuguese    Missions  in    Southern  Syrian    Christians    in    the    Seventeenth 

India.  Century. 

Early  History  of  the  Church  in  India.  Syrian    Christians    in    the    Eighteenth 
First  Meeting  of  the  Portuguese  with  the  Century. 

Syrians.  ,   g     n,  y 

Pioneers  of  the  Portuguese  Missions.  ^     ■ 

The  Rise  of  the  Jesilits.  The    Portuguese    Missions,    with   special 
The  Jesuits  in  Portugal.  reference      to     Modern     Missionary 

St  Francis  Xavier's  Mission  in  India.  eiforts  in  South  India. 

Subsequent    Missions    in    the    Sixteenth  The  First  Protestant  Mission  in  South 

Century.  India. 

T,     ■,   -rjT  English  Missions  to  the  Syrians  1806-16. 

i500K  ill.  English      Missions      and      the      Syrian 
The  Subjugation  of  the  Syrian  Church.  Christians. 

Roman  Claim  of  Supremacy.  The  Disruption  and  its  Results. 

First  Attempt,  by  the  Franciscans.  Present  State  of  the  Syrian  Christians. 

Second  Attempt,  by  the  Jesuits.  The  Revival  of  the  Romish  Missions  in 
The  Struggle  against  Rome.  India. 


GENERAL   GORDON,  C.B. 

Events  in  the  Taeping  Rebellion.  Being  Reprints  of  MSS.  copied 
by  General  Gordon,  C. B.,  in  his  own  handwriting;  with  Monograph, 
Introduction,  and  Notes.  By  A.  Egmont  Hake,  author  of  "The 
Story  of  Chinese  Gordon."     With  Portrait  and  Map.     Demy  8vo,  i8s. 

"  A  valuable  and  graphic  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  affairs  in  China  at  the 
most  critical  period  of  its  history." — Leech  Mercury. 

"Mr  Hake  has  prefixed  a  vivid  sketch  of  Gordon's  career  as  a  '  leader  of  men,' 
which  shows  insight  and  grasp  of  character.  The  style  is  perhaps  somewhat  too 
emphatic  and  ejaculatory — one  seems  to  hear  echoes  of  Hugo,  and  a  strain  of  Mr 
"Walter  Besant — but  the  spirit  is  excellent." — Athenxum. 

"  Without  wearying  his  readers  by  describing  at  length  events  which  are  as 
familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household  words,  he  contents  himself  with  giving  a  light 
sketch  of  them,  and  fills  in  the  picture  with  a  personal  narrative  which  to  most  people 
will  be  entirely  new." — Saturdan  Review. 


F.    V.    GREENE,  Military  Attache  to  the  U.S.  Legation 
at  St  Petersburg. 

Sketches  of  Army  Life  in  Russia.     Crown  Svo,  9s. 

Any  Bookseller  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
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M.   GRIFFITH. 
India's  Princes.     Short  Life  Sketches  of  the  Native  Rulers   of  India, 
with  47  Portraits  and  Illustrations.     Demy  4to,  gilt  top,  2 is. 

List  of  Portraits. 
The  Punjaub. 
H.H.  the  Maharaja  of  Cashmere. 
H.H.  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala, 
H.H.  the  Maharaja  of  Kapurthalla. 

Eajputana. 
The  Maharaja  of  Oudipur. 
The  Maharaja  of  Jeypore. 
The  Maharaja  of  Jodbpur. 
The  Maharaja  of  Ulware. 
The  Maharaja  of  Bhurtpur. 

Central  India. 
H.H.  the  Maharaja  Holkar  of  Indore. 
H.H.  the  Maharaja  Scindia  of  Gwalior. 
H.H.  the  Begum  of  Bhopal. 

"  A  handsome  volume  containing  a  series  of  photographic  portraits  and  local 
views  with  accompanying  letterpress,  giving  biographical  and  political  details, 
carefully  compiled  and  attractively  presented."— rimes. 

C.  HAMILTON. 
Hedaya  or  Guide.     A  Commentary  on  the  Mussulman  Laws.     Second 
Edition.     With  Preface  and  Index  by  S.  G.  Grady.     8vo,  35s. 
"  A  work  of  very  high  authority  in  all  Moslem  countries.     It  discusses  most  of  the 
subjects  mentioned  in  the  Koran  and  Sonna." — Mill's  Muhammadanism. 

The  great  Law-Book  of  India,  and  one  of  the  most  important  monuments  of  Mussul- 
man legislation  in  existence. 

"  A  valuable  work."— Allibone. 

Synopsis  of  Contents. 


The  Bombay  Presidency. 
H.H.  the  Gaikwar  of  Baroda. 
H.H.  the  Rao  of  Cutch. 
H.H.  the  Raja  Kolhapur. 
H.H.  the  Nawab  of  Junagarh, 
H.H,  the  Thakore  Sahib  of  Bhavnagar. 
H.H,  the  Thakore  Sahib  of  Dhangadra. 
H.H,  the  Thakore  Sahib  of  Morvi. 
H.H.  the  Thakore  Sahib  of  Qondal. 

SOUTHERN  India. 
H.H.  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad. 
H.H.  the  Maharaja  of  Mysore. 
H.H.  the  Maharaja  of  Travancore. 


Of  Zakat. 

Of  Nikkah  or  Marriage. 

Of  Rizza  or  Fosterage. 

Of  Talak  or  Divorce. 

Of  Ittak  or  the  Manumission  of  Slaves. 

Of  Eiman  or  Vows. 

Of  Hoodood  or  Punishment. 

Of  Saraka  or  Larceny. 

Of  Al  Seyir  or  the  Institutes. 

Of  the  Law  respecting  Lakects  or  Found- 
lings. 

Of  Looktas  or  Troves. 

Of  Ibbak  or  the  Absconding  of  Slaves. 

Of  Mafkoods  or  Missing  Persons. 

Of  Shirkat  or  Partnership. 

Of  Wakf  or  Appropriations. 

Of  Sale. 

Of  Serf  Sale. 

Of  Kafalit  or  Bail. 

Of  Hawalit  or  the  Transfer  of  the  Kazee. 

Of  the  Duties  of  the  Kazee. 

Of  Shahadit  or  Evidence. 

Of  Retractation  of  Evidence. 

Of  Agency. 

Of  Dawee  or  Claim. 

Of  Ikrar  or  Acknowledge. 

Of  Soolh  or  Composition. 

Of  Mozaribat  or  Co-partnership  in  the 
Profits  of  Stock  and  Labour. 


Of  Widda  or  Deposits. 

Of  Areeat  or  Loans. 

Of  Hibba  or  Gifts. 

Of  Ijaro  or  Hire. 

Of  Mokatibes. 

Of  Willa. 

Of  Ikrah  or  Compulsion. 

Of  Hijr  or  Inhibition. 

Of  Mazoons  or  Licensed  Slaves. 

Of  Ghazb  or  Usurpation. 

Of  Shaffa. 

Of  Kissmat  or  Partition. 

Of  Mozarea  or  Compacts  of  Cultivation. 

Of  Mosakat  or  Compacts  of  Gardening. 

Of  Zabbah  or  the  Slajdng  of  Animals  for 

Food. 
Of  Uzheea  or  Sacrifice. 
Of  Kiraheeat  or  Abominations. 
Of  the  Cultivation  of  Waste  Lands. 
Of  Prohibited  Liquors. 
Of  Hunting. 
Of  Rahn  or  Pawns. 

Of  Janayat  or  Offences  against  the  Person. 
Of  Deeayat  or  Fines. 
Of  Mawakil  or  the  Levying  of  Fines. 
Of  Wasaya  or  Wills. 
Of  Hermaphrodites, 
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HOWARD  HENS  MAN,  Special  Correspondent  of  the  ''Pioneer'' 
^Allahabad)  and  the  "  Daily  Netvs"  (^Londoit). 
The  Afghan  War,  1879-80.     Being  a  complete  Narrative  of  the  Capture 
of  Cabul,  the  Siege  of  Sherpur,  the  Battle  of  Ahmed  Khel,  the  March 
to  Candahar,  and  the  defeat  of  Ayub  Khan.     With  Maps.     Demy  8vo, 
21S. 
"  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  says  of  the  letters  here  published  in  a  collected  form  that 
'nothing  could  be  more  accurate  or  graphic'    As  to  accuracy  no  one  can  be  a  more 
competent  judge  than  Sir  Frederick,  and  his  testimony  stamps  the  book  before  us  as 
constituting  especially  trustworthy  material  for  history.     Of  much  that  he  relates  Mr 
Hensman  was  an  eye-witness ;  of  the  rest  he  was  informed  by  eye-witnesses  immedi- 
ately after  the  occurrence  of  the  events  recorded.    We  are  assured  by  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts  that  Mr  Hensman's  accuracy  is  complete  in  all  respects.     Mr  Hensman  enjoyed 
singular  advantages  during  the  first  part  of  the  war,  for  he  was  the  only  special  corre- 
spondent who  accompanied  the  force  which  marched  out  of  Ali  Kheyl  in  September 
1879.     One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  book  is  that  which  describes  the 
march  of  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  from  Cabul  to  Candahar.     Indeed,  the  book  is  in 
every  respect  interesting  and  well  written,  and  reflects    the  greatest   credit  on  the 
author. " — Atheiiceum. 

Sir  H  HUNTER. 
A  Statistical  Account  of  Beng-al.     20  vols.     Demy  8vo,  £6. 

1.  Twenty-four  Parganas  and  Sundar-  7.  Meldah,  Rangpur,  Dinajpur. 

bans.  8.  Rajshahf  and  Bogra. 

2.  Nadiya  and  Jessor.  9.  Murshidabad  and  Pabna. 

3.  Midnapur,  Hugli,  and  Hourah.  10.  Darjiling,    Jalpaigurf,    and    Kutch 

4.  Bardwan,  Birbhum,  and  Bankhura.  Behar  State. 

5.  Dacca,    Bakarganj,    Faridpur,    and         11.  Patna  and  Saran. 

Maimansinh.  12.  Gaya  and  Shahabad. 

6.  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts,  Chittagong,  13.  Tirhut  and  Champaran. 

Noakhali,    Tipperah,    and    Hill  14.  Bhagalpur  and  Santal  Parganas. 

Tipperah  State.  15.  Monghyr  and  Purniah. 

Bengal  MS.  Records,  a  selected  list  of  Letters  in  the  Board  of  Revenue, 
Calcutta,  17S2-1807,  with  an  Historical  Dissertation  and  Analytical 
Index.  4  vols.  Demy  Svo,  30s. 
"  This  is  one  of  the  small  class  of  original  works  that  compel  a  reconsideration  of 
views  which  have  been  long  accepted  and  which  have  passed  into  the  current  history 
of  the  period  to  which  they  refer.  Sir  William  Wilson  Hunter's  exhaustive  examination 
of  the  actual  state  of  the  various  landed  classes  of  Bengal  during  the  last  century 
renders  impossible  the  further  acceptance  of  these  hitherto  almost  indisputable  dicta 
of  Indian  history.  The  chief  materials  for  that  examination  have  been  the  contem- 
porary MS.  records  preserved  in  the  Board  of  Revenue,  Calcutta,  of  which  Sir  William 
Hunter  gives  a  list  of  14,136  letters  dealing  with  the  period  from  1782  to  1807.  Nothing 
could  be  more  impartial  than  the  spirit  in  which  he  deals  with  the  great  questions 
involved.  He  makes  the  actual  facts,  as  recorded  by  these  letters,  written  at  the 
time,  speak  for  themselves.  But  those  who  desire  to  learn  how  that  system  grew  out 
of  the  pre-existing  land  rights  and  land  usages  of  the  province  will  find  a  clear  and 
authoritative  explanation.  If  these  four  volumes  stood  alone  they  would  place  their 
author  in  the  first  rank  of  scientific  historians ;  that  is,  of  the  extremely  limited 
class  of  historians  who  write  from  original  MSS.  and  records.  But  they  do  not  stand 
alone.  They  are  the  natural  continuation  of  the  author's  researches,  nearly  a  genera- 
tion ago,  among  the  District  Archives  of  Bengal,  which  produced  his  'Annals  of 
Rural  Bengal '  in  1868  and  his  '  Orissa'  in  1872.  They  are  also  the  first-fruits  of  that 
comprehensive  history  of  India  on  which  he  has  been  engaged  for  the  last  twenty  j'eara, 
for  which  he  has  collected  in  each  province  of  India  an  accumulation  of  tested  local 
materials  such  as  has  never  before  been  brought  together  in  the  hands,  and  by  the 
labours,  of  any  worker  in  the  same  stupendous  field,  and  which,  when  completed,  will 
be  the  fitting  crown  of  his  lifelong  services  to  India.  These  volumes  are  indeed  an 
important  instalment  towards  the  projected  magnum  opus;  and  in  this  connection 
it  is  of  good  augury  to  observe  that  they  maintain  their  author's  reputation  for  that 
fulness  and  miniateness  of  knowledge,  that  grasp  of  principles  and  philosophic  insight, 
and  that  fertility  and  charm  of  literary  expression  which  give  Sir  William  Hunter  hie 
unique  place  among  the  writers  of  hiq  day  on  India." — The  Times. 

Afiy  Bookseller  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
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REV.   T.  P.  HUGHES. 
A   Dictionary   of   Islam,  being  a  Cyclopsedia  of  the  Doctrines,  Rites, 
Ceremonies,  and  Customs,  together  with  the  Technical  and  Theological 
Terms  of  the  Muhammadan  Religion.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Royal  8vo,  £2  2s. 

"  Such  a  work  as  this  has  long  been  needed,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
any  one  better  qualified  to  prepare  it  than  Mr  Hughes.  His  '  Notes  on 
Muhammadanism, '  of  which  two  editions  have  appeared,  have  proved  de- 
cidedly useful  to  students  of  Islam,  especially  in  India,  and  his  long  familiarity 
with  the  tenets  and  customs  of  Moslems  has  placed  him  in  the  best  possible 
position  for  deciding  what  is  necessary  and  what  superfluous  in  a  '  Dictionary 
of  Islam.'  His  usual  method  is  to  begin  an  article  with  the  text  in  the 
Koran  relating  to  the  subject,  then  to  add  the  traditions  bearing  upon  it,  and 
to  conclude  with  the  comments  of  the  Mohammedan  scholiasts  and  the 
criticisms  of  "Western  scholars.  Such  a  method,  while  involving  an  infinity  of 
labour,  produces  the  best  results  in  point  of  accuracy  and  comprehensiveness. 
The  difficult  task  of  compiling  a  dictionary  of  so  vast  a  subject  as  Islam,  with 
its  many  sects,  its  saints,  khalifs,  ascetics,  and  dervishes,  its  festivals,  ritual, 
and  sacred  places,  the  dress,  manners,  and  customs  of  its  professors,  its  com- 
mentators, technical  terms,  science  of  tradition  and  interpretation,  its  super- 
stitions, magic,  and  astrology,  its  theoretical  doctrines  and  actual  practices, 
has  been  accomplished  with  singular  success ;  and  the  dictionary  will  have  its 
place  among  the  standard  works  of  reference  in  every  library  that  professes 
to  take  account  of  the  religion  which  governs  the  lives  of  forty  millions  of 
the  Queen's  subjects.  The  articles  on  'Marriage,'  'Women,'  'Wives,' 
'Slavery,'  'Tradition,'  'Sufi,'  'Muhammad,'  '  Da'wah '  or  Incantation, 
'Burial,' and  'God,' are  especially  admirable.  Two  articles  deserve  special 
notice.  One  is  an  elaborate  account  of  Arabic  '  Writing '  by  Dr  Steingass, 
which  contains  a  vast  quantity  of  useful  j natter,  and  is  well  illustrated  by 
woodcuts  of  the  chief  varieties  of  Arabic  script.  The  other  article  to  which 
we  refer  with  special  emphasis  is  Mr  F.  Pincott  on  '  Sikhism.'  There  is  some- 
thing on  nearl  every  page  of  the  dictionary  that  will  interest  and  instruct 
the  students  of  Eastern  religion,  manners,  and  customs." — Athenceum. 

Dictionary  of  Mtihainmadan  Theology. 
Notes  on  Muhammadanism.     By  Rev.  T.  P.  Hughes.     Third  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.     Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 

' '  Altogether  an  admirable  little  book.  It  combines  two  excellent  quali- 
ties, abundance  of  facts  and  lack  of  theories.  .  .  .  On  every  one  of  the 
numerous  heads  (over  fifty)  into  which  the  book  is  divided,  Mr  Hughes 
furnishes  a  large  amount  of  very  valuable  information,  which  it  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  collect  from  even  a  large  library  of  works  on  the 
subject.  The  book  might  well  be  called  a  '  Dictionary  of  Muhammadan 
Theology,'  for  we  know  of  no  English  work  which  combines  a  methodical 
arrangement  (and  consequently  facility  of  reference)  with  fulness  of  informa- 
tion in  so  high  a  degree  as  the  little  volume  before  us." — The  Academy. 

"  It  contains  multum  in  parvo,  and  is  about  the  best  outline  of  the 
tenets  of  the  Muslim  faith  which  we  have  seen.  It  has,  moreover,  the  rare 
m*it  of  being  accurate  ;  and,  although  it  contains  a  few  passages  which  we 
would  gladly  see  expunged,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  all  Government 
employes  who  have  to  deal  with  Muhammadans  ;  whilst  to  missionaries  it 
will  be  invaluable." — The  Times  of  India. 

"  The  main  object  of  the  work  is  to  reveal  the  real  and  practical  character 
of  the  Islam  faith,  and  in  this  the  author  has  evidently  been  successful." — 
The  Standard. 
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•      MRS  GRA  CE  JOHNSON,  Silver  Medallist,  Cookery  Exhibition. 
Anglo-Indian  and  Oriental  Cookery.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

H.   G.  KEENE,   CLE.,  B.C.S.,  M.R.A.S.,  dr'c. 
History  of  India.     From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.     For 
the  use  of  Students  and  Colleges.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo,  with  Maps, 

i6s. 

"  The  main  merit  of  Mr  Keene's  performance  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  has  assimilated 
all  the  authorities,  and  has  been  careful  to  bring  his  book  down  to  date.  He  has  been 
careful  in  research,  and  has  availed  himself  of  the  most  recent  materials.  He  is  well 
known  as  the  author  of  other  works  on  Indian  history,  and  his  capacity  for  his  self- 
imposed  task  will  not  be  questioned.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  this  brief  testi- 
mony to  the  labour  and  skill  bestowed  by  him  upon  a  subject  of  vast  interest  and 
importance.  Excellent  proportion  is  preserved  in  dealing:  with  the  various  episodes, 
and  the  style  is  clear  and  graphic.  The  volumes  are  supplied  with  many  useful  maps, 
and  the  appendix  include  notes  on  Indian  law  and  on  recent  books  about  India." — 
Globe. 

"Mr  Keene  has  the  admirable  element  of  fairness  in  dealing  with  the  succession  of 
great  questions  that  pass  over  his  pages,  and  he  wisely  devotes  a  full  half  of  his  work 
to  the  present  century.  The  appearance  of  such  a  book,  and  of  every  such  book,  upon 
India  is  to  be  hailed  at  present.  A  fair-minded  presentment  of  Indian  history  like  that 
contained  in  Mr  Keene's  two  volumes  is  at  this  moment  peculiarly  welcome." — Times. 

'•  In  this  admirably  clear  and  comprehensive  account  of  the  rise  and  consolidation 
of  our  great  Indian  Empire,  Mr  Keene  has  endeavoured  to  give,  without  prolixity,  '  a 
statement  of  the  relevant  facts  at  present  available,  both  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
more  important  Indian  races  and  in  regard  to  their  progress  before  they  came  under 
the  unifying  processes  of  modern  administration."  To  this  undertaking  is,  of  course, 
added  the  completion  of  the  story  of  the  '  unprecedented  series  of  events '  which  have 
led  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  various  Indian  tribes  or  nationalities  under  one  rule. 
In  theory,  at  least,  there  is  finality  in  history.  Mr  Keene  traces  the  ancient  Indian 
races  from  their  earliest  known  ancestors  and  the  effect  of  the  Aryan  settlement.  He 
marks  the  rise  of  Buddhism  and  the  great  Muslim  Conquest,  the  end  of  the  Pathans, 
and  the  advent  of  the  Empire  of  the  Mughals.  In  rapid  succession  he  reviews  the 
Hindu  revival,  the  initial  establishment  of  English  influence,  and  the  destruction  of 
French  power.  The  author  records  the  policy  of  Cornwallis,  the  wars  of  Wellesley, 
and  the  Administration  of  Minto — the  most  important  features  in  Indian  history  before 
the  establishment  of  British  supremacy.  It  is  a  brilliant  record  of  British  prowess  and 
ability  of  governing  inferior  races  that  Mr  Keene  has  to  place  before  his  readers.  We 
have  won  and  held  India  by  the  sword,  and  the  policy  of  the  men  we  send  out  year  by 
year  to  assist  in  its  administration  is  largely  based  on  that  principle.  The  history  of 
the  land,  of  our  occupation,  and  our  sojourning,  so  ably  set  forth  in  these  pages,  is 
inseparable  from  that  one  essential  fact." — Morning  Post. 

An  Oriental  Biographical  Dictionary.     Founded  on  materials  collected 
by  the  late  Thomas  William  Beale.     New  Edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged.    Royal  8vo,  28s. 
"  A  complete  biographical  dictionary  for  a  country  like  India,  which  in  its  long 
history  has  produced  a  profusion  of  great  men,  would  be  a  vast  undertaking.     The 
suggestion  here  made  only  indicates  the  line  on  which  the  dictionary,  at  some  future 
time,  could  be  almost  indefinitely  extended,  and  rendered  still  more  valuable  as  a  work 
of  reference.     Great  care  has  evidently  been  taken  to  secure  the  accuracy  of  all  that 
has  been  included  in  the  work,  and  that  is  of  far  more  importance  than  mere  bulk. 
The  dictionary  can  be  commended  as   trustworthy,  and  reflects  much  credit  on  Mr 
Keene.     Several  interesting  lists  of  rulers  are  given   under  the  various  founders  of 
dynasties." — India. 

The  Fall  of  the  Moghul  Empire.     From  the  Death  of  Aurunpzeb  to 
the  Overthrow  of  the  Mahratta  Power.     A  New  Edition,  with  Correc- 
tions and  Additions.     With  Map.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
This  work  fills  up  a  blank  between  the  ending  of  Elphinstone's  and  the  commence- 

/nent  of  Thornton's  Histories. 

Fifty-Seven.      Some  Account  of  the  Administration   of  IncHan   Districts 
during  the  Revolt  of  the  Bengal  Army.      Demy  8vo,  6s. 

Any  Bookselle?'  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
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G.  B.  MALLESON.  • 

History  of  the  French  in  India.  From  the  Founding  of  Pondieherry 
in  1674,  to  the  Capture  of  that  place  in  1761.  New  and  Revised 
Edition,  with  Maps.     Demy  8vo,  i6s. 

"  Colonel  Malleson  has  produced  a  volume  alike  attractive  to  the  general  reader  and 
valuable  for  its  new  matter  to  the  special  student.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  now, 
for  the  first  time,  we  are  furnished  with  a  faithful  narrative  of  that  portion  of  European 
enterprise  in  India  which  turns  upon  the  contest  waged  by  the  East  India  Company 
against  French  influence,  and  especially  against  Dupleix." — Edinburgh  Review. 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  contrast  the  work  nowbefore  us  with  the  writer's  first  bold  plunge 
into  historical  composition,  which  splashed  every  one  within  his  reach.  He  swims  now 
with  a  steady  stroke,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  his  sinking.  With  a  keener  insight  into 
human  character,  and  a  larger  understanding  of  the  sources  of  human  action,  he  com- 
bines all  the  power  of  animated  recital  which  invested  his  earlier  narratives  with 
popularity." — Fortnightly  Review. 

"The  author  has  had  the  advantage  of  consulting  French  Archives,  and  his  volume 
forms  a  useful  supplement  to  OYViie.'"—Athenasum. 

Final  French  Struggles  in  India  and  on  the  Indian  Seas.      New 

Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

"  How  India  escaped  from  the  government  of  prefects  and  sub-prefects  to 
fall  under  that  of  Commissioners  and  Deputy-Commissioners ;  why  the  Penal 
Code  of  Lord  Macaulay  reigns  supreme  instead  of  a  Code  Napoleon  ;  why  we 
are  not  looking  on  helplessly  from  Mahe,  Karikal,  and  Pondieherry,  while  the 
French  are  ruling  all  over  Madras,  and  spending  millions  of  francs  in  attempt- 
ing to  cultivate  the  slopes  of  the  Neilgherries,  may  be  learnt  from  this  modest 
volume.  Colonel  Malleson  is  always  painstaking,  and  generally  accurate ;  his 
style  is  transparent,  and  he  never  loses  sight  of  the  purpose  with  which  he 
commenced  to  write. " — Saturday  Review. 

"A  book  dealing  with  such  a  period  of  our  history  in  the  East,  besides 
being  interesting,  contains  many  lessons.  It  is  written  in  a  style  that  will  be 
popular  with  general  readers." — Athenceum. 

History  of  Afghanistan,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Outbreak  of  the 
War  of  1878.  With  map.  Demy  8vo,  i8s. 
' '  The  name  of  Colonel  Malleson  on  the  title-page  of  any  historical  work  in 
relation  to  India  or  the  neighbouring  States,  is  a  satisfactory  guarantee  both 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  narrative.  The  author 
may  be  complimented  upon  having  written  a  History  of  Afghanistan  which 
is  likely  to  become  a  work  of  standard  authority." — Scotsman. 

The  Battlefields  of  Germany,  from  the  Outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  to  the  Battle  of  Blenheim.    With  Maps  and  i  Plan.     Demy  8vo, 
1 6s. 
"Colonel  MaUeson  has  shown  a  grasp  of  his  subject,   and  a  power  of 
vivifying  the  confused  passages  of  battle,  in  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
name  any  living  writer  as  his   equal.     In  imbuing  these  almost  forgotten 
battlefields  with  fresh  interest  and  reality  for  the  English  reader,  he_  is  re- 
opening one  of  the  most  important  chapters  of  European  history,  which  no 
previous  English  writer  has  made  so  interesting  and  instructive  as  he  has 
succeeded  in  doing  in  this  volume. " — Academy, 

Ambushes  and  Surprises,  being  a  Description  of  some  of  the  most  famous 
instances  of  the  Leading  into  Ambush  and  the  Surprises  of  Armies, 
from  the  time  of  Hannibal  to  the  period  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  With  a 
portrait  of  General  Lord  Mark  Ker,  K.C.B.     Demy  8vo,  i8s. 
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MRS  MANNING. 
Ancient  and  Mediaeval  India.  Being  the  History,  Religion,  Laws, 
Caste,  Manners  and  Customs,  Language,  Literature,  Poetry,  Philo- 
sophy, Astronomy,  Algebra,  Medicine,  Architecture,  Manufactures, 
Commerce,  &c.,  of  the  Hindus,  taken  from  their  Writings.  With 
Illustrations.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo,  30s. 

J.  MORRIS,  Author  of  '•'■  The  War  in  Korea"  ^'c,  thirteen  years 
resident  in  Tokio  tinder  the  Japanese  Board  of  Works. 
Advance  Japan.       A  Nation  Thoroughly  in  Earnest.      With   over    100 
Illustrations  by  R.  Isayama,  and  of  Photographs  lent  by  the  Japanese 
Legation.     8vo,  12s.  6d. 
"  Is  really  a  remarkably  complete  account  of  the  land,  the  people,  and  the  institu- 
tions of  Japan,  with  chapters  that  deal  with  matters  of  such  living  interest  as  its 
growing  industries  and  armaments,  and  the  origin,  incidents,  and  probable  outcome 
of  the  war  with  China.      The  volume  is  illustrated  by  a  .Japanese  artist  of  repute;  it 
has  a  number  of  useful  statistical  appendices,  and  it  is  dedicated  to  His  Majesty  the 
Mikado. " — Scotsman. 

DEPUTY  SURGEON-GENERAI  C.    T  PASKE,   late  of  the  Bejigal 

Army,  and  Edited  by  F.  G.  AFLAIO. 
Life  and  Travel  in  Lower  Burmah,  with  frontispiece.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

"In  dealing  with  life  in  Burmah  we  are  given  a  pleasant  insight  into 
Eastern  life ;  and  to  those  interested  in  India  and  our  other  Eastern 
possessions,  the  opinions  Mr  Paske  offers  and  the  suggestions  he  makes  will 
be  delightful  reading.  Mr  Paske  has  adopted  a  very  light  style  of  writing  in 
'Myamma,'  which  lends  an  additional  charm  to  the  short  historical-cum- 
geographical  sketch,  and  both  the  writer  and  the  editor  are  to  be  commended 
for  the  production  of  a  really  attractive  book." — Public  Opinion. 

ALEXANDER  ROGERS,  Bombay  Civil  Service  Retired. 
The  Land    Revenue  of   Bombay.     A   History   of  its  Administration, 
Rise,  and  Progress.     2  vols,  with  18  Maps.     Demy  8vo,  30s. 

"These  two  volumes  are  full  of  valuable  information  not  only  on  the  Land  Revenue, 
but  on  the  general  condition  and  state  of  cultivation  in  all  parts  of  the  Bombay  Pre- 
sidency. Each  collectorate  is  described  separately,  and  an  excellent  map  of  each  is 
given,  showing  the  divisional  headquarters,  market-towns,  trade  centres,  places  of 
pilgrimage,  travellers,  bungalows,  municipalities,  hospitals,  schools,  post  offices, 
telegraphs,  railways,  &c." — Mirror  of  British  Museum. 

"  Mr  Rogers  has  produced  a  continuous  and  an  authoritative  record  of  the  land 
changes  and  of  the  fortunes  of  the  cultivating  classes  for  a  full  half-century,  together 
with  valuable  data  regarding  the  condition  and  burdens  of  those  classes  at  various 
periods  befoi'e  the  present  system  of  settlement  wag  introduced.  Mr  Rogers  now 
presents  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  land  administration  of  Bombay  as  a  whole,  the 
history  of  its  rise  and  progress,  and  a  clear  statement  of  the  results  which  it  has 
attained.  It  is  a  narrative  of  which  all  patriotic  Englishmen  may  feel  proud.  The  old 
burdens  of  native  rule  have  been  lightened,  the  old  injustices  mitigated,  the  old  fiscal 
cruelties  and  exactions  abolished.  Underlying  the  story  of  each  district  we  see  a  per- 
ennial struggle  going  on  between  the  increase  of  the  population  and  the  available 
means  of  subsistence  derived  from  the  soil.  That  increase  of  the  population  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  peace  of  the  country  under  British  rule.  But  it  tends  to  press 
more  and  more  severely  on  the  possible  limits  of  local  cultivation,  and  it  can  only  be 
provided  for  by  the  extension  of  the  modern  appliances  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion. Mr  Rogers  very  properly  confines  himself  to  his  own  subject.  But  there  is 
ample  evidence  that  the  extension  of  roads,  railways,  steam  factories,  and  other 
industrial  enterprises,  have  played  an  Important  part  in  the  solution  of  {the  problem, 
and  that  during  recent  years  such  enterprises  have  been  powerfully-  aided  by  an 
abundant  currency." — The  Times. 
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G.  P.  SANDERSON,   Officer  in  Charge  of  the  Government 
Elephant  Keddahs. 
Thirteen  Years  among  the  Wild    Beasts   of  India ;  their  Haunts 
and  Habits,   from   Personal   Observation.      With  an  account  of  the 
Modes  of  Capturing  and  Taming  Wild  Elephants.     With  21  full-page 
Illustrations,    Reproduced    for  this   Edition  direct  from  the    original 
drawings,  and  3  Maps.     Fifth  Edition.     Fcap.  4to,  12s. 
"  We  flad  it  diflBcult  to  hasten  through  this  interesting  book ;  on  a'inost  every  page 
some  incident  or  some  happy  descriptive  passage  tempts  the  reader  to  linger.     The 
author  relates  his  exploits  with  ability  and  with  singular  modesty,     flis  adventures 
with  man-eaters  will  afford  lively  entertainment  to  the  reader,  and  indeed  there  is  no 
portion  of  the  volume  which  he  is  likely  to  wish  shorter.     The  illustrations  add  to  the 
attractions  of  the  book." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  This  is  the  best  and  most  pcactical  book  on  the  wild  game  of  Southern  and 
Eastern  India  that  we  have  read,  and  displays  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  natural 
history.  To  the  traveller  proposing  to  visit  India,  whether  he  be  a  sportsman,  a 
naturalist,  or  an  antiquarian,  the  book  will  be  invaluable:  full  of  incident  and  sparkling 
with  anecdote." — Bailey  &  Magazine. 

ROBERT  SEJVELL,  Madras  Civil  Service. 
Anal3rtical  History  of  India.     From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Aboli- 
tion of  the  East  India  Company  in  1858.     Post  8vo,  8s. 
"Much  labour  has  been  expended  on  this  work." — Athenaeum. 

EDWARD  THORNTON. 
A  Gazetteer  of  the  Territories  under  the  Government  of  the  Vice- 
roy of  India.  New  Edition,  Edited  and  Revised  by  Sir  Roper 
Lethbridge,  C.  I.  E. ,  late  Press  Commissioner  in  India,  and  Arthur  N. 
Wollaston,  H.M.  Indian  (Home)  Civil  Service,  Translator  of  the 
"  Anwar-i-Suhaili."     In  one  volume,  8vo,  1,000  pages,  28s. 

Hunter's  "Imperial  Gazetteer"  has  been  prepared,  which  is  not  only  much 
more  ample  than  its  predecessor,  but  is  further  to  be  greatly  enlarged  in  the  New 
Edition  now  in  course  of  production.  In  these  circumstances  it  has  been  thought 
incumbent,  when  issuing  a  New  Edition  of  Thornton's  "  Gazetteer  "  corrected  up  to 
date,  to  modify  in  some  measure  the  plan  of  the  work  by  omitting  much  of  the 
detail  and  giving  o*ily  such  leading  facts  and  figures  as  will  suffice  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  reference,  a  plan  M^hich  has  the  additional  advantage  of  reducing  the  work  to 
one  moderate-sized  volume. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  value  of  the  New  Edition  must  depend  in  a  large  measure 
upon  the  care  and  judgment  which  have  been  exercised  in  the  preparation  of  the 
letterpress.  The  task  was,  in  the  first  instance,  undertaken  by  Mr  Roper  Lethbridge, 
whose  literary  attainments  and  acquaintance  with  India  seemed  to  qualify  him  to  a 
marked  degree  for  an  undertaking  demanding  considerable  knowledge  and  experience. 
But  in  order  further  to  render  the  work  as  complete  and  perfect  as  possible,  the 
publishers  deem/jcilt  prudent  to  subject  the  pages  to  the  scrutiny  of  a  second  Editor, 
in  the  person  of  'Mr  Arthur  Wollaston,  whose  lengthened  service  in  the  Indian  Branch 
of  the  Civil  Service  of  this  country,  coupled  with  his  wide  acquaintance  with  Oriental 
History,  gives  to  his  criticism  an  unusual  degree  of  weight  and  importance.  The 
joint  names  which  appear  on  the  title-page  will,  it  is  hoped,  serve  as  a  guarantee  to 
the  public  that  the  "  Gazetteer"  is  in  the  main  accurate  and  trustworthy,  free  alike 
from  sins  of  omission  and  commission.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  the  names  of  many 
hundreds  of  places  not  included  in  any  former  edition,  while  the  areas  and  popula- 
tions have  been  revised  by  the  data  given  in  the  Census  Report  of  1881. 

*^*  'The  chief  objects  in  view  in  compiling  this  Gazetteer  are:  — 

1st.  To  fix  the  relative  position  of  the  various  cities,  towns,  and  villages  with  as 
much  precision  as  possible,  and  to  exhibit  with  the  greatest  practicable  brevity  all 
that  is  known  respecting  them  ;  and 

2ndly.  To  note  the  various  countries,  provinces,  or  territorial  divisions,  and  to 
describe  the  phj^sical  characteristics  of  each,  together  with  their  statistical,  social, 
and  political  circumstances. 
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DR  C.  EDWARD  SAC  HA  U. 
Athar-Ul-Bakiya    of  Albiruni :    The  Chronology  of  Ancient  Nations, 
an  English  Version  of  the  Arabic  Text  Translated  and  Edited  with 
Notes  and  Index.     Imp.  8vo  (480  pp.),  42s. 
A  book  of  extraordinary  erudition  compiled  in  a.d.  1000. 

A./.    WALL. 
Indian  Snake  Poisons  :  Their  Nature  and  Effects.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Contents. 

The  Physiological  Effects  of  the  Poison  of  the  Cobra  (Naja  Tripudians). — The  Physio- 
logical Effects  of  the  Poison  of  Eussell's  Viper  (Daboia  Eussellii). — The  Physiological 
Effects  produced  by  the  Poison  of  the  Bungarus  Fasciatus  and  the  Bungarus  Ooeruleus. 
— The  Eelative  Power  and  Properties  of  the  Poisons  of  Indian  and  other  Venomous 
Snakes. — The  Nature  of  Snake  Poisons. — Some  practical  considerations  connected  with 
the  subject  of  Snake-Poisoning,  especially  regarding  Prevention  and  Tr'>atment. — The 
object  that  has  been  kept  in  view,  has  been  to  deflne  as  closely  as  possible  the  condi- 
tions on  which  the  mortality  from  Snake-bite  depends,  both  as  regards  the  physio- 
logical nature  of  the  poisoning  process,  and  the  relations  between  the  reptiles  and  their 
victims,  so  as  to  indicate  the  way  in  which  we  should  best  proceed  with  the  hope  of 
diminishing  the  fearful  mortality  that  exists. 

S.    WELLS  WLLLIAMS,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Chinese 
Language  and  Literattire  at  Yale  College. 
China — The  Middle  King-dom.     A  Survey  of  the  Geography,  Govern- 
ment,   Literature,    Social    Life,    Arts,    and    History   of    the    Chinese 
Empire  and  its  Inhabitants.     Revised  Edition,  with  74  Illustrations 
and  a  New  Map  of  the  Empire.     2  vols.     Demy  Svo,  42s. 
"  Williams' '  Middle  Kingdom '  remains  unrivalled  as  the  most  full  and  accurate 
account  of  China — its  inhabitants,  its  arts,  its  science,  its  religion,  its  philosophy — 
that  has  ever  been  given  to  the  public.     It8  minuteness  and  thoroughness  are  beyond 
all  praise. " — North  Ainerican  Review. 

"  The  standard  work  on  the  subject." — Globe. 

PROFESSOR  H.  H.    WILSON. 
Glossary    of   Judicial    and    Revenue   Terms,    including  words  from 

the  Arabic,  Teluga,   Karnata,   Tamil,   Persian,   Hindustani,  Sanskrit, 

Hindi,  Bengali,  Marathi,  Guzarathi,  Malayalam,  and  other  languages. 

4to,  30s. 
"It  was  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  our  late  director  that  he  coh- 
feidered  nothing  unworthy  of  his  labours  that  was  calculated  to  be  useful,  and 
was  never  influenced  in  his  undertakings  by  the  mere  desire  of  acquiring 
distinction  or  increasing  his  fame.  Many  of  his  works  exhibit  powers  of 
illustration  and  close  reasoning,  which  will  place  their  author  in  a  high 
position  among  the  literary  men  of  the  age.  But  it  is  as  a  man  of  deep 
research  and  as  a  Sanskrit  scholar  and  Orientalist,  as  the  successor  of  Sir  "Wm. 
Jones  and  H.  T.  Colebrookc,  the  worthy  wearer  of  their  mantles  and  inheritor 
of  the  pre-eminence  they  enjoyed  in  this  particular  department  of  literature, 
that  his  name  will  especially  live  among  the  eminent  men  of  learning  of  his 
age  and  country." — H.  T.  Prinsep. 

"  A  work  every  page  of  which  teems  with  information  that  no  other 
scholar  ever  has  or  could  have  i^laced  before  the  public.  .  .  .  The  Avork 
must  ever  hold  a  foremost  place  not  only  in  the  history  of  India  but  in  that  of 
the  human  race." — Edivhar<ih  Revieio. 

LIEUr.  G.  /.    YOUNGIIUSPAND,  Queen's  Own  Corps  of  Guides. 
Eighteen  Hundred  Miles  in  a  Burmese  Tat,  through  Purmah,  Siam, 

and  the  Eastern  Shan  States.     Illustrated.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 
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